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General Report 


ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUNJAB TERRITORIES, 

WOE TEE YEABS 1862 AND 1853. 

jfntrotjuction. 


1. In obedience to the orders of the Government in the Foreign 

Department, conveyed in their Secretary's letter 

Scope and oBject of the No. 872, 3rd March 1853, the Chief Oommis- 
present Beport. ' ’ ’ 

sioner noAV proceeds to describe the Adminis- 
tration of the Punjab, in continuation of the Report furnished by the 
late Board of Administration on the 19th August 1852. The Board's 
Report, as the first which was prepared after the annexation of the 
Punjab, comprised many subjects which it is not necessary that future 
Reports should contain, such as the physical aspect of the country, the 
Government under Rrmjeet Singh and the Regency, the description of 
the Trans-Indus Frontier and its inhabitants, and the introduction of 
British Rule. 

2. That Report also, though ostensibly embracing only the two first 

years of the Adifiinistration, yet virtually contained 

Period over whicli it if ^ 1 } f}iat was worthy of notice in the 

proceedings of the three first years, and for all 
useful purposes may be considered to have sketched the principal featxues 
ofithe Administration dotvn to the end of the official year 1851-52, or indeed 
down to August 1852, the date of writing, tvith the exception of Finance, 
which latter reached to the end of 1850-51. It is not therefore an easy 
task to fulfil the instructions of Government, and furnish a Report for 
1851-52 ; and Avithout including the year 1853, it Avould hardly be prac- 
ticable to prepare a narrative which should possess apy interesting or 
valuable information of a novel character. 

B 
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^ 3. Furtliennore/tlie main subject of the Board’s Eeport was the Pun- 
jab Proper and the results of its annexation, while the Cis and Trans- 
Sutlej Territoiy was incidentaUy treated of in a' supplementary Section. 
Tins temtorial aiTangement of topics need not now be maintained, and 
the affau-s of the Sutlej States rvill form an integral portion of the pre- 

Sections into which it is Report. It is proposed therefore to divide this 
tobednulcd. Report into several Sections, tvith title and con- 

tents as follows : — 

I — ^The political events of the years 1851, 1852 and 1853. 

II. — ^The changes and improvements which were effected during this 
period in the military defences of that portion of the Frontier un- 
der the care of the Board. 


III. — Criminal justice for 1852 and 1853. 

IV. — Civil justice, — idem. 

V. — Revenue to end of official year 1853. » 

VI. — Material improvements. 

VIL — Miscellaneous. 


VIII. — Finance to end of official year 1853, i. e., up to May of that 
year. 

IX. — Conclusion. 

Thus the whole Administration vrill be reviewed to the close of the 
^ ^ , h" -h f calendar year 1853, except in Revenue and 

tuve Piinjah Reports Finance, which win be brought down to the end 
should be framed. April in that year. It is believed that the same 

method will be convenient for future Reports, namely, that eveiy- 
thing should be brought up to thfe end of the last calendar year, except 
Revenue and Finance, which will extend to the termination of the last 


official year. 

4. Within the period above described the form of the Punjab Admi- 
. , ^ nistration has been changed. In February 1853 

Changes m the form t i i • 

of Administration within the Board of Admimstration was aboJisJiecl : m 

the period under Report. ^ Chief Commissioner was appointed to 

correspond directly with the Supreme Government, to be the chief 
The Board of Admi- huictionary in carrying out its orders, and to be 
nistration abolished. the head of the local executive Administration 

in all civil and political departments. He was also to exercise the con- 
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_ . trol over tlie Punjab Irregular Force, that is, the 

of^thc^°Chie/ Coo^s- Brigade for the defence of the Trans-Indus Fron- 

tier (the District of Peshamir excepted) and the 
several Police Battalions, which had hitherto been vested in the 
Board. Subordinate to the Chief Commissioner were appointed two 
principal Commissioners for the Judicial and Financial Branches of 
the Administration respectively. The Judicial Commissioner was to be the 
Of the Judicial Com- cluef Judge of appeal and assize, and to exercise 
missioner. powers in civil causes and criminal trials of a 

Sudder Nizamut and Dewanee Adawlut in the Regulation Provinces. 
He was constituted the head of the Police ; he was also • to have many 
purely executive functions, such as the superintendence of roads, the 
control of the local and municipal funds, the execution of miscellaneous 
improvements, the supervision of educational operations. The Financial 
Of the Rnancial Com- Commissioner represents at Lahore the Sudder 
missioner. Board of Revenue at the Presidency stations. The 

collection and the settlement of the Revenue, the arrangement of the 
many matters connected therewith, of more consequence to the agricul- 
tural people than to the Government itself, the decision of questions re- 
lating to landed property, the preparation of the finance returns, and 
the balance-sheet of the Province, all appertain to him. He also has 
some miscellaneous duties, such as the supervision of the census of the 
population, of trade statistics. 


6. A departmental organization has thus been effected, and the vari- 

Goocl effect and ten- compartments of the Administration have been 
dcncy of these ciianges. portioned off to two separate Officers under the 

general control of one head immediately subordinate to the Supreme 
Government: each of the two Officers has sole control over his otvn de- 
partment, instead of a divided joint control over aU, as exercised by the 
■Members of the Board. In this manner his attention is concentrated, 
and his individual responsibility fixed, while uniformity of design and 
practice is secured by the appointment of a single head. Thus the 
advantages of the Board are preserved while the defects inseparable from 
its constitution are avoided. The consequence has been that every por- 
tion of the work has been better cared for than formerly ; and that greater 
system, regularity and precision have been maintained throughout It is 
hoped that the results about to be detailed may in some degree satisfy 
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oxpcclniion, aiicl justify the wsdom of tlic Government in the formation 
of the Administration as it now stands. 

In para. 98 of the Board s Keport the various Divisions and Districts 


Districts mitl Divisions 
in flic Punjab Territories. 

late their names ; — 


of the Punjab were divided topographically and 
political!}'. It will now be sufficient to recapitu- 


Cis-SuTLT3j States Decision, — Umballa, Loodianah, Perozepore^ 
Thaneysur, Simlah. 

TB.t2sS-SDTLDi STATES Divisro>r,— JuUundliur, Hooshyarpoor, Kangra. 
Lahore Division, — Lahore, Seallcote, UmTitsm, Goordaspoor, Gooj- 
ranwaUah. 


JnELTDi Division, — Pawul Pindee, Shahpoor, Jhelum, Goojrat. 
Moolt^vn DmsioN, — Mooltan, Googaira, Jhung. 

Lelv. Division, — Lcia, Khangurh, Dehra Ismael Khan, Dehra 
Ghazee Khan. 


Peshawtje Division, — Peshawm, Huzara, Kohai 

The above Dhisions and Districts are administered by the following 

Staffer Civil Officers ; Officers, of the several grades, as sanc- 

gradcs, and cost. tioned by the Honffile the Cotut of Directors : — 


Officers, 


Commissioners, 

1st Grade Deputy Commissioners, .. 

2nd Grade ditto, 

8rd Grade ditto, 

1st Grade Assistant Commissioners, 

2nd Grade ditto, 

8rd Grade ditto, 

Extra Assistants, •• 


Number. Aggregate Salary. 



Total, ... 


127 


93,850 
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Plan of the naiTative. 


Syuds of Khaghan. 


POLITICAL. 

6. It is proposed in this section to give, in chronological order, a 
narrative of the political events of importance 

• wliich occurred in the Punjab during the years 
1851, 1852 and 1853. In those cases, however, where a transaction ex- 
tended over more than one year, it will be pursued continuously to its 
close so as not to break the thread of the story. 

7. In 1851 the interior of the Punjab enjoyed profound peace. On 
Peaceful state of the Frontier alone was there any excitement or 

Punjab in 1851. disturbance. Early in the year, the Chief Jageer- 

dars of Khaghan,^ a nearly inaccessible glen on the extreme outskirts 

of Huzara, who had been called to account in 
consequence of the complaints of the people, were 
placed under surveillance by Major Abbott. 

8. On this occasion the Governor General in Council took the oppor- 
Policy prescribed by ‘tiunty of enunciating the principles which should 

the Government. guide OUT policy in the management of the moun- 

tain tracts of Huzara. It was laid down that the object should be to 
" render our yoke easy, and give little opportunity of discontent or 
conflict.” 

9. In the following year, 1852, these Khaghan Syuds left Hurripoor 

suddenly without leave, refused to return, com- 
The Syuds rebel. menced assembling their armed retainers, and took 

up a position in the most difficult part of the glen. But the people refused 

to join them, and they eventually surrendered to 
But speedily surrender. Pearse, at the head of a body of the 

Militia of the adjacent Districts, without firing a shot. 

10. In December 1851, Mr. Came, the Collector of Salt Excise, and 

„ , Mr. Tapp, one of his Assistants, were seized by a 

I^u.rQ6r 01 Alcssrs 

Came and Tapp iu the band of marauders of the Hussunzye Mountains, 
Hussunzye Country. wHle travelling through Tumoulee on the left 

bank of the Indus, a fief of the independent chief, Jehandad Khan. 
These gentlemen had visited this remote and wild country contrary to 


* Por a description of Kliaghan, see para. 35 of the late Board’s printed Beport. 
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tlie ia?:ntettoa? the ami in oppe.stien te the adnc^e of the 

Deputy Coiitmi<s:ouer of Hutuim They vrere slein in oeld Fierd after 
they had ^urrendeied and yieldevi tip their amist Tlie Chief of Ttimeuiee 
tru$ acviuitted of any partic:j>atios or knorrk%e of this tonl deed, hut 
^etne su?|uc:e:i fell on his minister, K>stan Khan. 

11. Jehandad Khan, to punish the Husr,tnrycs ter a murder — Men 
rur-uhn-ni cf t!;.' teudv'd to Compromise himself, mride an attack 
H-j; fit, tipen them ana indicted s.'^me Ices. KTentualiv 

an trregtilar force, tinder the oendnct of the kte Lientenant-Colenel 

Td.' Gc;i; Irutir::^. hlackoson, entered the Httseunuve cotmtrv and 
1?: ScikhLcc-.i! Ir.ftr.m-. ..... . .. . 

;i::a a scla-ccvi i-.'-iv of o-SsuiecL tneci Hi tuem strongnotos. Inerr country, 
tco 3IlL:aa ct ila 2 ar.i. knc'trn as the ‘‘Black hlountahm" is one of the 

strongest in this part of Asia. The enpeditxon, Trhieh prored suece^bL 
added much to the re-putatio>n c: our amis among the independent tribes 
on the Indus, auui luunblet.l the pride of the Htissunrye dan vrho had 
iK'asted that their mountain sides had sever l>een scaled by an enemy. 
In this espediden Lieutenant-Colonel dsapier, of the Engineer^ Captain, 
DaMoison, of the Idth Irreguiar Cavalry, vhe had fcmed the feres as 
volunteers, iiajor Abbott, the Deputy Commissioner of Huzara, and 
Lieutenant Hodson, commanding the Guide Corps, distinguished them- 


lA Eostan Khan, the minister, and Ms brodier, Ztmian bmm, -^rere 
at a. later date fomid to have leagued vith the eae- 

Xir*-, rr?*,. — i.-'C... ^ « . ..... ^ - ? 

t&r. fein aii'i mies ot tneir cinei, ana. to nave mace army Tcrn a 

large porden of his valuable preperty. They 
endeavourevt to escape, but tvere aurested and imprisoned by him: subse- 
cpuestly, ad the instance of our OMcers, vho had reason to beheve tUat 
the-y v'ould be pnit to death, and tdio kne“ that they v-ere cormneu in a 
barbarous maimer by Jeliandad Khan, they v-ere given over to our, cus- 
todv and are noy^ confined ad Lahore. Bostan Ivnan p::s5es'55 energy 


and abilitv. but is of a cruel and avaricious cnaracter. As mints .c. o 


T h-c 


chief, he managed the vhole aiiSdrs ot the country, vdiich vas graunaty 
becoming’ depopulated under his esictions. He is a man capible e_ 
rt'i.<s,trt-ng Mmself very dangerous on that drfiicult ana troublessrme ooraer. 
IS. In the Peshavuir TaJigr, during ISol, the Puthan dan of the 
HtTT Momunds caused much trouble. In the HMs 
disuircari'a'. subiects of the Cabul Govemmenu to 

vhom thev render a nominad obedience. Their chief places are Ladpmm- 
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Pindealee and Gudow. Saadut Khan, Chief of Lalpoora, the most 
powerful section of the Momunds, bore an old grudge against us. During 
the occupation of Cabul, he was expelled from his country, and his cousin, 
Torabaz Khan, was installed in liis place, for which purpose a British 
Brigade marched to Lalpoora. After the evacuation of Cabul, Torabaz 
Khan, in his turn, was ousted, and Saadut Khan reinstated. 

14. The Momunds, besides their mountainous territory, held consider- 
Position and character tracts of fertile land witliin the Peshawur 


of the Hill Momunds. 


Valley, on both sides the Cabul Kiver, knoAvn 


■under the designation of Mitchnee and Pungpao. These tracts were held 


in fiefdom under the British Government, but the Momunds, like all 


independent tribes on this Frontier, seem to mistake moderation for a less 
worthy feeling. Their villages became an asylum for malefactors and 
outlaws. While they could traverse at will the whole valley and freely 
enter the Peshawur markets, on the other hand, not a Government offi- 
cial dared to enter their villages except at the risk of losing his life. 
The immediate cause of quarrel, however, arose from a suit brought by an 
influential Momund in the Pesha'wur Court with regard to a disputed 
mortgage. Before the case could be decided, he collected a body of men. 
One of their chiefs re- entrenched himself, and turned off the water which 
irrigated the area of the village in which the 
mortgaged lands were situated. The Momunds also at this time perpe- 
trated various crimes in the valley. 

15. Eventually, a force from Peshawur moved out against them, their 
fortified villages were taken and destroyed, and the 
Their subjugation. expelled from the valley. A British fort was 

built at Dubb, close to the spot where the Cabul River emerges fr'om the 
Hills, with the view of commanding the Mitchnee lands. The garrison 
also was reinforced at Shubkuddur, a fort originally erected by the 
Seikhs and admirably situated to control the Pungpao villages. These 
two forts, connected together by small police posts, tend greatly to restrain 
the incursions of the tribe. 


16. During 1852 the Momunds, however, carried on a kind of guerilla 

Piirther movements of Warfare, cutting up stragglers and attacking our' 
the Momunds in 1852. villages during the dark nights. They mustered 

more than once in large numbers, and even entered the valley, but were 
generally driven back -with loss. On one occasion they made a formida- 
ble attack on the large ^ullage of Mutah, but were repulsed -by a detach- 
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inont of troop?! oj)cnm])cd Jionr ilio place and aided by tlie villao-ers. 
They subscqnonlly gathered the Avliole slrengtli of tlie tribe, and descLd- 
od on Shnldcndd ur willi a force estimated at G,000 men, but were 
ro])nlsed with loss by Sir Colin Campbell at the head of a detachment 
consisting of two guns, two squadrons of Cavaliy and two companies of 
Infantry. On the news of this inroad reaching Peshanmr 500 European 

Infantrj" were mounted on elephants and .sent out, but they arrived too 
late for the afiair. 

3 /. Shortly afterwards the Momunds made overtures for peace, and 
They nrc ngniii rc- ^vcrc allowed to re-occupy their lands after giving 
cliicca to tent.?. assurance for their futiu-e good conduct ; but the 

best security for their peaceable behaviour is the knowledge that we can 
at an hour’s notice inflict a severe punishment on them. 

IS. There are certain chiefs of the Khuleel Puthans near neighbors 
Khvlcd chiefs piuiisli- these Momunds, They were allowed to hold 
their lands fine of taxation on the condition of 
rendering sendee. It was their duty to co-operate in the attack on the 
hlomunds, and in this they failed. As a iDenalty for this failure they 
wore c.xiled from Pcshavmr, and their jageers were reduced. Eor up- 
w'ards of a year they resided on parole at Lahore ; when that period 
elapsed, they were allowed to retxu*n to their homes. 

19. Early in 1852 Aijoon Khan, an influential land-holder 
of Timgee in Hiishtnuggiu’, absconded in con- 
Arjoon IDmii. sequence of a feud -svitli his co-proprietors, 

and took refuge in the independent and adjoining valley of 
Panazye. Emerging from this retreat, he placed himself at the head 
of a party of freebooters from Swat, and infested Hushtnuggur and 
Eusufzye. In one of these excursions he surprised the British Tuhseel 
establishment at Hushtnuggur, and murdered the Tuhseeldar, a re- 

nis connexion n-ith spectable Syud. On this the people of Eana^e 
Ranazye. were required to pay a fine of 5,000 Rupees, to 

expel Aijoon Khan from their vaUey, and give assurance that plunderers 
and murderers should neither receive from them an asylum nor obtain 
a passage tlmough their lands. Seeing that a force had moved out from 
Peshav^ to the border, the Ranazr>^e chiefs subscribed to these terms, 
engaged to pay the sum demanded vdthin a fixed period, and gave hos- 
tages'" for the fulfilment of these promises. But, on the return of the 
troops to their quarters, the chiefs were encouraged and incited by the 
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people of Swat, and thus emboldened tliey broke tbeir engagements. Our 
The Kaiiazve people 1^1'oops tlierefore again advanced, entered Ranazye, 
reduced fo terms. defeating tbe combined force of Kanazye and 

Swat, destroyed the strongholds of that valley. The Swaties then retired, 
and the people of Kanazye renewed their engagements, and have since 
adhered to them. 


20. During 1851 the most important measure wliich occurred in 

Annexation of Upper Kohat was the re-annexation of Upper Meeranzye 
Meeranzye to Kohat. .|.q District It is a small tract, comprising 

seven large villages, lying between the Khumim River and the Hungoo 
VaUey, and forms our most Western border in this quarter. This arrange- 
ment was sanctioned by Government at the earnest entreaty of an influen- 
tial party of the inhabitants, to save them from Mahomed Azeem the 
son of the Ameer of Cabul. It had the desired effect, but the Meeranzyes 
have made an ungrateful return for our consideration. 

21. The independent Wuzeeree tribe, in the vicinity of Bahadoor 

Wuzeeree attack on near midway between Kohat and Bunnoo, 

Bahadoor Elieyl in 1852. ^ January 1852 made an attack on that place 

with the view of plundering the salt mine, but were repulsed by Sobhan 
Khan the commandant of one of the Police Battalions. In consequence 
of this affair it was resolved to build a fort at Bahadoor Kheyl, which 
might protect the mme and maintain the communication between Bun- 
noo and Kohat, and which in an emergency could be held by a small 
detachment. This has accordingly been done. 

22. In Bunnoo and Dehra Ismael Khan the independent tribes of 

Omerzye Wuzeeree, and Omerzye Wuzeerees and Sheoranees gave some 
Sheoranee raids. annoyance. The former attacked the outposts of 

Midlazye and Shore Dil Khan; the latter made various attempts on 
Drabun, in revenge for the death of Kuttel Khan, one of their chiefs, who 
was slain in a marauding excursion by our Police. But in none of these 
attempts were the plunderers able to effect their objects. 

23. The Sheoranees also made an attack on the detachment of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry encamped near Zuffer-ka-kote, in front of Dehra 
Ismael Khan, and inflicted some loss, but were eventually repulsed. 

24. In the Southern Deraj at the Murrees also made an ineffectual 
The Murrees -attack attack on Rojhan, and again another one in the 
following year. 

c 
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inoiUof troops oncnoipocl near the place and aided by llie villa^rers 
i)>oy subseanentlygathercd the w], ole strength of the tribe, and descend- 
ed on Shnbknildiir Avitli a force estimated at 6,000 men, but were 
repulsed with loss by Sir Colin Camp], ell at the head of a detachment 
cons, s(,„g of two guns, two squadrons of Cavalry and two companies of 
Infantry. On tlie now.s of this inroad rcacliing PcshauTir 500 European 

Infantry were mounted on elcjdiants and sent out, but they arrived too 
late for the atlair. 

3 (. Sl,oi tlj afterwards tljo Momunds made overtures for peace, and 
They nre nj^aiiti rc- ‘'voro allowed to rc-occupy their lands after giving 
»linc(l ,0 teniis. assurance for their fuhire good conduct; but the 

best, securit}' for their peaceable behaviour is the Icnowledge that we can 
at an hour’s notice inflict a severe punishment on them. 

1 8. TJicro arc certain chiefs of the Khuleel Putbans near neisThboims 
Klmiccl chiefs punish- these Momunds. They were allowed to hold 
their lands free of taxation on the condition of 


i*endcring service. It was their duty to co-operate in the attack on the 
ilomunds, and in this they failed. As a penalty for this failure they 
were exiled from Peshaumr, and their jageers w'ere reduced. For up- 
wards of a year they resided on parole at Lahore ; when that period 
elapsed, thc}^ were allowed to return to their homes. 

19. Eai’ly in 1852 Ajjoon Khan, an influential land-holder 
of Tungee in Hushtnuggur, absconded in con- 

Ai-joon Khan. sequence of a feud ivith Ms co-proprietors, 

and took refuge in the independent and adjoining valley of 
Panazjm. Emerging from this retreat, he placed liimself at the head 
of a party of freebooters from Swat, and infested Hushtnuggur and 
Eusufz 3 'e. In one of these excursions he suiprised the British Tuhseel 
establishment at Hushtnuggur, and murdered the Tuhseeldar, a re- 

nis connexion with spectable Syud. On tMs the people of Kana^e 
Itimnzyc. were required to pay a fine of 5,000 Rupees, to 

expel Ajjoon Khan from their valley, and give assmance that plunderers 
and murderers should neither receive from them an asylum nor obtain 
a passage through their lands. Seeing that a force had moved out from 
Peshamu to the border, the Ranazye cMefs subscribed to these terms, 
engaged to pay the sum demanded ivithin a fixed period, and gave hos- 
tages'" for the fulfilment of these promises. But, on the return of the 
troops to their quarters, the chiefs were encouraged and incited by the 
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people of Swat, and thus emboldened they broke ilieir engagements. Our 
Tlie nan!i7.yc people fi'oops therefore again advanced, entered Ranazye, 
reduced to terms, defeating the combined force of Ranaz 3 'o and 

Swat, destroyed the strongholds of that valley. The Swtities then retired, 
and the people of Ranazj'e renewed their engagements, and have since 
adhered to them. 


20. During 1851 the most important mca.surc which occun'ed in 

Annexation of Ujtpcr Koliat was the rc-annoxation of Ujrper lileeranxye 
l^locrunzyc to Kolnu. District It is a small tract, comprising 

seven large villages, lying between the Khurrum River and the Hungoo 
Valle}', and forms our most Western border in this cpiartcr. This an-ange- 
ment was sanctioned b}' Government at the earnest entreat}' of an influen- 
tial party of the inhabitants, to save them from !^rahomod Azeem the 
son of the Ameer of CabuL It had the desired effect, but the lleeranzyes 
have made an ungrateful return for our consideration. 

O 


21. The independent Wuzcerec tinbe, in the vicinity of Bahadoor 

Wnzccrcc nttnek on Klieyl, near midway between Kohat and Bunnoo, 
Baimdoor KUoyi in 1852. Januaiy 1852 made an attack on that place 

■ndth the view of jjlundering the salt mine, but were repulsed by Sobhan 
Khan the commandant of one of the Police Battalions. In consequence 
of this affair it was resolved to build a fort at Bahadoor Kheyl, which 
might protect the mine and maintain the communication between Bun- 
noo and Kohat, and which in an emergency could be held by a small 
detachment This has accordingly been dona 


. 22. In Bunnoo and Delrra Ismael Khan the independent tribes of 
Omerzvc'Wuzcerec.and Omerzye Wuzeerees and Sheoraneos gave some 
Sheorance raids. annoyance. The former attacked the outposts of 

MuUazye and Shore Dil lOian ; the latter made various attempts on 
Drabun, in revenge for the death of Kuttel Khan, one of their chiefs, who 
was slain in a marauding excursion by our Police. But in none of these 
attempts were the plunderers able to effect their objects. 

23. The Sheoranees also made an attack on the detachment of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry encamped near Zuffer-ka-kote, in front of Debra 
Ismael Khan, and inflicted some loss, but were eventually repulsed. 

24. In the Southern Deraj at the Murrees also made an ineffectual 
The Murrees -attack attack on Rojlian, and again another one in the 

follo>Ying year. 


0 
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25. Eaily in 1852 tlie Bozdars, a strong tribe of noted predatory 

Bozdar incursions. attacked a detachment of the 4th Punjab 

Cavalry posted at Vidore, in front of Delira Ghazee 
Khan, and routed tliem. The villagers however turned out, pureued the 
plunderers and recovered a considerable portion of the plundered property, 
and killed and wounded several of the maraudei*s. At this time the Fron- 
tier posts were under constraction, and there was no post at all at Vidore. 
In consequence of this affair it was resolved that the detachments at out- 
posts should be composed of foot and horse. 


26. In April 1852 a large body of Kusranees attacked and partially 
Kusranees plunder plundered the small toivn of Dehra Futteh Khan. 

Dehra Futteh Khan. retreat they were overtaken by a party of 

mounted Police and Punjab Cavalry, Avho, attacking them Avith more 
gallantry than judgment in difficult ground, were beaten off vuth some 
loss. The robbers made good their return to their fastnesses, but shortly 
afterwards, in an affair with a party of Lugharees, one of their leaders was 
killed, and the other taken prisoner. 

27. The Sheoranees also again came down to plunder near Drabun, 

but were repelled by a paity of the Camel Corps. 
Sheoranee raid repelled. A second raid was effected shortly afterwards on 

the Sunghur District, which forms a part of Delrra Ghazee Khan. 

28. In consequence of these frequent predatory attacks by the Omer- 

zye Wuzeerees, the Sheoranees and Kusranees, it 

Expedition against resolved to take the first favorable oppor- 

these border tribes. _ . . ^ 

tunity to attack and punish them in succe.s.sion. 

An expedition towards the close of the year was undertaken vith con.sider- 

able success against these Wuzeerees, and since that time they have not 

only refrained from plundering in the Plains, but have xmdcrtaken the 

cultivation of land and the payment of revenua Formerly they did not 

believe that we would venture within their Hills, but, being undeceived 

on this point, they find it more profitable to cultivate fnendly relations 

with us. 

29. The chiefs of the Lughareas, a tribe strong in numbers, and Iiold- 

ins: extensive tracts both in the Hills and Plains, 
Our Lugluircc allies. Jm-ing the period under review, distinguished them- 
selves several times on the British side, and rendered ^valuable serx’ice 
asfainst mamuclers. 
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so. It is worthy of notice that the people of the Plains have almost 
invariably assi.stccl in the defence of the Frontier 

relink o7nIoT4inJ. ‘'^longthe Derajat They arc generally well aimed, 

and have enneed a promptitude, with few excep- 
tions, to turn out to defend their property and to aid our troops. In 
some instances they have proved successful where our oiim men have 
failed. 

31. As a rule, the further we proceed Northwards, the more numerous 

and powerful do we find the low-land communities. 
laml'vIllnA's”^ Southern Derajat, in front of Rojhan and 

Dchra Ghazee Khan, the country is altogether 
desolate, except inthiu a few miles of the Indus. The people have long ago 
been destroyed, or forced to abandon the country from the successive raids 
of the Hill-men. They are now onl}' gmdually recovering strength and 
confidence, and it 'vi'ill be 3 ’’cai‘s before this tract is again fully inhabited, 
and cultivation restored. 

32. Further Northwards the %dllagcs are found extending more closely 

towards the Hills, and the people to a certain ex- 
North."°*^^ towards the clefend thcmsclves from maraudei*s. But 

from the confines of Scinde to the Peyzoo Pa.ss,*^ 
a distance of full 300 miles, the countr}^ requires to a gi'cater or less 
degree the protection of our frontier jiosts and military cantonments. As 
a general rule, the nearer these are to the Hills, the more effectual will 
prove the protection Avhich they afford. 

33. But from the Peyzoo Pa.ss Northwards, the relative position of the 

Character of the Fron- the Hills and Plains is a good deal altered, 

tier North of the Peyzoo and the character of the former in narticidar is 
Pass. . *• 

decidedly changed. This portion of the Frontier 
may be coirsidered as a valley sm-rounded by Hills wliich run down to the 
very banlcs of the Indus. It is however divided into two sections by 
another range of Hills, the Western or largest portion comprising Murwut 
and Bunnoo, the smaller portion knoAvn as Esau Khejd. 

34). The Avliole Western Frontier of Miir\vut has no posts ; the people 
are brave warlike and numerous, and can hold 


Murwut and Lukhec. 


their own. The strong little fort of Lukhee is the 


* The Kor.ah Pass, opposite our post at Doulutahad and about 50 miles below Peyzoo, 
divides the Belooch and Puthan tribes as nc.ar as possible, both in the Hills and Plains. 
All South are Belo'bch, ail North are Puthan. 
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only post, in this quarter, and is requii-ed as raucli, if not more, to .mtiijo 
the line of communication between Dchra Ismail Khan and Bunn-^ 
and to overawe the people, as to defend the Frontier. 

So. In Bunnoo the villages and cultivation run up to the imincdiato 

vicinity of the Hills. Its rich lands arc defended, 
Jinnnoo. i ^ 

and its V 1 C 10 U.S people controlled, by the strong 

fort and military cantonment of that name. After anne.xation it was 

found necessaiy to erect a considerable number of posts in the Bunnoo 

VaUey, as the HiU tribes all round it are very numerous and hostile, arul 

the fortifications of its villages had been dismantled. But under the 

vigorous administration of ]\Iajor Nicholson, and o.specially since tiie 

c.Kpecbtion against the Omerzyo Wuzcorees, the greater nnmlv'r of 

these posts have been di.s])cn.sed with, and a considerable reduction 

effected in the force required in the valley. 

36. In Bunnoo we have now but five posts, held by 44 liorse and 

120 foot. All the rc.st of tlie force is conrr'ut rated 
Its posts. , ... ^ . 

at the military .cmitomnent. Bunnoo is in every 

respect the most important part of the whole Berajat. 

37 . In ISoS the arrangements afli'cting tin* intiuential chifts mnl 

land-lioldcrs in the hionl hern Bcrajat lioidcrwiro 
tlic^KrrwI'rs on'Vlic revised. The allowances cf .>;()un* wnv inrrc.aw-d, 
lower l)cr:tjnt frontier. aad IK'.W gnlllt.s iliado t^» Others : th'' whole of fhrtt 

part of the l<'rontier wa.s carefully dividel into sections, and for earb tract 
thus formed particular parties were ina<le re.'^ponsible to the extent e.f 
their means. Tho.'^c parlies arc bound to give notice of ,'dl crime ( •-.■iir. 
rinn within their limits, to nlTord infonpation of the gafherirnr of ;.tiy 
tribe in llie adjacent Hills, to coiled all tlio availdde stren-,^ii of tfeir 
clan or viitage.s, and to aid in (he pursuit and caj.ture of j»!imd* rer- to 
the lK‘ 3 t of their ability. .Duritig a tour wliieb the* fhi* f (,'omiiit - loner 
made along this ]KU-t of the Frontier during (he i.'vt s-ct ou. (ho po,.j.!- 
werte found to be prosperous- and contented to a degree whi' )) e<inhl jiiodh 
ed ; crimes of a violent mid hesnou nature h-ui tne li 

rlecre.'e-ed : Hill c{iie(.N, sue’h U' the htsci-. tl' 
Ku{<ran and B*.-d.-ir ebns vie had never ?ni U-l 

fhenes-lve.in thepo'verofS^ihh otliciai^ ^olnmarity emn. d-wn trern 

tlieir f;c 4 ne.-.e. to p.vv tle ir n...-|wds. and ru n etn-nd-d th-:r • y.u.-n <n 
the i’lains fhr scvcmI d.n . to gratlu- lieit p- 1 .-mil cun- i-y 


have }>eon r-.xi-w-ct 

front lliC Hiit 
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3S. At the close of 1852 Bhawul Khan, the Ninvah of Bliawulpoor, 

died. This chief was the ruler of an extensive 

Bluiwnlpoor nffiiirs. , , r t ^ ^ , 

tract of co\intry lying along the left bank of tho 

Sutlej and adjoining Scinde. So for back ns 1809, he entered into an 
alliance with the British Government, by which, Avhile retaining indepen- 
dent jurisdiction mthin his omi borders, he acknowledged the supremacy 

of the British Government In 1833 the Nuwab 

Relations of tluU St.ntc ,, , r< i • 

with the British Govern- consented to modify the tolls on the Biver Sutlej, 

and in return for this concession, and as a reward 

for liis general good conduct during the first expedition to C.'ibul, lie 

received the gift of Subzullcote and Bumbara, two Districts which were 

taken from the Ameers of Scinde. • 

39. Dvmug the second Seikh War also Bhawul Khan rendered impor- 

Scrviccs of Nwwab assistance at the requisition of the Biitish 

Bhawul Khan. Bcsidcnt at Lahore : the chief placed nearly the 

whole of his military force at our disposal. These troops, under the direc- 
tion of MOjjor Lake, joined Major Edwardcs on his advance from across 
the Indus towards Alooltan, shared the fatigues and dangers of all tlic 
operations against Moolraj previous to the amval of the British force on 
the scene of action, and continued to render usefid service until the close 
of the War. 

40. In return for these services, tho British Government granted him 

a pension of ct?l 0,000 per . annum for life. Previ- 

IIowicAvardcd. ^ illuc.s.s, Bhawul Khan expressed his 

desire that his third son, Saadut Khan, .should .succeed to the chiefship ; 
and as it was understood that his subjects acquiesced in his -wdshes, Saa- 
dut Khan was recognized and received by the Governor General at an 
interview at Mooltan, at the close of 1849, as the heir apparent of Bha- 
■wulpoor. 

41. On the Nuwab’s death Saadut Khan peaceably succeeded to the 

Saadut Khan, his son cliiefship, and in due time received the usual khil- 
and successor. Jut of investiture from the Governor General in 


Council but he soon evinced his unfitness for the duties and respon&i- 
bihties of his position. 

42. The dominant clan in Bliawulpoor is known as that of the “Daod- 


The Daodputras. 


putras," of wliich the Nuwab was the head. They 
call themselves descendants of Abbas, the uncle of 


the prophet Mahomed. They are however believed to have been a family 
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of low origin in R^pootAua^ from whence they emigrated and settled 
in tliG wflstc Isiiids of JysulmGGr ftnd BicftnoGr. 

43. Their Government originally was that of an oligarchy, or confe- 

Their organization. governing the popula- 

tion of his own lands, independent of any general 
control, but all uniting against common danger. Bhawul Khan and his 
father gradually subverted the prunitive constitution and made 
themselves supreme. The clan, however, continued to possess some 
indirect power from the circumstance that they furnished all the 
warriors of the country. They held their lands on a light taxation, 
subject to such service. As a counterpoise to their power, it had been the 
policy of Bhawul Khan to keep up a considerable body of mercenary 
soldiers belonging to the warlike Belooch and Puthan races of the 
adjacent countries. 

44. Hajee Khan was the eldest son of the deceased Nuwab, and a 

Hajee Khan, elder bro- -^aodputra by both father and mother, Avhereas 

ther and rival of Saadut Saadut Khan was the son of a woman of menial 
Khan* 

condition and not belonging to the clan. The 
Daodputras, though they had acquiesced in the succession of Saadut Khan, 
eai'ly displayed some indignation on the subject, which was heightened 
the harsh treatment which the elder brother exjDerienced. While incarce- 
rated in a neighbouring fort, Akul Khan, the maternal uncle of Hajee 
Is imprisoned and res- Khan, and a man of character and influence in the 
tribe, observing the general feeling of discontent, 
collected a few followers, surprised the garrison of the fort, and carried 
off his nephew in triumph. 

45. The release of Hajee Khan was no sooner j)ublicly knovoi than the 
His rebellion against Daodputras crowded to his standard. Many of the 

his brother. servants of the State, who had been disgusted 

with the youthful insolence of the new Nuwab, followed their example, 
and Saadut Khan allowed the precious moments to pass by when he 
might have hoped, at the head of the veteran and wariilre mercenaries of 
the State, to crush the rebellion. Even when he did resolve to act, his 
troops were sent forward to fight, wliile he retired with his fainil}' to the 
ancestral stronghold of Heerawnr, situated in the desert. 

46. The consequences which were anticipated naturally followed. T/io 

bulk of the troops went over to the enemy, and 
those who were staimch in tlieh allegiance were 


Ils complete success. 
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overpowered. The eiiem}' then advanced on Dcorawnr, tlie garrison of 
whicli made no resistance, and the nnfortnnal.c Nnwab was compelled to 
throw himself 6n the mere}' of his exasperated rival. 

47- At tins stage of the proceedings the Governor General in Council 
Eritish mediation be- anthori/.cd onr mediat ion between the t.wo brothers, 
tween the brothers. jfj. Edgeworth, the Commissioner of i\rooltan, was 

deputed to Bhavadpoor with instructions to negotiate for the rclea.so of 
the dethroned prince, on the conditions that he .shonld relinquish all claim 
on his own part, and that of his descendants, to the chiefship of Bhawnl- 
poor ; that he should bind himself never to return to the country, or 
hold communication with its people. Those terms being formally as- 
sented to, Hajee Khan bound him.self to allow the dethroned ])rince a 
monthly pension of ], GOO llupec.s, half of which was to descend to his 
male issue. Suvadut Khan was then made over to the Commissioner, 
whom he accompanied to Mooltan, and thence proceeded to Lahore, which 
was fixed on as his future residence. 

48. The agreement between the brothers was subsequently approved 
iiocognition of tlic Govcnimcnt, who guaranteed Hajee Khan’s ad- 

succcssiul chief. herance to his engagements. The succe.ssful chief 

was subsequently recognized by the Govenior General in Council, and re- 
ceived a Idiillut of investiture, while his brother, Saadut Khan, forgetting 
his solemn promi.se.s, no longer also remembering the condition from which 
our interference rescued him, after a few months aspired to the recovery of 
his poAver, stimulated by the reports of the unpopulai’ity of the reigning 
Nuwab. Saadut Khan had the effiontery to solicit the interference of 
our Government, and to admit that he Avas in coiTcspondence Avith a body 
of influential malcontents. He was therefore placed under arrest in the 
fort of Lahore, and informed that he Avould not be released until the 
Government AA’^as satisfied that he AAnuld not engage in any enteiqDrise 
against his brother which might embroil the public tranquillity. 

49. In February 1853 the Buttunees, a tribe aaLo occupy that part 
of the Hills on the frontier adjacent to Tak in the 
Delira Ismael Khan District, attacked and plun- 
dered tAVO British villages, in revenge for the death of a brother of one of 
their chiefs, slain by our Police in a predatory excursion. But the seizure 
of a party belonging to the tribe, and the punishment which shortly 
afterwards fell on the Sheoranees and Kusranees, induced them to make 
terms and to refrain from further aggression. 


Buttunee aggressions. 
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50. The Bozdar tribe renewed their raids in 1 852 and 1853. Up to May 

of that year, 42 cases of cattle-Uftin? were commit- 

JLjOZQC>V I*fl,lQS ^ 

ted by them, but in nearly all instances the property 
was recovered, or compensation obtained from their chief, Dost Maho- 
med Khan, Avho receives an annual allowance from the British Govern- 
ment. In former days this chief commanded the obedience of the tribe, 
but of late years from increasing age has become unequal to the control 
of his clansmen. He has since died and has been succeeded by his sou. 
His nephew is a man of bad character and possesses considerable influ- 
ence Avith a section of the clan, and it is generally believed that he 
instigates and protects the Bozdar marauders, who infest the border. 

51. In March 1853 the expedition against the Sheoranees, which had 

been so long contemplated, took 
place. A force of some 2,400 men, 
rmder Brigadier Hodgson, entered 
their country, *' remained there 
three days, and destroyed their chief 
place, Koteli, where all their plunder 
was hoarded, besides many other 
villages all of which were more or 

A few days after the punishment of 


Detaclunent No. 2, Punjab Light Field 
Battery, with one 24-lb. howitzer and two 
9-ponnder guns. 

Detachment 4th or Garrison Company 
of Artillery, with 2 mountain train guns. 

Head Quarters Scinde Camel Corps. 

Wing 1st Punjab Infantry. 

Head Quarters and Wing 3rd Punjab 
Infantry. 

Head Quarters 2nd and 6th Poh'cc Bat- 
tallions. , 


less fortified, and then returned. 


Expedition ag.ainst the 
Sheoranees and Kusra- 
nees. 


the Sheoranees, a force of about 800 men entered 


the Kusranee Hills 


considerable damage, 


Staff, 

1st Punjab Infantry, 
6th Police Battn.,. . 
4th Punjab Levy., . 


Total, . 
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48 
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30 

6 

22 
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and inflicted on this tribe 
In neither of these expedi- 
tions did our troops suffer 
from the attacks of the Hill- 
men, and subsequently not 
only have both the tribes who 
underwent castigation refrain- 
ed from attempting to plunder 
the border, but also the neigh- 
bouring Bozdars and Buttu- 
nees have followed their ex- 
ample. 


Good effects of such 
expeditions. 


ranees and Kusranees have inspired all the Hin 
tribes on the Derajat Frontier with a wholesome 


By the Bct-a Pass, 




terror, and have had a marked effect on the general tranqnillitj’’ and secu- 
rity of the country. 

53. Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson, C. B., the Commissioner of Pesha- 

mu-, was assassinated in September 1853. He 
Assassination of Colo- . ,, , , , 

ncl Mackeson, Conunis- was an Officer ot well-knoAvn abihty and reputa- 

sioncr ofPeshan-nr. wound he received proved mortal on 


the fourth day. 

54 Ameer Dost Mahomed, of Cabul, Saadut Klian, Chief of Lal- 
poora, and the AJehoonzada or religious leader of 
ASMSiiSftlie°Chicf Swat were all severally accused of having instigated 

^loouzadTof Swat deed. But though plausible arguments 

might be adduced for suspecting all or any of 
these chiefs, no evidence worthy of credence was forthcoming against 
them. The assassin was an inhabitant of Koner, a fief of the Cabul 
Government, West of the Khybur. He was a shoemaker by trade, but 
had studied the Koran and appeared to have worked himself up into a 
Execution of the as- of religious frenzy, zealous for the destiTiction 

of infidels. When first apprehended, he denied 
having had any instigators or associates, and repeated the denial on the 
scaffold. 


55, In September of this year it was finally resolved to canton the 

Guide Corps, as a permanent aiTangement, at Hoti- 

„ Murdan, a centrical position in Eusufzye. A forti- 

Guide Corps cantoned . 

at Hoti-Mnrd.an in Eu- fied cantonment, capable of being defended by a 

small detachment of troops, has been sanctioned, 
and is now nearly completed. From Hoti-Murdan the warlike capri- 
cious and bigotted population can be readily controlled. The rebellious 
will be overawed and the Frontier defended. The Officer commanding 
the Guide Corps being invested with civil power within this District, his 
.presence in a centrical position is essential to its effective and popular 
administration. 

56. In 1853 the Afreedees of the Kohat and Jewakee Passes were 

particularly troublesome. During the two pre- 
Afreedees of the Kohat ' ^ 

and Jewakee Passes vious years the British Government had not been 

prove tioublesome. actual war with them. The Afreedees of the 

Kohat Pass, whole pretending to serve us, while receiving our money, never 

ceased to rob and plunder where oppoi*tunity offered. Their villages 


* Koner adjoins Jellalabad. 
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WCTe asylums for outlaws of our territoiy, who would from lime (o limo 
seize occasions to sally fortli for murder and pillage. 

57. The first arrangement mth the Afreedees of the Kohat Pass Ixiars 

History of British rc- 0^ April ISiD. By it, in conridcm- 

Jjt^nsTi'iththcAfrccdcc tion of a pjiyment of 3,000 Rupees to the Mulliks 

or chiefs, and^ 2,700 per annum as the pay 
of 45 matchlock-men, the Afreedees bound themselves to keep the Pass 
open, to protect the road through the defile, and secure travellers and 
traders from molestation. They were to be responsible for the value of 
all property carried off, and to furnish security in the shajie of a given 
number of hostages. This engagement was almost immediately broken. 
In the month of February 1850 the party of Sappers and Miners, inaking 
the road in British tenitory in the lands of tlie Bungush Puthans of tlic 
Kohat District, Vas cut up. Tliis outrage was followed by the attack on tlie 
four Afreedec villages in the Pass,* under the direction of the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier. Notliing was effected aftcrward.s in 
the way of an anucable arrangement until the following June, wJieji 
Lieutenant Lumsden made a .second engagement m’th the Afrcedce jMidlik.''-. 
This was also almost immediately broken. In November 1850 the 

sums allowed for the security of the Pa.'^s were great- 
ly increased. Rehmut Khan, an Onik7.yo chief, 
received a personal allowance of 2,000 Rtipoe.s ])er 
annum, and 6,000 Rupees for the pay of 100 men to be kept n.s guards 
on the “ Kothul,” or crest of the ridge, and the Afreedees got their old grants 
for the remainder of the defile. The pajonents thus aggregated 13,700 
Rupees per annum. 

58. From the time that Rehmut Khan Orukjiyc was admitted t» 
share in the arrangements for the Kohat Pa.'ss. a 
He fails in Ills arrange- continual quarrel Avas carried on between him and 

the Afreedec l^lulliks. They a.^seried that lie 
made aAvay with a portion of their .‘^hare of the allowajice, and vehemf nt- 
ly urged that he .should bo set aside ; and the .sum total allowed fer tk' 
whole Pass should bo paid to them. This being refused, and it h mg 
found impossible to reconcile their conflicting intere.sts, the slnigtrle om- 

cneh ])arty upbraiding the other a.s the authors of th.-i* rrinv 4 

;uirl <iutragcs which from time to time oeeurn tl. 

•* jM.IifT, Zttrg'-'<ti JvhrH, f, an'! U'-'-S'-r Kt’ol. 
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50. At Uu' Afrcedoos .siidilfiily ns^embled llu'ir mon, :u>d Itdl on 

, . Koliinnt Kli.'ins 'Oianls in f,wo ))osLs jii-st under 
!»rc driven ‘ •' 


ni< men 
fnnn tlicir po^i'' by (lie 
Afrcedccs. 


Now nTTOnf^!inont< witli 
ilie Afrocdcoscon'^iderod. 


tlie Kothul on tlio Ivoliai side. In.stoad of 100 
men being present ready for service, they wore not 
probably 20. Tliose were expelled, and the towor.s destroyed. Matters 
continued in this state until the close of the ye.ar. Colonel ^racke.son, tho 
Connnissioner of Peshawnr, had endeavoured to mature certain an-ange- 
ments for the care of the detile, independent of the Afrcodec.s, but Ins .sad 
fate deranged the plan. 

GO. On the arrival of the Chief Commissioner at Pe.shawur in Novem- 
ber, tho lluRsvm Kheyl Afreedees, who iidiabit and 
hold tlie Kohat defile, were summoned to Pe.sha- 
wur, wlicn thi'y nlVered to engage for the .security 
of the roail on the aggregixte allowancas, but 
refused to have anything to do with Rehmut Khan. It was impossible, 
therefore, to include that chief in aiy arningement ; and indeed his 
conduct had proved that no reliance could be placed on him. For 

the, sake of making a larger profit he did not keep u]) more than one 
fifth tho .stipulated force roipiired for tho “Kothul," and ho had exas 
pemted the Afro 2 dco.s beyond mea.sure. It would, on the other hand, 
have been in the last degree imiioHtic to have allowed the Afrccdcc.s to 
gain by their flagrant violation of their contracts, and, as they refused to 
engage for tho whole Pa.ss on their former allowances, it became necc.s.sary 
to make other aiTangonients. 

61. The tribe of Bungush Puthans, who form tho bulk of tho inhabi- 

^ „ .1 1 - tauts of the Kohat Valley, had always a.ssertod their 

Bimpii.sh Puth.'ins claim _ j ^ j ^ 

the “Kothul,” or ruigc of right to the “ Kothul,” or crest of tho ridge, tho 
the Kolmt 1 a. s. of the Kohat Pa.ss, as a part of their ancient 

boundaries. Thej’^ asserted that in olden times they had received an 
allowance for guarding it from the Mahomodan Emperors ; and they liad 
viewed the usm'pation of Rehmut Khan, chief of a distant clan, as an in- 
jury and indignity. 

62. Tliese Puthaas now came forward, and asked to be allowed the 
responsilhlity of that 23orLion of the Pass from tho 
Kohat side to the top of the “Kothul," on the 
emoluments enjoyed by Rehmut Khan. Their 

offer was accejited, and, as the Afreedees refused to accept their old allow- 
ances for then’ portion of the defile, or indeed_ to enter into any engage- 


They ofTcr to engage 
for its security. 
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ments if the “Kotlrar' was made over to the Bvmgaish Puthans, it 
was resolved to establish a blockade, and to debar the Afreedees from 
entering the Koliat and Peshawur Valleys. 

63. The Afreedees of the Hussun Kheyl are great traders. They are 

Mercantile linbits of carriers of salt for the Peshawur market, 

the Afreedees. and are also extensively engaged in suppbdng the 

wood used for household purposes. They also cul- 
tivate lands outside the Pass in the Peshawur Valley. They do not 
possess the means of subsistence if confined within their own defile. 
These circumstances had always been well known, and various attempts 
had been made to place an embargo on the Afreedees, ivith, however, 
but incomplete success. It was now clearly perceived that, with the Bun- 

gush Piithans opposed to them on the Kohat side, 
theh-'^trade.^ blockading could be effectively blockaded on that quarter 

and debarred from access to the salt mines of that 


district. Towards Peshawr, on the other hand, a more friendly feeling 
existed between them and their Momund neighbom's: indeed, a close 
connexion was generally supposed to subsist between the two tribes. An 
arrangement for blockade on that side therefore was more difficult, though 
by no means impracticable. 

64. It had for some time been resolved to erect a fortified post in the 


Fort near the mouth 
of the Kohat Pass. 


Peshawur Valley, at or near the mouth of the 
Kohat defile. This design was at once earned out ; 


a force moved from Pesha-wur, the site was'selected, 


and the building commenced. The post is situated not far from the 
village of Bazeed Kheyl, and about three miles from the Pass. It could 
not be placed nearer in consequence of a deficiency of water. Its posi- 
tion is extremely well chosen, enabling us to blockade the Hussun Kheyl 
Afreedees at pleasure, and it commands the lands which they formerly 
cultivated, and observes the Jawakee Pass to a certain extent also. It is 
connected with another but smaller post opposite the Jawakee Pass by a 


fcAV small police towers. 

65. While these arrangements were proceeding and the force was 

lying at Bazeed Kheyl, the Bungush Puthans as- 

Tlie Bungush PaUiaus strength, occupied the “ Kothul" in the 

occupy the liocnm, ^ , , 

and are driyen off by the Kohat defile, and commenced strengtbemng 

Afreedees. position by building towers of loose stones. On 

the second day the Afreedees, who had been attentively obser-ung these 
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aiTangementSj suddenly made an attack mtli 700 or 800 men from their 
own side, where the ridge is not very precipitous. They com 2 Dletely sur- 
prised the Puthans and drove them off the “ Kothid.” In tliis affam 
several Mulliks of the Puthans, one of whom possessed great influence, 
were killed, and Captain Coke, who was jjresent mth foiu’ orderlies, was 
slightly wounded. The Afreedees also lost a Mulhk and some men. 

66. On this check the Puthans entered into engagements mth a 

Arrano-ements conclud- Section of the Jawakee Afreedees, the Sepahs and 
ed with the Afreedees. Bezotees, tribes wliose lands adjoin the Kohat 

defile, and agreed to share the charge of the “ Kothul” and the allowances 
mth them.'* The confederacy, after some negociations, induced the 
Afreedees of the Pass to -withdraw their men from the “ Kothul,” and 


quietly took possession of it, where they have built towers which they 
have ever since occupied. On the other hand, we have completed the 
road from the Kohat side uj) to the crest of the ridge, which is now 
passable for guns. 

67. Such was the state of the Kohat Pass question at the end of the 

last year. But it may be added, that in June last, 
ed^n^JunTisss^^^^ ^ consequence of quarrels among the Afreedees 

themselves, the Pass was shut for nearly one month 
by our authorities. An Afreedee Mulhk had debauched the betrothed 
-wife of one of his clan, which led to the murder of the seducer and 
again to other consecutive murders. This again led to a feud 
between the inhabitants of the different villages. Several robberies 
were then committed with the -new of bringing the Afreedees of Akhora, 
at the mouth of the Pass, into disgrace with us. 

68. The heads of the confederacy inquired into the merits of the dis- 

Heads of the Afreedee and ascertained the guilty parties. But the 

confederacy punish the the evil-doers were shielded by the whole -vdllage of 
Boostee Kheyl people. t m 

Boostee Kheyl, the strongest in the defile. The 


* The Government allowance ofRs. 13,700 is thus distributed : — 


Bungush Puthans, 3,200 

Bezotees, 2,000 

Jawakees, 2,000 

Sepahs, 500 

Guile Afreedees, . , . . 5,400 

Bussee Kheyl Afreedees, ; 600 


Rupees per annum. 


13,700 
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association therefore attacked and destroj^ed this place wtli tlieh o^m 
men, and finaUy reduced the offenders to sue for pai’don, forced them to 
pay the whole value of the property carried of^ and mulcted them to the 
amount of the expenses which the Government had incurred in seizing a 
number of people and cattle belonging to the Afreedees of the Pass. On 
this occasion the Afreedees of Boostee Kheyl sent their women and chil- 
dren on an embassy to the confederacy to obtain forgiveness, an act, 
which among Puthans is considered as tantamount to entire submission. 

69. It is but just to record that these gratifying residts were brought 
about by the influence which Captain Coke, the 
Captain cSe at Kohat?^ Officer in charge of Kohat, has obtained by a rare 

combination of firmness, energ}*^, concihation and 
knowledge of the character of the %vild and fierce races "with whom he 
has had to deal. 


70. While endeavours were being made to reduce the Afi-eedees of the 

Kohat Pass to something like systematic adherence 
The Borec Aficedees. their engagements, it was resolved to punish 

those of Boree. These Afreedees hold a strong position in the Jawakee 
Pass, about twelve miles South of the Kohat defila 

71. The Afreedees of the Jawakee Pass are as warlike and more 

munerous than those of the Kohat Pass, and the 
Jawakee^Pass°°^ position of some of their villages, like Boree and 

o Janekor, more formidable. The Afreedees are 


divided into two sections, those of the Jawakee clan whose villages and 
lands adjoin Kohat, and -who are the Afreedees who lately leagued -with 
the Bungush Puthans to hold the Kohat “ Kothul." The rest of the 
Afreedees of the Jawakee Pass live on the Pesha-wiu side of the defile, and 


belong to the same clan as those of the Kohat Pass. 

72. AU the Afreedees of the Ja-wakee Pass are extensively engaged in 
the salt trade, and those on the Peshavmr side cultivate lands in the 
valley. The Jawakee Afreedees, some two years ago, entered into relations 
vuth Captain Coke, and have on the -whole adhered Awth tolerable fidelity 

to their engagements. But the Afreedees of the 
Simation of the Hits- jj^ssun Klieyl clan: and more paiticularly tlio.=e 
residing in the Boree villages, were systematic roD- 
bers and mm’derers. A1 then villages ho-svever, except Boree, are com- 
paratively open to attack j they are all strongly placed in the mgged, 
broken gi’omid at the foot of the Hill Boree hes in a little valley beyond 
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tlie first range, below several sjDirrs of uncommon 
■Bwee steepness to wliicli on a moment’s warning they 

can retire. The second range is also luglier, more 
abrupt and rugged than the ficrst, and of immense extent. 

73. The Mulliks of all the Hussun Kheyl villages in the Jawakee Pass 

Engagements entered came into camp at Bazeed Kheyl, and mth the ex- 
into by the Hussun Kheyl _ . 

Afreedees. ception of those of Boree entered into sole mn en- 

gagements,— that ©either they nor any individuals living in their 
villages would, for the future, commit crime in British territory ; secondly, 
.that they should refuse a passage through their lands to plunderers 
coming into British territory, or to • cruninals fiying therefrom ; third- 
ly^ that they should not afford, for the futme, an asylum to criminals 
and outlaws flying from justice. In return, they were to enjoy the per- 
mission which had been lately •withheld of trading and cultivating in 
British territory. 

.These terms being duly subscribed to, the MuUiks were dismissed Avith 
some smaU presents, and their people and property, which had been seized, 
were ordered to be released. 

74. The Boree Afreedees had for some time kept up a regular body of 
mounted men to facilitate their plundering expe- 
ditions. They had in every respect made themselves 

more obnoxious than those of the rest of the Pass. 
They were in the habit of carrying off people, whom they refused to 
release Avithout the payment of considerable ransoms ; and at this 

very time had actually an unfortunate Hindoo in 
their hands, Avhom they had seized. As they 
expressed a desire to negotiate also, they were told that they must release 
him, give up the horses of their mormted robbers, and make compensa- 
tion for all crimes which had been perpetrated by their people, Avithin 
a specific period. This they refused and Avere accordingly dismissed. A 
feAV days afterwards a force of 1,500 men left camp before day-break and 
marched to attack Boree. The troops crossed the outer range AAithout 
opposition, crossed the valley, and attacked their fortified villages, drove 

the Afreedees from the second range, and destroy- 
ed everything Avhich fell into our hands. In this 
affair the Boree people suffered considerable losses ; some of their most 
noted desperadoes were killed ; but the great advantage derived from the 
expedition Avas that it destroyed the reputation of impregnability Avhich 


Character of the Boree 
Afreedees. 


Their misdeeds. 


Their chastisement. 
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had hitherto attached to Boree. To use an expression of the Puthans oi 
the border, its “ purdah” (curtain) had been destroyed. We now un- 
derstand the exact position and resoui-ces of these Afreedees, and can 
at any time attack them -with still greater advantage than before. 

* 75 . During this expedition a circumstance occurred worthy of record. 
Fidelity of the Hussun number of the Afreedee Mulhks of the villages, 
SSpeditii?® engagements had but a few days pre- 

viously been made, accctfnpanied the troops and 
proved useful in various ways, and especially in retiring from Boree. 
During the attack many hundreds of the inhabitants of these villages 
posted themselves on a strong position above the defile, by which the 
troops were to leave the valley to emerge from the lower range into the 
Plain. A reserve of two companies held the heights on the other side 
of the defile. These Afreedees not only in no way attempted to aid the 
men of Boree, but on the contrary furnished with alacrity water, which 
was extremely scarce, to the troops, and, on being required, fell back to a 
considerable distance. The Mulhks of these Afreedees were subsequently 
presented •with small presents and written acknowledgments of their 
good behaviour by the Chief Commissioner. 

76. The Afreedees of these Hills are indeed an extraordinary race. 
General character of virtues and vices almost of an antagonistic 

the Afreedee tribe. character. They are frank, hospitable, brave and 

high-spirited, faithful to each other, and usually true to engagements 
which they make with a stranger who takes refuge 'with them. On the 
other hand, they are cruel, indifferent to the shedding of blood, even on 
slight occasions, faithless to public engagements, avaricious, and sensual. 

77- The only other event of political importance worthy of record. 


Emeute near Eawul occurred during the tliree years under 

Pindee in 1850. re-view, was the petty emeute near Rawul Pindee 

in the last week of September 1853, which happened in this ■wise. The 
sudden attack on the life of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson was succeeded 
by an excitement, in some degree approaching to a panic, on the 
part of a section of the European community at Pesharvui’. It was 
imagined that the Mahomedan population of the valley was about to 
rise, and .that the adjacent Hill tribes awaited but that signal to pour 
do^vn in support. This feeling of alarm was further increased by the 
circumstance that the autumn of 1853 had proved extremely imhealthy 
in the valley, and that upwards of 3,000 of the native troops were 
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prostrated by sickness. It was accordingly deemed expedient by tbe 
Pesbawur authorities to order up the largest portion of the troops from 
Rawul Pindee. 


78. Among the population which inhabit the strong country at 
, the foot of the belt of low hills which run from 

the Indus to the Jhelum, parallel "with the moun- 
tains behind them, is an interesting race called the “ Gukkurs.” 
Tradition asserts that many hrmdred years ago they were the lords 
paramount in this part of the covmtry. They claim affinity to the royal 
house of Timour, and until about thirty years ago held considerable 
Their ancient origin possessions in the upper portion of the Scinde- 
andhigh spirit. Saugor Doab. They are high spirited, brave 

and hardy, but despise all peaceful or industrial occupations. They 
consider that they have a prescriptive right to live on the labors of 
others, and that any other occupations but those of war and the chase 
are unworthy of a race of their ancient and noble lineage. 


79. It is said that there are as many as a thousand famihes of Guk- 
kurs in the Salt Range, scattered all along the foot of the low hills. 
Among them was a decayed family, the head of which bore the title of 

Raja The male members of mature age were a 
The Enja of Mandla /..i j .lo 

and his son Nadir Khan, lather and son ; the former had become an old man, 

but the son was in the prime of hfe. Both had 

been noted freebooters and given the Seikhs much trouble ; they had 

originally held estates of considerable value which the Seikhs confiscated ; 
and, after an ineffectual resistance of some years, they had settled down 
and taken service in the irregular force. Their career had been one full 


The vicissitudes of 
their career. 


of vicissitude, at one time in arms plundering 
the country, at another serving in the field, at 


another in prison. 


80. During the first Seikh War the father and son took the opportunity 
to retire to the glens and fastnesses in the low hills, from whence they 
carried on a kind of guerilla war j but, when Major Abbott assumed charge 

of Huzara, they came in to him and were rewarded 
They obtain a jagecr. ^ jageer of 24,000 Rupees per annum. At the 

time of the insmTection, they resided m Mandla, about eighteen miles 
from Rawul Pindee, not far from the road which leads to the new hill 
station of Murree. 

E 



81. The old Kaja ShahwuUee had of late years married a young 

And dispute about ^ ^^rnHy. This led to do- 

their respective shares in mestic quarrels between him and his eldest son 

Nadir Khan^ a soldier of some character and 
spirit. He insisted, in consequence, on a division of the jageers ; and 
though, strictly speaking, he had no claim to any separate Share during 
his father s life, under the peculiar circumstances of the case was allowed 
something less than one-half. This, however, did not satisfy Nadir Khan, 

who desired to have the share wliich his father 
.•inTnsiuTectiOT? retained, and his failure to effect this object led 

him to engage in an attempt at an iusiurection. 

82. At this time, and for some months previously, a faqueer had been 
wandering about the Salt Eange, who laid claims to peculiar sanctity. 

Among other attributes he was supposed to be able 
Pcshora people, who attended on him, in a 

miraculous manner. This impostor conceived the 
idea of personating Peshora Singh,*' son of Maharaja Rimjeet Singh, who 
perished in the Fort of Attock some years ago. A follower of the fa- 
queer, who had formerly been a servant of Peshora Singh, contributed to 
the general delusion by pointing out various marks on the faqueer’s 
person, which, it was said, were weU known to have been peculiar to 
Peshora Singh. 

83. Nadir Elhan entered into communication ^vdth this impostor, and 

„ , -with them was joined JafiSr IClian, a brave man, 

Nadir Kliau leagues ’ 

with Peshora Singh, and but a desperate ruflSan and murderer, wliosc right 
Jaffir IQian, a desperado. been amputated by a judicial sentence 

under Sedch rule. It Avas supposed to have been the intention of this 
triumvii-ate to raise all the followers they could manage, and .simultaneously 
attack the RaAvul Pindee cantonment and the little hill station of Slurrco. 
S4. Their designs, hoAvever, transpired, the faqueer decamped, rvns 
followed, and some of his adherents seized. He 
Failure of their designs, Maharaja Golab Singh's temtory, 

but was there identified by a party sent in search of him, to Avhom ho 


* Peshora Singh vns treacherously seized hy Sirdar CJiiittcr Singh, at the instigation of th.- 
Mnliarancc, in 1845, and stihscqucntly murdered in Attock by the ivull-knoivii rnttch Klwn 
Tiiwancli. IVlicii the latter ivas obliged to .surrender the Fort of lliinnooiiilSlSiot}.!- 
Seikh insurgents, and asked for quarter, the reply of the soldier^ was “ llcincinbcr I’cihofr. 
Singh," and a volley of musquetry. 


( ) 


v.K <fivon ujt hy I'njrv JrtNohir Sin<»li. .Inilir Klum fttiloni rain'* in funl 
U\ clrar lnnv-‘''lf. Init \va-; plar^'^l untl'’r nnvst. 

Na. A S'>i)ch .‘inlar. a \vaU-UtK»wn ainl faitliful lulln rrnt rf <lir Hriti.sli 

(ioYrrinn<'3it, lia<l Iw.'ti .'‘ lit (oMnntllri witli n mr-> 

C'a’ IsrlChr.*!, , * 

j^V'.r t*» Xiviir Khan, with u- .mani-r: of i afi’ty joul 
|nr*lon if iii’ wouM nt on*''* mmo in. Ihit th** ‘iuliir wa't {''ii*< <l. phm- 
ch'rril nini with rantnno'ly. Xutiir Khan, Inariny lliat n mhuII 

th'tarhnn. nt of wjtli thr (Vimni-^ icu' r of tho .lln hiin l)ivi‘‘ifin w*a'J 

inoviin; on M.an<i!a, l- fl hi'; viliayr .’unl nrrlr fn- tlr* h< i!'ht‘! of ih'” a'lju- 
crnt r.anC''. 'vln ra h“ hn]^'"l for aid funn th** hiU-ni' H. wit!) whojn ho wn'i 
consn 010(1 hv jnarrl.so'' •and old ;u o-dation", H*- w.'i’^ .at onro foljnWfd hy 
tho tr.n-'p'--, hi'i n>ih< n ut^ n prat/dly hrod on th' ir pnr.U'-r.', hut tlio n lv 1 
ehi-'f wa*' i vt-ntually raptnr. d. 

i'*'. In thi^ affair Mr. Iv 'riiornton, t!)- t’onnni ionM of tho l)ivi‘-ion, 

}o't' d with mnolj on'*r '^v, inoinntitudo and dotor- 

S'!rcf'< <'f 7.Tr. K. . . ' , 

Ti, irr’.ton*.* ciTortM!) itio ininrUion. and it was niandy owmo to ni^j fjond 

jn:uiaj4< ni','n( and hjral inlhi' iir*- that tht* hill-inm 
did not join tho in'-ururnt-;, hut. wrro induro<l (o r< iro aii'l dolivor up 
Xadir Khan. Sird.ar Xrhal Sinoh wn'inho r<‘\nird hy th" men of a villain 
wlio, lioarinij th.at a Govoniinont Otliror wa-; h- inj,' r.arri>’d throuoli thoir 
I.antK as a pri'^oner, .and ffarintt that tlioy would afiorwards Ik* cYdlrd to 
account, ftojijKil tho c'corl nu'l rtdon;'*d the rinlar, whom thoy .suh*-*i- 
quontly carriod in rafrt}* to the Coimnir.-innr-r. 

87. The ringloadora w^n; all j)lac'-<l on tlicir trl.al without delay, 
and tho'-'o who hatl taken tho most prominent jiart 
in tho iuHurrection wore .‘v;veroly punhhod. Nadir 
]vhan and one follower were hanged, and eight 
others sentenced to varif)us period.^ of impri.sonment, 
varying from .six to fourteen ye.ars. Tito faquenr, 
who turned out to ho aJatof Jngadri, who had 
many yc.arn ago adopted tho life of a religious 
mendicant, wn.s transported for life ; and Jaffir 

Kliau Golera died in prison ; all the other parties 
concerned in the plot were jjardoned, and those individuals who rendered 
good seivdcc were handsomcl}’^ rewarded. 

88 , The result of this attcm})t only fiorred to show how great and 
favorable a change had taken place, imperceptibly, during the past five 
years, in the habits, prejudices and feelings of the people of these Hills, 


l’«ni‘1)mcnt of »he 
rin^Ic.Tlcr^. 


Nadir IGnn executed. 


Po.diora Sinph tmu'-jHjr- 
ted for life. 


Jftfiir IDinn dies in pri- 
Fon. 
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89, The regular force allotted for the Peshamu’ Valley had hithezdo 

been two regiments of European Infantr\% five of 
Increased force in the -vr a- t p ,1 • 

Peshawiu- Valley. Iniantry, three regiments of Cavalry, twenty- 

four field-pieces, and reserve Artillery. Government, 

though deeming this force ample for all probable contingencies, in conse- 

(juence of the alarm "which had foUo'wed Colonel MackesoAs assassination, 

resolved to increase the troops by one regiment of European Infantrj', 

t"wo of Native Infantry, one of them Iiregulai’S, and one of In’egidar 

Cavalry. This will add a full Brigade to the force, and increase it to— 

European Infantr}^, 2,500 

Native Infantiy, 10,500 

Cavalry, 2,000 

Description of the -r,. , , ^ , 

force, Jbield Guns, 21.' 

hLea vy ^luns, ... ... ... ... ... 

Mountain Train, 12 

European Artillery, 400 

— ^^ving an aggregate of 2,900 European Soldiers, 12,500 Natives, and 
36 guns, exclusive of the heavy train. 

90. A whole regiment of Native Infantry has also been alloAved for 
the Fort of Attock, and a regiment of Irregular 
arwn^ement? Cavalry cantoned at Shumshabad, sis miles from 

it. Thus an additional force of fuU 5,300 has been 
added to the Peshawiu Frontier, all of which has been taken from the 
interior of the country "without the slightest inconvenience. There can 
be no question of the wisdom of these airangements ; so long as the 
Frontier is secure, all will go on well internally ; but any danger, or even 
alarm, along the border acts on the minds of the European and Native 
public, and has a manifest tendency to produce mischievous results. 


Section 31 3F* 


military. 

91. In this section will be described the changes and imprm'emenfs 
in mi- vhich Were effected during 1851, 18o2, 1853, in 
litary^ defences. the militaiy defences of that portion of the Frou" 

tier under the care of the local Administration, 
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Extent of the Frontier. 


92. That portion of the ]''ron(icr <lio prolccdou of Avhich is onfnislod 
to the Cliiof Commissioner may be divided into 
tlirco sections, — the first., ■which extends from the 
confines of Scinde to the Kohat Pass, a length of full oOO miles ; the 
second, that of Eusnfzj'o, from near Tvmgi in Ilnshtnnggnr ronnd to 
Kubhul on the Indus, equal to 100 more; the third, from Torheila on 
the left side of that river, by Khaghan, to the right bank of the Jholum, 
•which is at least 200 miles. Thus the whole of the AVestern or North- 
•western Frontier, 800 miles in extent, with the exception of that ])ortion 
in front of the Khybur, is guarded b}' troops under the ordere of the 
local or civil Administration. 


93. The military and organised Police force available for the ])roloC' 

_ , . lion of the border, as above described, amounts to 

Forces nt the disposni 

of the civil Adminisini- 15,33l<men. Thc.sc troops have been distributed 

with due regard to the ]teculinr features of the 
counhy, the past history and jnesent character of the peo])lc themselves, 
the conduct and resources of the independent border tribes, and the 
facilities or othenrii;e of siq^port from the regular troo])s in the Punjab. 

9I. The groat bulk of the force is stationed in the Kohat District and 

Chiefly stationed in the Derajat, as being generally distant from sup- 

Dcrnjat and Koliat. rivcis and difficult dofilos inter- 

vening. Kohat itself is indeed but little more than forty miles from the 
large military cantonment at Pc.shawur, but between tbcm lies Ibe 
celebrated defile of the former name. 

95, There are two other Passes from which Kohat can be relieved by 

Passes Icadiii" to Ko- regular annj^ the one through Klmttuck, the 

other lower dotvii the Indus, by Khooshalghur. 
The first is a very difficult one ; it has lately been carefully surve 3 '’ed, 
and will, it is to he hoped, he hereafter made practicable for guns. It is 
now the line by which the Kohat salt trade is earned on by the Klmt- 
tucks. But the Khooshalghur route is the true line of communication 
•with Kohat Between it and KaAvxil Pindee the distance does not exceed 
100 irules. The whole road on the right bank of tlie Indus, including 
the well-known Sheikh Ullee defile, has been for some time opened, and 
is practicable for guns during all seasons of the year. The remainder of 
the road, from the left hank of the Indus to Ka'wul Pindee, is now being 

Approaches hy Khoo- ^h®^ ^ completed, and a swung-hridge 

shaighur. established at Khooshalghur, wdiere the Indus is 
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nailow and the banks liigli and rockj’-, Kohat might be reached by troo])s 
on the third day from Kawul Pindee. Tliis is of gi-eat importance : 
Kohat hemg suiTounded by ^'arlike and predatory tribes, posseting 
itself a fierce and fanatic population, and being the route from Cahul liy 
the Himgoo and Khoonrim Valleys. 


96. The nearest sui^ports to the Derajat are the Brigade at Iklooltan 
Nearest supports to the South, and that at EatvnI Pindee for tlic 
^ Northern part. Between it and Mooltan arc two 

broad rivers, the Clienab and Indus, and upwards of forty miles of road, 
mostly of a sandy character, liable to frequent inundation in many parts- 
Between the Derajat and Rawul Pindee the distance e.xcccds 200 milo.s, 
with one river to cross. This part of the Frontier, being thus to a consi- 
derable extent isolated, requires to be hold in considerable strength. 


97. Eusufzye is sufficiently protected by the Guide Corps, which hn.s 

Eusufzyc protected by lately located in a defensible cantonment in 

tlie Guide Corps. ^ centrical position at Hoti-!Murdan. It is within 

two forced marches of Peshawur, but the Cahul Eiver, which is not ford- 
able, intervenes. 

98. Tlie Northern Frontier, except where it borders the Irulns is 

Northern division of comparatively secure. At this ])oint it is, doubl- 
Erontier hoiv far secure. exposed to raids from tnld and warlike moos : 

but the country is, in its rugged and mountainous nature, a sotirco of 
strength, and the Cis-Indus tribes arc well able to defend themselves 
from without, and there is little to bring them in coHi.sion nhh the 
British power. Along the re.st of the border there is still loss to guard 
again-st We have nothing to apprehend from Ifaharaja Golab Singh 
and his people ; but the whole of Huzara is difficult ground, which might 
prove dangerous from the character and past history of its irdiahi- 
tants. 


99. During 1851 various arrangements for the more complete deferio' 

, ^ , , of the Frontier were enbeted. TIk' Camel 

Cnnicl CorfK placed . . 


which had been for some time stationed in die 
Dcmjat, was placed under the cordrol fd' th'> Bri- 
gadier commanding in that rpiart^ r. TiU' P'routt- r 
was farther strengthened ly the additien to Koh -.f 
of anotlier corj)s of Irregular Infantn', and a cornjKiny of Kntive Arttil- O 
of the line. 


under the BriL'udicr emn- 
inaiidin;; in the Dernjut. 

1851. 

Force ndded to KolnU. 
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Barookotc Cantonment 
abandoned. 


1 00. It ^Yas furtlior decided that all the principal Frontier forts in 

the Derajat .should have a regvilar armament and 
and provisioned! provisioned. The 1st Scikh Local Infantiy took 

the place in Iliiznra of the Srd Punjab Coi^^s, 

ordered to Kohat- 

101. In 1852 it Yvas considered de-sirable to add another corjis to 

3rd Scikh I^cal In- Huzara, and accordingly the 3rd Seikh Local In- 
fantry scut to li\r/.ara. fanlry tvere transferred from the Trans-Sutlej 

States. The cantotimcnt at Barookote also hav- 
ah^ni^ncd^^^'^*^"'”'^"^ proved unhealthy, the 1st Seikhs -were removed, 

and in the followng year the place was abandoned. 

102. In ^Maj' of this 3 ‘etir the Board tvere able to reinforce Sir Colin 

Campbell by a remment and a half of Infantry, 
Portion of Kolmt force . rnir •• 

reinforce Sir C. Campbell and a Wing ol Cavalry from Jvohat tor service in 

inRanny.jc. Banazyc. Tills force marched through the Kohat 

defile, and were present in the difierent operations against Banaz^^e and 

its Swat allies during the month of June. 

103. In October 1852 it was resolved that the batteiy at Asnee 
Two gtms from Asnee should furnish two guns for Dehra Ghazee Klian, 

Sanf&tSJni&ilS ^ud that the one at Bunnoo should supidy two 
at Dehra Ismael Klian. jg^^^il Khan : the latter to re- 

main during the cold weather only. 

101. During this year, troops being required for service in Burmah, 
4th Seikh ikicnls the 4th SciJch Local Corps, ivhich had been origi- 
•voluntccr for Burmah. raised for the civil duties of the Cis and Trans- 

Sutlej territorie.s, and which had subsequently be- 
come general service regiments, volunteered for employment in Burmah. 
One of them^' was accordingly ordered down, and distinguished itself on 
several occasions under the commandant, Major Armstrong. 

105. In the interior of the country the dismantling of forts not 

Ports at Noorpoor required for public purposes was completed. It 
and Kangra maintained. decided to keep up those of Kangra and Noor- 

poor, and to improve their defences and garrison them with regular 
troops. The Fortress of Kangra is a stronghold of ancient renown, main- 
tained Avith great care by the Mogul Emperors, as the key of the Kangi'a 
Hills, and subsequently knoAvn as the place of refuge for the Katooch 


* The 4th Seikhs . 
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princes. The Fort of Noorpoor is important, as commanding the approaches 
to the Hills in that quarter, from the Havec and Maharaja Gohb 
Singh s country ; Kotilah, midway between Kangra and Moorjroor, which 
had sustained a siege of several years against aU the cfTorts of Eimjeet 
Singh, was dismantled. 

106. In consequence of the peaceful aqrect of the coimtiy in 1852, it 

MoTcablo column "-“S resolvcd by Government no longer to keep’ up 

Jniiundhnr reduced, and camage for a moveahle column at Jullundhur, and 

also in the Manjha, • xi r n • .1 ,, , 

in the ioUomDg year the moveable column for the 

Manjha Doah was reduced from 4,-500 men and 14 guns to 2,400 men 

and 14 guns. 

107 . In May lSo3 the 3rd Seildi Local Infantrj^, wliich had been a 

1853 . timepreidously transferred to Huzaro, evinced 

a disobedient and even mutinous spirit. TJic 

• Jlisconduct of tljc 3rd i n i ^ 

Scikii Local Infantry- .at sepoys had been called on by their Commanding 
Iluzana. Officer to aid in the erection of their linc.s. Iltc 

discontent, which was thus excited, not being met by judicious and deci- 
sive measures, spread among all ranlcs; and it became cvenfu/illy neces- 
sary to appoint a court of inquiry, comiioscd of selected Offioers, to 
ascertain tlie state of the corps, and tlie circumstances connected with all 
the ill-feeling whicli existed. This duty was ably perfonned, and according 
to its recommendation tivo entire companies, and a numlxir of Native 0(11- 

cors and men Irelonging to the other companif's, 
srcnsurc.': adopted w -yverc dismissed tlic Sendee. Tliesc moa.suro.s, mid the 
appointment of a new Commanding Officer, liavc 
proved completely cfTcctual. TJio regiment, now commanded by Ca{»- 
tain Robert Eenny, is in excellent order, and ha.s lately vohintccnMl 
for sen'icc, wliorever tliC}'’ may be required, in any quarter of the world. 

108. Irr November 1852 llie Supreme Govcninient was pleased t<> 

Four V,.„, ‘->^>1 f""'' tain gtl.LS lo tlio ArtillfO' "f 

added to Tronticr force. |],q Punjab Irregular Force. Tlic.-c* guns are «>• 
poundcre ; .and two arc altacbod to the batten- at Kohal, and two to th'd 
at Biinnoo. No additional cslahlisliinonts arc required for tlnw gone 
The men of the batlcric.s, a.s well .as their animals, are trained for th" 

extra work. in. 

lOa. XJudcT the sanclion of Government a genrnd r lief in tt“- ‘ 

jab Irregular Force, with the exception of Ih'^ !'• 
and 3rd Kegiments of Infantry and Srind. Kif.' 


] 853 . 
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« 

Gciicrnr relief of tbc Corps, was efVected during tlie cold season 
force* ^ 

of 1S53-51-. 3’he Cavalry and Iidimtiy moved 
from outpost to outpost by the Frontier roads of communica- 
tion. 


110. On a general review at this time of the military arrangements 

One rofrinicnt of In- defence of the Southern portion of the De- 

fantry iiicunicicut for rajat it was con.sidercd that one regiment of In- 
Soiithcrn Derajat. * i /• t • t . i • • 

lantry, the torce Jntlierto stationed in it, was not 

sufficient for its complete security. The Frontier line is here full 200 

■miles in extent The border had been constantly threatened by the 

strong Hill tribes of the Munees. In May 1853 a jiarty of them 

attacked the foragers of the .5th Punjab Ca- 

1853 . 

valiy, killed a number of its gra.ss-cu tiers and 
several troopers, and made good their retreat in safety to the 
Hills. 


111. This part of the border was protected by two cantonments, one 


Half regiment sent 
from Asneo to Dchra 
• Ghazec Khan. 


at Asnee, the other at Dehm Ghazee Khan, between 
which places the single corps of Infantry had been 
divided. Tlie coips of Punjab Infantry was for 
the future placed at Debra Ghazee Khan, and the duties of 

Asnee entrusted to a Police Battalion. Thi.s 


Police Battalion Ecnt 
to Asnee. 


a 

airangement has afforded considerable relief to the 

o 


troops engaged in a very arduous duty, and added materially to the 
defence of the Frontier. 


The Camel Corps. 


112. In August 1853 Government finally resolved to convert the 
Scinde Camel Corps into a regiment of Local 
Infantry armed •svitli rifle.s, and added it to the 
Punjab IiTegular Force. As had been observed in the Board's Eeport, 
the Camel Corps lost much of its peculiar value in a confined border 
Converted into a regi- countiy like the Derajat, while its cost was ex- 
ment of Rifles. cessivc. By this change a considerable saving 

has been effected. Government have at last been in a position to reduce 
all the irregular levies except 336 foot-men. In place of the Camel 
A new Police Batta- Corps, it lias added to the Frontier force a coi|ds 
lion added. of Rifles .and a Police Battalion, the two equal 

to 1,800 trained • soldiers, and reduced the annual expenditure by 
Rupees 1,60,422 per annum. 

F 
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113. The Camel Coips, wlien fii-st raised for lervice iu Sciude, was 

Men of tlie Camel composed of volunteers from the Bombay 

therefore, it was to he converted 
ments. ° mto a regiment of Infantry, these men received the 

option of returning to theh former coips, if they 
should be unAvilling to serve on the new terms. This alternative was 
accepted by a considerable number, but the ranks have been filled up by 
an efficient body of recruits, chiefly Punjabees and Trans-Indus Puthans. 
These race.s, it is well knoivn, make excellent soldiers, peculiarly adapted 
both to the climate and to the style of warfare which prevails on the 
border. 

114. A spirit of discontent was however unfortunately excited in the 

Some men are refused minds of a few men, in consequence of an ill-judg- 
tlieir discharge. order of the Commanding Officer. A number 

of Non-commissioned Officers, among the Camel Drivers, had been 
•refused their discharge, to which under the Government instructions 

they were cleaily entitled, and had been compelled 
to serve in the ranks of the Eifles as privates. 
One of their number determined on revenge, and dming the absence of 
Attempt on Lieutenant Captain Bruce, the Commanding Officer at the 
Moore’s life. Frontier out-posts, attempted to minder Lieutenant 

Moore, the Officer Second in Command. The assassin attacked his 
Officer at dead of night, as he lay asleep, inflicted on him several dan- 
gerous wounds, and shot dead one of the guard who seized him. Tins 
miscreant escaped a public execution by poisoning himself after being 
sentenced to death. 

115. Since this unhappy event discharges have been freely given to 

Subsequent good order all desirous of leaving the corps. A new Command- 
of the Scinde Rifles. jjjg Officer has been appointed, and a few Native 

Officers and men drafted from the 1st Punjab Regiment. It is anti- 
cipated that these measures wiU prove effectual, and that the Scinde 
Rifles will soon be found in as good order as any corps on the Frontier. 

116. The irregular levies, wdio contributed so much to the protec- 

tion of the Frontier during the first years after 
1853. annexation, and the peaceable state of tlie lionlcr 

Irregular lei-ies gra- generally, were the elite of the force which illiyor 
dually reduced. Edwardcs had enlisted and commanded during 

the last SeUch War. As the Punjab corps were raised, the in-cguhir 
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levies were gradually reduced. The best niou and Ofiiccns were drafted 
into (ho inounteil Police, and all otliei's who dc.sired and were fit For 
service received facilitie,s for enlisting in (be new corps. In this way 

* M.n i.i a. large number were provided for; 11 jI* troops 

ivl'inaTiia?x'e KhVii', 3 mounted Police are composed entirely of 


Deina Ismael Khan. -1 {Iio.sc moii, aiul many arc also to be found in the 

.lla'lnm, 1 


Add Knhat Dislricl,. 


Dctlucl far ,3:50 Levies still mnin- 


.11.1. 

If, 010 

[ler 

• >» 

2,7fi0 

19 

* 

/,72S 

19 

• It 

2,r.2,021 

19 

'» 

2,70, .3.38 



22,800 

n 

• Its. 

2,99,;5.38 


)l 

27,9.3-1 

9f 

. Il.l. 

‘2,71,37 J 



Alooltan, 1 other battalions and troop.s. Tliosc 3vho had 

11 « done o.spccial service, or had been wounded 

during the war, received pensions and gratui- 
ties on their discharge. There are now only !i3(> in temporary employ- 
ment in the Bunnoo Di.strict. 'J'he reductions wliich were effected 

Di'hi-a {llin7f>o Dislricl, lls 1-1, 0|0 per an. during 18.53 ill tllis foi'CC 

Li'ia Disiiici, ,, ,, wcro cdual to Runccs 

Khunsjnrli Dislricl, „ 7,7--’S „ ^ b ixupLUS 

Dohni Ismail Khan District, „ 2,r.e,oii „ 2,71, pcr annum. 

A 11 T - 1 . 'Tohd Rnpcc-s, 2,7fi,.’i.38 „ 117. Tlic rcpugnaucc at 

Add Knhat Dislricl, 22,800 „ ^ ° 

• first entertained liy the men 

Tol.nl per Aniinin, Us. 2,99,;5.>8 . 

Dctliici for ,3:50 Lcvic-s still main- of the iiTcgular levies to 

(allied ill Dchra Ismael Khan, „ 27,0.3-1 „ uniform, and to 

Saving per Anniiin, Ii.s. 2,71,371 any measure of discipline, 

no longer c.xists. Regular 
and liberal pay, and considerate but firm ti'catmcnt by their European 
Kepiignaiicc to wear Oflicci-s, have rendered them fully aware of their 
real interests .and the solid advantages of the ser- 
vice. At Dehra Ghazec Khan the Police Horse, composed of these 
le\ae.s, at finst declined with one voice to serve, if required to dress 
in uniform. It being e.xplained, however, that the only recprircment 
nvas that they should be clad alike, and that they might select the 

color and style of dress, .all difficulties 3^anished, 
How overcome. . . i , 

and the service is now eagerly sought lor by men 

of the best classes on the border. 

118. During 1853 the Avorks connected with the Forts of Kohat, 
jgrjj Bahadoor Kheyl and Bunnoo, made considerable 

progress under the direction of the Engineer 

thc^orts of Kohat°Bun- Officers, Lieutenants Garnett and Cadell. All 

noo, Bahadoor Kheyl and f-Q^ts except Koli at are now close on comple- 

Akiilgurh. ^ , -rr- . , -f. . -1 

tion. The foundations of the Kohat Fort proved 
unsound, which has added considerably to the labor and expense of its 
erection. The defences of the Fort of Akalgurh were greatly improved, 


imiform. 


How overcome. 
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Frontier posts finished. 


and completed by tlie late Captain Pitzgcrald shortly before that Officer 
was forced by ill health to leave the Frontier. His death has been a 
great public loss. 

119. The Frontier out-posts from Dubbra, in the Dehra Ismael 
Khan District, to the confines of Scinde have 
all been finished, and afford considerable security 

against the Hill robbers. Tliese defensive measiu'es and the success of 
the operations against the Omerzye Wuzeerees, Sheoranees and Kusranees, 
described in- the political section of this Report, have done much to 
maintain the peace of the Frontier, It may however be confidently 
predicted that from time to time Government will be compelled to 
enter the Hills in force, and punish such tribes as may ravage the border 
villages. The Murrees and Mahsood Wuzeerees are, at present, the 
tribes who appear most likely to require chastisement. 

120. With the view of enabling Officers to obtain early and correct 

^ . . information of the gatherings or movements of the 

Expenditure sanction- — r^' . t 

ed for procuring intelli- -ttill tribes. Government, m Januaiy 1852, sanc- 

tioned an expenditure, at the several Frontier 
stations, not exceeding 50 Rupees per mensem, for those objects. This 
measm’e, added to the readiness with which the villagers of the Plains 
call for aid against . marauders, has proved of much service and enabled 
our troops to baffle their attemjits on many occasions. 

121. In January 1853 Government was pleased to assent to the 
suggestion of the local authorities for a change 
in the color of the uniform of the Punjab Infan- 
try. Drab has been substituted for scarlet, as 
better suited for troops constantly engaged in 
Frontier skirmishes. It is the color worn by the 

Guide Corps ; and so nearly does it resemble the face of the country, both 
hill and dale, that men in this dress are scarcely distinguishable at a 
distance of a hundred and fifty yards. 

122. On a representation to Govemment on the subject of recruiting 

Eecruits from the for the Punjab Irregular Force it was ruled, fflat 

Punjab preferred. for fiie future selections should, as far as possible, 

be restricted to the inhabitants of the Punjab and adjacent countries. 
Experience had proved that the climate of the Derajat is not congenial 
to the constitution of the men of Hindoostan, who generally fill the 
ranks of the regular Army. ■ The distance also of then homes rendered 


1853. 


Drab substituted for 
scarlet in the itniform of 
the Punjab Infantry. 
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37irc-arms. 


it very difficult to grant tliein adequate furlough with due regard to 
the requhemcnls of the Service. 

123. The description of fire-arm best adapted for the Infantry 
soldier of the Frontier has attracted considerable 
attention. The opinions of the most experienced 
military men connected with the Administration, or holding commands 
in the Punjab Irregular Force, have been obtained, and the result 
submitted to the Supreme Government. The advantage of increasing 
Number of rifle-men number of rifle-mcn was admitted. Formerly, 

incre.'iscd. there was but one corps, the 1st Punjab Infantry, 

so armed. There are now three regiments of Rifles, and the flank 
companies of the other three Infantry corps of the force have also 
been armed ■with that weapon. 

124!. On a border -where it will often be found necessary to enter the 
Advantages of the ^ills agauist an enemy skilled in the warfare 
nfle in Hill ■warfare, adapted to the circumstances of theh position, and 
thoroughly acquainted with every foot of the groimd, and after some 
preparation able to bring numbers against our troojis, it is of the 
utmost importance that the latter should be armed with the weapons 
best suited to the work they have to jDerform. There is no part also 
of the British territory where it is of so much consequence that 
the soldier should be thoroughly trained to the use of those weapons. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Home Government may be pleased 
to send out, for trial, rifles of the most approved pattern and invention ; 
and that the men, by constant practice and careful training, be made 
good marksmen. 


125. Brigadier Hodgson has been uninterruptedly in command of 

Services of tbcBriga- Punjab Irregular Force during the period 

dicr commanding the embraced in the present Report, The services of 
Punjab Irregular Porcc. . ^ 

this Officer, when in personal command of the 
expeditions against the Sheoranee and Kusranee Hill tribes in the 
spring of 1853, obtained the approbation and thanks of the Supreme 
Government: Captain Prout, Major of Brigade, and the Officers and 
troops employed on these occasions also received the thanks of Govern- 
ment. 

126. Various changes, during the last three years, have occurred 

Changes among the among the European Officers of the force. 
European Officers. Lieutenant Hammond, a highly meritorious Offi- 
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cer, who raked No. 2 Light Field Battery, waa, on hk promotion to 
repmeutal Cairtam, obliged hy the niles of the Sendee to vaeite liis 
staff appointment He wan a great loss to the force. Lieutenant 
Stokes Commissary of Ordnance at Dehra Ismael Khan, sncceecled 
to the charge of the battery, and has since died to the general regret of 
his brother O&cers. Lieutenant Stokes was an Officer of real zeal and 
considerable professional ability. 

127. Captain Fitzgerald, one of the most distinguished Officers of 
The late Captain Fitz- the Bomba}^ Army, in command of the 5th Pim- 

jab Cavalry, was compelled by ill health to resign 
his charge, and suhsei^uently died on his way to England. During the 
period that this Officer served on tlie Frontier, he performed most useful 
service. In addition to the command of his corps, lie undertook tlio 

His mai-its repairs and improvements of the Fort of Alcal- 

gurh. He superintended tlie coiistniclion of the 
Frontier roads and posts in the Debra Ismael Khan District, and 
completed a topogi’aphical map of the surrounding coimtry. Lieutenant 
Bruce has succeeded to the Command of the 5tb Cavalry. 

128. Captain Green, Second in Command of the 5th Punjab lufantiy, 
was appointed to the Command of the 2nd Regiment. in succession to 

Captain Johnstone, wlio retired from llic Service, 
of Onicers”''' Captain Wilde, who liad joined the 2nd Infantry 

as Adjutant, and had been promoted to bo Second 
in Command of the 4th Regiment, succeeded Captain Walsh in the- 
charge of this corps. 

129. Captain Vaughan, Second in Command of the 2iid, was apjiointcd 
to the Command of the 5th Infantrj' in llic place of Cajitain Crmvo who 
resigned. 

130. With the single exception of the temporaiy discontent in tlu’ 

Scindc Rifles, every regiment and battery of tlie 
th^forc™* cfiictency of Irregular Force lias continued to maintain 

a high stale of order,* iliscijiliiic and efficiency. 

■*' Extract from Brigade Orders, dated Dehra Ghazee Khan, ‘27 th Fehrnanj 
Trii: relief of llic riinjab Irregular Force laving been accoiiii'IMicil, (be IJrig.ntier Cam- 

maruliug feels himself allied upon la bis extreme gr.nib.Lition wilb (biMbtrmrUn 

coiKlncrof llic troop.s in llicir tran.=it tbrongb the countri' ; no cnni'l.nnt of u’ty ,1c. 
las reaeUed Iiiin, which sun'ieicnlly cslnblL-hcs ihc poo,! order /md roneili.iloiy dcj-'ntuaa! 
which have marked the rrogtcEs of ihc several corp; and deUitchment-; m their rr-fc''.ee 
dcftinalions. 
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Light field batteries . 


Gunners. 

Addition recommend- 


ed 


131. The three liglit field batteries arc admirably horsed^' and 
equipiDcd. The horses^ in particular of No. 2, are 
fully equal to those of any liglit field battery 

of the line. 

132. The Seildi sj^stem, by which the gunners act also as drivers, is ■ 
pm*sued in these batteries. But the complement 
of 96 gunners for each battery seems to be 
considered inadequate to the duties ; and it is to 
be hoped that Government will sanction an addi- 
tion to then* strength. 

133. The five regiments of Punjab Cavaliy are well mounted and 

drilled. The men are efficiently anned with swords 
The Ca\alry. Carbines. The 1st and 5th Kegiments are 

perhaps best adapted to Frontier work, from the larger proportion of 
Trans-Indus and Punjab men in their ranks. 

134. The Infantry regiments of the Punjab force probably contain as 

fine a body of native soldiers as has ever been 
The Infantry . brought together in India. The average height of 

the five regiments is 5 feet 8f inches. In breadth of shoulder, muscular 
appearance, and soldier-like demeanour they vie mth any trooiis in the 
world. The 1st (Captain Coke’s) and the 3rd (Captain Henderson’s) ap- 
pear perhaps to rank first hi excellence. A return 
the^meil belOT^.^° which castes, tribes and countries to which the men 

of the whole Punjab force belong will be found 
among the Appendices to this Report ; Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry 
form a body which any Officer might feel proud to command. 

135. The 6th Police Battalion, for its especial merit, as well as from 
the circumstance that, though classed as organized 
Police, it takes an equal share of the military 
duties of the Frontier Avith any of the Punjab 

corps, deserves special notice. This battalion was raised and disciplined 

by Lieutenant Younghusband without the aid of 
byS^YoragSanS ^ Seijeant. It is a noble corps, fully 

equal to the best Frontier regiment; and its 

It affords the Brigadier the greatest pleasure to record this trait, so creditable to the good 
feeling and discipline of the force, which he is finther happy to observe has been one of 
its chief characteristics during the period of his command . 


Tlie 6th Police Batta- 
lion. 


* The average price of the horses has not exceeded Eupees 270. 
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condition reflects the highest credit on its Commandant. When emjDlojed 

against the Omerzye Wuzeerees at the close of 
Its special merits and toko i t it 

services. looz, the battalion marched to Bunnoo, a distance 


of 100 miles, in four days, and on the next day a 
distance of 30 miles, "without a single straggler from its ranks during the 
expedition, 


136. In October 1852 Lieutenant Lumsden, the Commandant of the 

„„ „ . , ^ Guide Corps, returned to Europe on furlough and 

Tlic Guide Corps : i i i . 

Lieuts. Lumsden and was Succeeded by Lieutenant Hodson. The corps 

still continues to presen'^e its Avell-won reputation 

for high soldierly qualities. It distinguished itself both in the expedition 

against the Hussunzye mountaineers and the Affeedees of Boree, since 

Lieutenant Hodson assumed the Command. 


137. The cantonment at Barookote, in Huzara, not far from the 

banks of the Indus, having been abandoned owing 
to its insalubrity, a new site was chosen for the 1st 
Seikh Local Regiment three miles West of the town 
and Fort of Hurripoor. This coips has since been transfeixed to Pesha- 
Avm, and placed under the orders of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief. From the time it Avas raised as a civil corps up to its transfer, a 
period of nearly seven years, it performed excellent service, and distin- 
guished itself on several occasions during the late Punjab War. The 
place of the 1st Seikh Infantry has been supplied by a corps of the line, 
the Kelat-i-Gilzie Eegiment. 

138. The only remaining corps under the Civil Authority which has 

not been noticed is the 2nd Seikh Local Infantry. 

2nd Seikh Local Infan- j^. 'g juaiuly composed of hill-men of the Trans- 

Sutlej states, and has ahvays been cantoned in the 
vicinity of Kangra. This corps takes all the civil duties of the Trans- 
Sutlej Division. It Avas commanded by Major Ferri,s, C. B., an Officer 
of considerable reputation in the first and second campaigns in Affgha- 
nistan. Since his decease Lieutenant Bagot, fonnerly of the Husseree 
Ghoorkha Battalion, has succeeded to the Command. 

139. The folloAving returns are annexed as 

Catalogue of returas. jj^ppertaining to this section ; — 

l,_Distribution of the Punjab Inugular Force and organized Police 
on the Frontier. 
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— Statoinont uf bxpcnse uf tlio Foroo umlor lltc Civil Aiitliorily 
for l«o2. 

Dido dido for ISoJl. 

4. — Stnfomcnt of s‘a\-iiig cdectcd by converting the Scindc Camel 
Corps info a Rifle Roginienf, Ac, 

o- — Absf mot Return of the Castes and Countries of the Men of the 
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Sfclion IFF. 


C R I df 1 N A L J U S T / C R 


Paht 1. — Pol.icil 


110. In pursuance of the gonend armugenu.ud of tojtics in tlie 

,, , , , Roanl .s Report thi.s' iSectiun will be divided into 

Onicr of (opic.x 

three parts, nninoly ; — 

]’art J. — Police, 

„ IL — Penal Statistics. 

,, III. — Prison Di.scii)line. 

141. The Board in their Report fumi.shed a fidl and complete account 
Stren-^^h of the AlUi- the strcugUi, orgnuiziitiou, and dtities of all the 
tJiry Tohcc lorce. Police under their control. In 185.3 an additional 

battalion wa-s nddetl to the organized force, so that there arc now seven 
batkiliou.s of Foot and twenly-scveu troop.s of Horse, winch arc thu.s 
dLstributed : — 


Leia Di\d.sion,... 

4 

Districts, 

3 

Battalions, 7 

Troops. 

Mooltau ditto,... 

3 

ditto, ... 

1 

ditto, ... 51 

ditto. 

Lahore ditto, ... 

5 

ditto, ... 

9 

ditto, ... 7 

ditto. 

Jlielum ditto, ... 

4 

ditto, ... 

1 

ditto, ... 4 

ditto. 

Pesha^nu* ditto, . 

3 

ditto, ... 

— 

... 8A 

ditto. 

Punjab Proper... 

19 

ditto, ... 

7 

ditto, ... 27 

■ditto. 


The numerical strength of this force Is 9,750 men, Avho arc kept up 
at an annual cost of Rupees 1 0,44,724.^' 


XI, Cl, 472-8. 


o 
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142. In the Leia Division, as has been already remarked, the orga- 
nized Police take a large share of the military duties of the Frontier, which 
wiU account for the great proportion of this force allotted to that division. 
All the three battalions are stationed in the Deraj at across the Indus, 
and only furnish detachments for the Cis-Indus Districts belonging to it, 
but in the three districts of Peshawur Division * there is no organized 
foot Police. The duties taken by this force in other divisions is 

Distribution of the Kohat performed by detachments of the Pun- 
jab Brigade, in Huzara.by the Seikh Local Corps, 
in the Pesha^vur Valley by the Grades in the interior of the District, and 
by the ordinary Police or the troops of the line at the torvn and can- 
tonment. 

143. Of the seven Police battalions especial mention has been made. 

Character of the 5th, military section, of the 6th raised by Lieu- 

Gth and 7th Battalions. tenant Younghusband. In material discipline and 

esprit it is equal to any native corps in the country. Of the remainder the ^ 
two best are the 5th, now undejr Lieutenant Miller at Rawul Pindee, and 
the 7th, raised during last year at Umritsur by Captain B. Larvrence. 

The 5th Battalion was raised shortly after annexation and has uniformly 
done good service. The 7th is composed of a splendid body of young 
lads, sons of the best yeomen of the Manjha. In power and sinew they 
are not equal to Lieutenant Yormghusband’s men, but a few years will 
supply this quality also. .They average 5 feet 8f inches in height, and are 
as fine a body of native youth as cordd well be brought together. 

144. The other four battalions are the old Seilch Corps, who were 

Of the 1st and 3rd guaranteed service for their fidelity during the last 

and 4th. . - Seikh War. They are good soldierly men and have 

behaved .well, and in point of material they have been, much improved in 
the last two years by .the discharge from the ranks, ivith pension or gra- 
tuity according to length of service, of a number of old and worn-out 
soldiers, nearly all of whom bore marks of wounds received in the wars of 
Eunjeet Singh. 

145. -In the Cis and Trans-Sutlej Territories, comprising eight dis- 

tricts, the duties of the organized Police were for- 
Dour Seikh Local Corps. taken by the four Seikh Local Corps raised 


* Peshawur, Hazara and Kohat. 
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foi this iniipose in 18i6, and a regiment of IiTOgulnr Cavalrj^ Tlicrc 
are now hut one battalion and the In'cgular Cavalry. The other three 
coqis are at present employed on military duties, one at PeshaAvur, 
another in Huzara, and the third in Burmah. 


1-iO. Thus for the civil duties of the whole countrj'', comprehending 

General dtKj- of (ho ^111 Jiroa of not Icss than 130,000 square miles 
inilitar\* Police. „ i i , • . „ ^ ’ 

and a population m excess of ten millions, there 

Untins. Troops. eight battalions and a half of Foot 

and thirty-eight troops of Horse. Tlieir 

strength in round numbers is 12,000, 

hnt of this number 3, .9 61 men hai'c 

been included in the strength of the 

Punjab Force in the Demjat with the view of showing more clearly the 

full available strength on that exposed border. 


Orj^nir.cd Police, .... 7 

Guide', ^ 

Seikh Corp.', 1 

Irregular Cavjilrj-. .... o 

81 


3 

0 

8 

38 


147. The Detective Police for the same country amounted, at the 

Detective Police. ^ 70,035 

P-uiDces per mensem. 


The constitution of the Detective Police Force for the Pimjab Proper 
was detailed by the Board. That description is equally applicable to the 
present condition of this ann of the Service. It vail now sufBce to state 
its numerical strength for the old and new territories, and to note 

Ita strength and cost. modifications which may have 

taken place ivithin the two years 1852-53. Tlie 
estabbshment stood as follows for the period under report : — 


Number of Men, 
Monthly Cost, . . 


New Tekbixokt. 

Old Tekbitobv. 

1852. 

1853. 

1852. 

1853. 

6,608 

7,398 

2,076 

2,119 

39,005 

54,795 

14,959 

16,240 


148. This body has in many places fluctuated as regards strength, 
and varied as regards distribution. The precise location of all the Police 
stations and the allotment of jurisdiction have been finally determined 
for the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States, and for the settled- districts 
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of the Lahore Division, hut for the remaining districts of the Punjab 
Proper this cannot.be effected until the settlement and survey shah have 
been finished. The character of the PoHce can rarely in India furnish 
matter for congratulation : with aU difSdence, however, it may be stated, 
that the Punjab Police are in this respect rather above than belo.w the 
average. They are usually, in all grades, natives of the Punjab itself. 
The people, judging by their own standard of comparison, generally con- 

Its general character. sider the Police under British Eule to be rather 
effective than otherwise, and in some districts they 
are certainly in good order and discipline, even if measured by a severe 
judgment. They succeed in capturing a fair number of criminals, and 
recover a considerable amount of stolen property; they rarely ennce 
nowardice. 


■w’ur. 


149. The measures proposed for given additional strength to the 
The Police of Pesha- Police of the PeshaAvur District were described in 
paras. 168 to 173 of the Board’s Eeport. Tlie-se 
measures were carried out by the close of 1852, and since that time have 
come into fuU play : nevertheless, their adequate effect was not seemed. 
Much improvement, however, has resulted ; the amount of crime, whicli 
when statistically reported seemed quite appalling, has decreased, altliough 
its relative proportion much exceeds that of any Cis-Indus District Tlie 
Police, though numerically strong, was inferior in quality, and sufficient 
impulse was not communicated to the whole body. Tlie great accession 
of strength temporarily sanctioned 'in 1852 has, however, proved so far 
successful in diminishing crime that a reduction in the over-grown estab- 
lishment is under consideration, and will shortly be accompli-shed The 

fortified Police towers on the main road are nearly 
completed, and numerous minor roads radiating 
from the city into the interior of the district are commanded by defen- 
sible Police posts. Tlie protection of the city 
Suburbs of the city. jjgg been fully carried out, and the Police 

of this quaxler is separately organized. Tlie city Police also is in toler- 
able efficiency ; the establishment for each ward is located at one of 
the city gates as its head quarters. Much, liowever, remains in the 
Police management of this district for vigor and perseverance to ac- 
complish. 


Portified towers. 
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150. lu Huzara improvcmont in the gradual civilization of the people 

is pcrceptibla During the first year of British 
roliccofnuzarn. / , . , ® , 

rule tliey ccrl,ainly were not subjectecl to inucn 

Police interference. The Police offices were so many little forts gaiTison- 
ecl by constables. The Police cstablislnnent did not watch criminals or 
report on crime; they mercty rendered aid when called upon by the 
JIagistrate or by individuals to do so. Their numbers were very consi- 
derable. Village watchmen there Avere nona 

Tlie sj^stem had its advantage in the then state of Huzara, but during 
1853 it Avas thought fit to introduce a civil organization similar to that 
m vogue elscAvhcro. This hits been accordingly effected, AAatli a large 
saving of Biiiiees 30,000 per annum by the reduction of establish- 
ments. 


151. In the Kohat and Bunnoo Districts the Police arrangements are 
Police of Bunnoo and excellent in OA^ery respect Although both these 
of Kohat. districts suffer by criminals from A\ithout, as Avell 

as from AAithin, the peace is kept, daring crime crushed, marauders seized, 
plunder recovered, and the general re-sponsibUity of clans in general, and 
chiefs in particular, for indiAudual misdoers is beneficially enforced. All 
these results are mauily oAving to the personal energy of the Deputy Com- 
missioner AAffio administers the Huzara District 


Police on the hanks of 
the Indus in the Ila^\'ul 
Pindcc District. 


152, A strip of the BaAvul Pindee District lying along the left bank 
of the Indus Avas during the year 1852 much 
harassed by plundering from the Khuttuk HiUs on 
the opposite banlc of the river. Tliis Hill tract 
formed the Jageer of Afzul Khan and Avas administered by that chief; 
behind tliis tract Avere the Afreedee Hills ; from this Avild territory the 
robbers Avould cross on inflated skins to commit depredations on the Cis- 
Indus Aullages. The scene of the robberies Avas at a great distance from 
the Head Quarters of the District, and the local PoKce on the spot were 
insufficient to Avard off their repeated aggressions. The locahty Avas hoAV- 
ever visited by the District Officer and the Commissioner, a line of Police 
posts was formed, and an extra establishment costing Kupees 10,668 per 
annum Avas sanctioned temporarily, to be reduced on. the complete resto- 
ration of secruity ; since the adoption of these measures no systematic 
plundering has recurred. 
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153. In respect to that portion of the Police which is paid by the 

The city watch. people, the Only circumstance demanding notice is 

the complete success which attended the scheme of 
paying the city watchmen by the proceeds of town duties. In para. 

Paid by town duties. ® bouse 

tax, and the town duties, and the popular prefer- 
ence for the latter, were adverted to. Its introduction, commenced in 1852, 
has been extended everywhere, not only to great commercial marts but 
to all petty to^vns and even to large villages. The unpopidar house 
tax is now unknown in the Punjab. The various classes of articles cal- 
culated to fall under such a tax as to\vn duties may be comprehended 
from the Board's account of the excise and customs, (see pages 
108 to 113, Board's Eeport,) but for greater precision the chief heads 
of the dutiable articles now taxed at the chief cities for municipal pur- 
poses may be thus catalogued. 

154f. Imports from the North and West, that is, from the Himalayan 
Articles dutiable, regions, Affghanistan and Central Asia : — 

Groceries of all kinds. Ghuznee clay. 

Fruits, raw and diy. Persian carpets. 

Kashmeer shawls and blankets. Ornamental wood-work. 

Dyes. 

Eaw silks. 

Imports from South and East, that is, from India and Europe :- 


Metallic ores. 
Wool and furs. 


Miscellaneous articles for use of 
European residents. 

Glass. 

Preserves. 

Eaw produce, sugar, cotton, &a 


British piece-goods. 

Cotton. 

SOk goods from Hindoostan. 

Silk. 

Unwrought iron. 

Indigenous produce and manufactures belonging to the Punjab : 
Grain of aU kinds. Blankets. 

Material for white-wash. 

Indigo. Thread. ^ 

Sugar. Hand mills. 

Cotton. Country paper. 

Oil and ghee. Gold and silver articles. 

Manufactmed sdk. Lace, wire-work, &c. 


Cloth. 


Salt 
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155. On such articles an import duty of about ten annas per 100 
Rupees, or a mere fraction per cent, is levied as 
IDutics how levied. qj. disposed of there. 

Placards specifying the articles and duties are posted up at conspicuous 
places. A native clerk and a watchman are stationed at the city gates 
to collect If the goods are consigned to a wholesale dealer, the collector 
usually realizes from him. If they be not so consigned, the duty is paid 
on the spot The tax is frequently leased out to a farmer who collects 
tlirough liis ovm servants, but he is not armed Avith any power of duress 
or coercion. He must seek aid or redress, should ho require such, from 
the nearest judicial authority. But so thoroughly is the system tmder- 
stood and recognized by the people that disputes between the farmer 
and the traders are unknown. The Magistrates universally testify to 
entire absence of complaints from any quaiter. The tax continued to be 
\ery productive ; in aU cases it yielded a suqdus after paying for the Avatch 
and Avard ; and in such cities as Umritsur and Lahore it yields such 
sums as 30,000 or 40,000 annually for municipal improvements. There 
may be theoretical objections to the tax, but in practice it is good. The 
payment is diAuded amongst the producer, the importer, the Avholesale 
dealer, the retail-dealer, the consumer. The dmsion being infinitesimal, 
no class can tell hoAV much or AA'hat it pays. The efiect on prices is not 
perceptible. 

156. The reasons Avhy toAATi duties are popular may be thus sum- 
Eensons why town du- med up : 

ties are popular. — Because the tax is indirect and incorpo- 

rated in the current prices of commodities. 

2nrf, — Because it is sanctioned by ancient custom ; and because the 
toAvnsmen naturally contrast the present light duties Avith the former 


heavy ones. 

3rd, — Because it is collected in a method provided by the mercantile 
customs of the country and understood by every one. 

Mh , — Because it falls lightly on the most influential class of bmghers. 
5th , — ^Because it falls partially on non-residents, traders and agricul- 
tAuists. 


6th , — Because it falls heaAdly on none. 

'Jth , — Because its incidence is distributed over a great variety of classes, 
so that no one class feels any joressure. 


V 
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157. As regarding the village watchmen, the principles enimdated 
Tlio nllage yvatchmen. regarding the 


appomtment, payment, and position of this rural 
constabulary, have been carried out in all the settled districts, that is, in 
the Lahore Division and in the older territories ; they will take effect in 
the other districts as the regular settlement comes on. These men are 
improving year by year ; they are periodically inspected by the Magis- 
trates ; the infirm and the non-effective are gradually weeded out. Re- 
cently orders have been issued for their being dressed and armed on an 
uniform plan. 

158. The Arms edict is still in force in aU parts of the Punjab Proper, 

The disarmiag pro- exclusive of the Frontier districts ; hut it has not 

clamation, been extended into the old territory. Tliere the 

existence of large native states, with independent internal jurisdiction, 
scattered over the country, would render such a measme to a great extent 
inoperative, and on the Frontier it has still been considered essential to 
allow the people arms that they may aid in the defence of their own lives 
and property. The provisions of the Arms order however has been lately 
made applicable to the native soldiers and camp followers, as well as to 
military cantonments generally, in the Ptmjab Proper, through the ready 
co-operation of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chie£ 

159. There can he no question that the disarming of the people in 

the newly-acquired Province contributed . in a 
th^^acification^^or the great degree to its early and complete pacification. 
Province. annexation large bodies of discontented men, 

many of them trained soldiers, were throtvn out of employment, a ma- 
jority of whom must have experienced great difficulty in adopting a new 
means of livelihood. A strong feeling also of nationality, and a stronger 
still of exasperation, must have existed in the minds of large bodies of the 
hitherto dominant race. The disarming edict may also have aided in 
diminishing certain classes of offences, but there is room for doubt whe- 
ther its effect could have been complete and decisive in repressing all 
crime of a heinous nature. 

160. Such crimes as dacoity and liighway robbery, for which the 

people have a natural pre-disposition, would pro- 
Its effect on the prc> pably for a time have been more common had 
there been no disarming, but such acts would 


veution of crime. 
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have soon been put down with a strong hand. It is indeed worthy of 

remark how little crime of an atrocious 
nature has occin'red in the interior of 
the country, hut, where the people may 
be specially addicted to any jjai’ticular 
description of crime, it will usually hap- 
pen that instruments fitted for the per- 
petration of such deeds are available. 

The knife, the favourite weapon with 
.the assassin, is a necessaiy portion of 
domestic economy ; the axe and hatchet, 
wth wliich so many murders are com- 
mitted, are to be found in nearly every 
cottage. The cord or the handkerchief 

O 

are all that the Thug requires to prosecute 
his deadly trade. A bludgeon or a stone 
■vvill destroy life as effectually as the sword 
or gun. 

161. From the annexed 'statement it 
will be seen that in five divisions of tlie 
country, no part of which adjoins the 
Western Frontier, there is little difference 
in the proportion of crime of the first and 
second degrees of atrocity to the popula- 
tion in these tracts where the Anns edict 
is in force, compared ivith those paiis 
where the inhabitants have not been dis- 
armed ; such variation as is apparent \vill 
on analysis be found to depend mainly on 
local circumstances which are susceptible 
of explanation, and has had plainly no connexion nith the Anns cAioa 
162. It is worthy of remark, that as regards heinous crime of the first 
degree of atrocity the comparison is manifesth* in 
favor of the Gis and Trans-Sutlej Divisions, which 
have not been disarmed, and in :I:e second class 
of crime, as respects the latter also. But 
fact is, that the Trans-Sutlej territory from the commencement of 0 “'' 
rule has been jorosperous and the people pmemlfe : rmi in the 
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pagiie country there is but one State wtli independent intenial juiisdic- 
tion. That part of the Jlielum Division, on the other hand, which adjoins 
tlie Indus is inhabited by a comparatively wild and hardy population of 
a violent character, while it is open to depredation from the predatory 
races inliabiting tlie strong ground along the right bank of the river. 
The people of Mooltan are remarkably docile, but in their social state 
they a 2 )pear to be rather a depraved race. The country to the South 
also is open to depredation, and offers facility for the escape of criminals 
on one side into the Derajat and the Hills beyond it, and, on the other, 
into the- independent BhamdiDoor territory. Moreover, the extensive 
wastes and ndld jungle tracts of the Mooltan Division are inliabited by 
races who have hardly yet been weaned from predatory habits. 

163. It must, however, be admitted that the prohibition to carry arms 
has a tendency to diminish crime arising from sudden passion. It also 
in the course of time perceptibly affects the martial habits of the peo- 
ple. But in the majority of instances heinous crime in the Punjab is 
not the resrdt of sudden passion or accidental circumstances, but will 
be found to have been per^retrated with considerable deliberation, even 
where the par-ties are not professional cr-iminals. 

164!. Since 1852 the employment of professional trackers (see para. 

■ Employment of profes- I SI; of the Board's Eepor-t) has continued with 
sional toickcrs. rmabated success. No Police Officer in the Punjab 

is now 'svithout two or more of these men. They are largely entertained 
as policemen. They are also resor-ted to by private individuals ; they ai-e 
employed not only to track cattle-stealers and their booty, but also 
murderers and Irighwaymen ; lastly, they fully maintain their reputation 
for pursuing the track or other vestige over long distances. 

165. The extinction of dacoity in the central districts of the Pun- 

Suppression of dacoi- jab may be pronounced complete. It wffl be 
ty and gang robbery, presently seen that the crime only ocem’s in the 

Peshawur Valley, on the banks of the Indus, or in the Derajat. In these 
places however it is on the decrease, though some few years must perhaps 
elapsebefore it ceases to be known inPeshawur. Now and then a single case 
is entered for the other divisions, but such cases are of a mild form, -without 
any such characteristics as organized -violence ; indeed, it is doubtfrd whether 
such cases ought to be placed in the category of dacoities or gang-robbeiy. 
From the Jrunna to the Indus there is no such thing as a gang ; it may 
be said that of the old gangs there is scarcely a leader alive or at large ; 
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tlie members who have escaped detection have re-entered the peaceful 
ranks of society, and they are never heard of except some chance informa- 
tion is laid agaiust them, and they are suddenly distm'bed from their 
fancied security. 

166. In para. 187 of the Board’s Keport a brief notice was given of the 
Operations against Thuggee operations rvhich had then (August 1852) 
Thuggee. progress, under M’. H. Brereton, for about 

six months. That Officer remauied in special charge of the Thuggee 
investigations, under the direction of Captain Sleeman, the General Su- 
perintendent, until November 1852, when the department was transferred 
to Major Graham, who had been appointed by the Government as Super- 
intendent of Thuggee in the Punjab. On making over charge to his 
successor, for the successfid conduct of which he obtained the approbation 
of the Government, Mr. Brereton drew up an able and interesting Ilej)ort 
on the origin, progress, extent and character of Thuggee in the Punjab, and 
of the measures adopted for its suppression. This paper has been printed 
in No. IV. of the Selections from Public Correspondence, and it embodies 
aU the results of the inquiry. It is sho^vn how the crime was imported 
across the Sutlej from Hindostan by a ruffian retainer of one of the Seikli 
robber chiefs, about the time when Runjeet Singh was rising into eminence. 
The first Thug then initiated his sons and relatives, and thus the crime 
ramified and descended from one generation to another, — sometimes favor- 
ed, sometimes persecuted, by provincial governors. The Thugs exercised 
their calling until the disorganization of the Seikh polity and the wars of 
1816 and 1818, and in the social changes and chances occasioned by re- 
volution and subsequent annexation they naturally 

Statistics of this crime. „ • i i t, • , • -i , n 

fiomished. it is ascertained that from the year 

1832 to 1852 they committed 1,381 murders. Of this period the worst 
years were 1815, ^16, ’17, ’18 and ’19 ; for each of these years the average 
of such murders exceeded 100. During 1852, the last year in which the 
crime had any chance of making head, there were only 35 minders; since 
that year the crime would appear to be almost extiuct. Dining 1853 
there was only one murder reported. It was explained by the Board 
that the fraternity (if such it can be called) is destitute of all those adven- 
titious circumstances which invest the Iffiuggee of Central India with 
ideas of terror. The members have chiefly Monged to the outca=d, 3In- 
zubee or Sweeper caste of the Seikhs. From Mr. Brereton’s inquiiie? 1.^-’ 
persons ivere discovered to have been concerned in Thug murders 
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66i wore arrested to the end of 1852, 328 were ascertained to have died 
or been disposed of, and 534 were supposed to be still at large. 

167. Of the 552 arrested there were convicted bj the Commissioner 

Punjab Thugs how dis- Board and sentenced to transportation for 

posed of. ^ 

Acquitted by the Commissioner, 5 

Released on security, ... 6 

Ditto unconditionaUy, 12 

Transferred to other courts, 6 

Died in jail before commitment, 6 


Remaining in arrest and transferred to Major Graham at the end 
1852 , ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 


203 

349 


The number of prisoners given over to Major Graham was increas- 
ed by subsequent arrests during 1853 to 452 ; these were dis- 
posed of as follows diuing the year ; — 


Placed under suiweillance, .. 
Required to furnish security. 
Died, ... ... ... ... .. 

Committed for trial, 
Remaining under trial. 



115 

142 

15 

65 

52 


Of the 65 who were tried, 64 were convicted by the Judicial Commis- 
sioner and transported for life. At the close of the year the list of despe- 
rate criminals of this class, including dacoit leaders, numbered 676. 
The Thuggee Department must not relax its vigilance for a moment until 
every one of these persons shall be lodged in custody, or known to have 
died. The whole Muzubee caste which chiefly furnishes these criminals 
has been placed under qimsi surveillance; careful registers have been pre- 
pared for every Police jurisdiction of their families and residence. 

168. Their numbers are limited, not exceeding 5,000 for the whole 
Employment of the Bu^jab : they are ferocious and misanthropic by 
Muzubee Seikhs. nature, but by judicious treatment are reclaimahle. 

A thousand of them were formed and organized into an industrial body, 
and served with much effect as laborers in the Northern portions of the 
Lahore and Pesha-wur Road. But it has recently been foimd expedient 
that the gang should be broken up and cease to be employed on the Froa- 
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tier, as several men liad proceeded to join the hostile colony of fanatic 
Syuds at Sitana. 

169. There existed, since the year 1818, a branch Thuggee Office at 
Brandi Thuggee Offiec Loodiana, immediately subordinate to the General 

at Loodiana. Suj)ermtendent, and established prior to the an- 

nexation of the Punjab, for su23pressing the ciime in the Cis-Sutlej States. 
This minor dejiartment, of Avhich the district Officer for the time being 
was Ex-officio Superintendent, was very useful for several years. Of late 
it had been rendered imnecessary by the general mcasiu-es adopted 
tlwoughout the Pro\dnce, and at the close of 1853 it was abolished. 
Diu’ing this, the last year, twelve Thugs were arrested, of whom five 
were committed, five released on seciuitj^, and two acquitted. Of the five 
committed foiur were transported for life, and one was placed on seemity. 

170. In this section of the Report must be noticed the movement 

which took place diumg 1853, both on the part of 
move- Government and among the people themselves, 
for the final supjwession of Female Infanticide. 
Since the period of the Board’s Report (August 1852) a complete in- 
quiry was made, in all the districts and divisions of the Punjab, as to 
the prevalence of the jDractice, which was fomid to extend to more places 
and to more tribes than had been previously supposed, especially to 
many sections of the Rajpoot tribe, who, it was hoped, might prove com- 
2 )aratively free from the opprobrium. 

171. It was ascertained that the HiU Rajpoots in the Cis and Trans- 
Sutlej States, in the Baree Rechna and Chuj 
Doabs, the priestly Bedees of Jullundhur and of 

Dehra Nanuk (a stronghold of the Seikh rehgion) 
and of Rawul Pindee, the clerkly and mercantile lOiutrees of the Mid 
Doabs from the Sutlej to the Indus, the kingly Suddoozye Puthans, 
the Mahomedan tribes of the Mooltan Province, and the pastoral races 
on the banks of the Sutlej and -in the central -vvilds of the Punjab, had 
all been, or are stiU, more or less addicted to the inhmnan custom, so 
that the whole Province, with the exception of the Peshawur Division and 
the Trans-Indus Deraj at, seemed to be in some degree infected with this 
social malady. The incentive was found to be two-fold, pride of birth and 
pride of purse ; that is, parents murder their infant daughters either 
because they cannot afford the marriage expenditure which must one day 


Prevalence 

crime. 


of tlie 
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be incniTed on their account, or because they foresee difficulties in many- 
ing them suitably. 

1/2. The first movements with a view to suppression were made in 

. Trans-Sutlej States. Soon after the cession of 

Measures taken in the +•1 . . ■ , - ^ o j i-r 

Trans-Sutlej States. tnat territory m loli7 proclamations were issued, 

<iepicting the enormity of the crime, and threaten- 
ing the guilty parties tvith the consequences of murder. In 1852 meetings 
were held at which the representatives of the Bedee and Khutree tribes 
were convened j and a lucid treatise on the causes, progress, extent and 
possible eradication of Infanticide was prepared by Major H. B. Edwardes, 
then Deputy Commissioner of JuUundhur, and has since been published 
in No. YI. of the Selections from Public Correspondence. 

173 . During 1853 full and authentic information on the whole sub- 
ject was prepared by the Judicial Commissioner, and submitted to 
Government At the recommendation of the Chief and Judicial Com- 
missioners, the Most Noble the Governor General was pleased to order 
that a great meeting of the representatives of all the tribes should be held 
at Umritsur on the occasion of the Dewalee festival, which in that year 
(1853) would faU on the last day of October and the first of November. 
174 At this important gathering aU the nobility, chivalry, and 
Ixierarchy of the old regime, and the Avealth, rank 
Grand meeting at ^ influence of the neAV, were assembled. The 
Seikh sirdar, the priest of Nanuk, the Hill chief- 
tain, the commercial millionaire, the Mahomedan nawab, the Hindoo 
pundit, were all there. All the Aveight Avhich ofiicial power and position 
could give Avas also added. There Avere present, in their public capacities, 
the Judicial and Financial Commissioners (the Cliief Commissioner being 
absent on urgent duty at PeshaAvur,) the Commissioners of the Trans 
and Cis-Sutlej States, (the Commissioner of Lahore being absent 'from 
sickness,) and the District Ofiicers of Umballa, Thaneysur, Simla, Feroze- 
pore, Loodiana, Jullrmdhur, Hooshiarpore, Kangra, Lahore, IJmritsui, 
Seajkote, GeojeranAAmlla, Buttala. The • first city in the Punjab had 
scarcely ever seen such an assemblage as that Avhich the public occasion 
and the annual festival had now gathered together. The surrounding 
plain Avas covered Avith tents and canvas ; the streets and sacred tanks 
Avere thronged AAuth Avorshippers and spectators. Then the conclave of 
delegates of all the tribes and classes, assembled under a capacious 
aAAming, solemnly covenanted before the European Officers that they 
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rn’cct-s 

meeting. 


of the grent 


175. Within two 

Local meetings held. 


would prescribe, ami cause tlic observance of, sucli rules regarding the 
intermarr3*ing between various sub-divisions of the same tribe, and 

regarding the reduction of marriage e.xpenses to a 
moderate scale, graduated for ricli and poor, so 
that no man should feel anj’’ real difiicult}' in providing for bis daughter 
in man'iage, and should consequcntl}' have no motive for the commission 
of infanticide. The rules in question were fixed in detail by Committees, 
and were then published and proclaimed. The fame of tliis meeting 

spread far and vide throughout the Province, and 
the impression it created sank deep into the minds 
of the people. 

months after the ^eat meeting, suiiplementary 
meetings were held at Goojeranwalla, at Jlielum, 
(where the Commissioner presided) at Rawul Pindee, 
at Shahpoor ; at !Mooltan a meeting was held of the representatives of the 
chief tribes of the lilooltan, Jhung, Googaira, Khanguih and Dobra Ghazee 
Khan Districts, attended b}’’ the Eui*opean Officers of the above districts, and 
presided overby the Commissioners ofMooltan and Lcia Divisions ;and lastly 
half-way between the new cantonment of Sealkote and Jummoo,the capital 
of Maharaja Golab Singli's territor}'^, were assembled the chiefs of the great 
Bajpoot clan under the presidence of Prince Bunbhecr Singh, the son and 
heir apparent of the ]\Laharaja, and of the Commissioner of Lahore. 

Here also resolutions similar to those of Umritsur 
ofSIalmrajaGolab Singh. passed ; and, as earnest of his real desire to 

reduce marriage exijeuses Avithin his dominions, 
His Highness remitted the cesses Avhich had hitherto been levied on these 
occasions. The effects of this meeting, as extending the good Avork in 
foreign territory, and consolidating it in our OAvn (inasmuch as the Baj- 
poots of the Pmijab and of the Jummoo State inteimarry) were highly 
important The maharaja and the prince received letters of thanlcs and 
congratulation from the Supreme Government for these proceedings. 

176. It is earnestly hoped that these measures may really bear fruit 
in the future. The European Officers have acted 
from a sense of duty, and the Avarm and cordial 
commendation which the Government has been 
pleased to bestoAv has stimulated them to its zealous performance. The 
most vigilant perseverance avUI be exercised to carry into practice the 
beneficial rules Avhich have been agreed ixpon, and their observance will be 


Puture execution of 
prcA'cntiA'c measures. 
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watehed TOth the almost interest Hundreds of famiHes might he named 
who have kept the promises which the assembled representatives so 
solemnly recorded. But in the present place room can he found only to 
name few a influential individuals of high caste and station, who in their 

own families set a right example by reducing marriage experrses : 

Dccnanctthf late Finance Minister to Bun- 

iN’ames of Native gen- jeet Biagh. 
tlemen who have already rr r\ w 

conformed to tlie Eules. Jioomvur Dcwa Singh, grandson of Maharaja 

Runjeet Singh. 

Dewan Hmi^ee Singh, Chief Minister of Maha- 
raja Golab Singh. 

Gmieral Ilaheehuhsh, of the late Seikh Service. 

Deen Mahomed Ditftree, late in the Durbar Service. 

Hurjus Hae, a banker and leading burgher of Lahore. 

Ram Ghund, ditto, ditto. 

Reera Hfund, ditto, ditto. 

Ruttun Chmid, richest banlcer in Wuzeerabad, 

Mnddttn Ohwnd, banker, 

Dcwan Bishen Singh, Bhaee Sowaya Singh, Bhae Muhoon Singh, 
influential Seikhs at Lahora The Kazee (Doctor of Mahomedan Law, 
and Marriage Registrar) has published a brochure to prove from the 
Koran the wisdom and propriety of the present movement 

177. The history of Indian administration happily abounds in narra- 
tives of proceedings such as the foregoing. Indeed, in many places, works 
of charity have been carried on with greater discomagements and with 
less eclat than the anti-infanticide measures in the Punjab; still the 
Lahore Administration, with the support andsfinction of the Government, 
has done what in it lay ; and in philanthropy at least it has striven to 
emulate the example of older Provinces. Should future success crown 

these initiatory measures, then in some respects a 

mtimate consequences revolution vdll have been effected.’ Not only 

of the movement. _ j i i. 

will a barbarous and secret crime have ceased, but 
endless abuses connected with betrothal will be repressed, domestic mona- 
lity improved, and the female position secured. 

178. In justice to the Punjab people, this section'should conclude vith 

another testimony to their continued good conduct, 
ancuSirSnduct ofte loyalty to their Government, and submission to 
Punjah people. authority. In the political section it has been told 
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liow, in connexion witli adaifs acrosx ilic Iiahts, a handful of foolish mal- 
conlonla Iricd (o stir up the seinhlanco of an oulbroah in Ihc Sciiulc- 
Saugor Doah. 'J'hoir utter failure to raise oA'en the inountaincom only 
served to show how firmly rooted the British ])ower has already become, 
and that the people of the Hills are as well disjxvsed and faithfid as their 
bmthren of the riains. With this exception, this Beporl. has only lo-repcat, 
what, was said in the fonner, namely, that in no pari of India has more 
complete peace reigned than in the Punjab. 


Paut II. — Pi-NAi. Statistics. 


17.0. 'I'he Board's Bejiort on the Criminal Statistics of the country 
IVrioii to uhich ilic-c ‘dl c.s.'^ential partic\»lai‘s was brovight. down to 
refer. the close of IS.')!. It is now therefore jiropo.sed 

to confine the following remarks to the two sidvserpicnt yenam. 

IvSO. The returns of crime for 1852 were the first, body of statistics, 
Meilioci of their juc- ‘d. all apjtroaching to accuracy and comjtrchcnsivc- 
lur.ition ne.ss, which the District. Ofllcem supplied. The.sc 

embraced all the Punj.ab except the Pe.shawur Division. After careful 
analy.sis the results wore circulated by the Judicial Comniis.sioncr with 
hi.s comments, atid it is anticipated that the statistics of each ensuing 
year will be more and more complete and trustworthy. 

181. The following abstract furnishc.s in a condensed form an ana- 
lysis of crime in 18.52 for each division, excepting that of Peshawur. 
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182. According to the rci.nrns of 1852, ernnes in the first, scjilc of 
No jval irnTra.-^.' of iUrocify wovo iiioiv munorons than in tlic ])rccc(ling 
heinous crime in ishi. yp.|,. |,y eighl.y-sovcii c.a.sc.s ; blit the former returns 

embrace those of the important Frontier District of Dehra Ismael Khan 
not included in tho.se of 1851. In that district for 1852 the number of 
heinous crimes was fifty-eight., and in the Leia Division, of which it 
forms a part, there were. 138 crimes compared to IS in 1851, giving 
an increase for the former year of 97 crinny;, or ton more than the 
inciwose for the whole Punjab. Hence itiseviddnt., tluitwith the exception 
of the Leia Division heinous crime of the iimt degree of atrocity dimini.shed 
considerably in 1852. Tlie large increase a])parent in tlie Leia Division 
is tlie result, of more accurate returns in some districts, and the prepara- 
tion of tliose fur Dehra Ismael Khan, and not of increased crime. 


183. Heinous crime'^ of the fimt class of atrocit.y embraces all ollences 


• Crime of thnftrsl clots of afrocili/. 


Utiinlcr Iiy Tlimjgcc, 

„ on rivor, 

„ other c.ves, 

Gang rohhery, 

H iglnviiy-rotihcry, 

Btirghirv, 

Theft, 

Murder of cliihlrcn for their ornn- 1 

moms, I 

CiUtlc-stcaliiig, 

WoumHng with intent to murder, . 
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attended with murder, or wounding 
with intent to murder. Among 2G5 
ca.ses of this description, only twenty 
occurred in connexion with organized 
violence, such as g.ang-robbery, or 
with criminal association, such as 
Thuggee. All the cases of gang- 
robbery also were perpetrated on the 
Tmn.s-Indus Frontier. Thus the 


amount of crime of a heinous nature, 

such as indicates general insecurity 
No svstcmntir.cd crime. i • t-, t 

or defective Police arrangements, Avas 

reraarhably small, particularly in the interior of the country. 

181. Eleven cases of murder of children for their ornaments occurred. 


iMurdcr of children for This is a Crime but too common in the Punjab, and 

their oriuvmeut.s. indeed throughout India. It is the practice of 

parents, even in the loAvest ranks, to bedeck their children Avith orna- 
ments, and to allow them to play about unrestrained in the streets and 
lanes of toAvns and villages ; the temptation, therefore, to murder becomes 
very great. The usual mode in such cases is to allum the child into some 
dark recess, or into the high crops of an adjacent field (by a present of 
sweetmeats,) where it is remorselessly strangled. 

185. The ornaments thus obtained vary in value from tAVO Rupees up to 
tAventy and thirty, and probably seldom average more than eight or ten. 
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this 


The majority of siicli murders are committed by parties well acquainted with 
the children, and who have therefore little difficulty in ensnaring the victims 

by aitful wiles. It is a question, with I'eference to 
the frequency of this crime, whether it would not he 

expedient to prohibit the wearing of ornaments 
by children under a certain age. The danger and difficulty of such 
enactments arise from the door they open to abuse by the Police, and to 
the fact that such restrictions are opposed to public feeling in the Native 
community. 

186. Among 177 murders not described circumstantially in the re- 

Murders turns, sixteen were perpetrated in the Cis-Sutlej 

Division, twelve in the Trans-Sutlej Division, 
twenty-five in tiiat of Lahore ; twenty-five in that of Jhelum ; twelve in 
the Mooltan Division ; and eighty-seven in that of Leia, of which latter 
seventy-nine occun’ed beyond the Indus. In like manner, out of fifty- 
six cases of wounding with intent to kill, thirty-eight occurred in the 
Leia Division, of which thirty-four happened on the right bank of the 
Indus. 

187. With the exception of the murders which were perpetrated 

across the Indus, the majoiity arise fium social 
^^Social causes of inur- causes. Many of the Trans-Indus murders also 

had the same origin. The most ordinary causes 
of mm’der are adultery, seduction, and breach of marriage engagements. 
Jealousy and wounded pride lead to many murders. If a woman com- 
mits adultery, her husband, or, in his absence, her nearest male relative 
endeavours to murder both her and her paramour ; sometimes the lovers 
dispose of the husband. Tlie tender age at which girls are betrothed and 
given in marriage, and the long absence of husbands from their liomes 
on service and pilgrimage, are the main causes of the frequent breach of 
the marriage vow. The degraded condition of females generallj^, and 
the cruel treatment to -which they are so often exposed in their homes, 
greatly facilitate seduction and adultery. Atrocious murders are more- 
over not unfrequently perpetrated in the Punjab, in consequence of the 
social law which allows the nearest male relative of the deceased husband 
to marry or dispose of the widow in wedlock. Widows among the higher 

classes of Hindoos, it is true, are not allowed to 

Ec-marriageof widows. enter into intrigues, 

sometimes with their own servants. Among Muhomedans, liowe^Tr, the 
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Crime of the second 
class of atrocity. 


nglii wliicli tlie nearest male relative possesses over the widow leads 16 
constant murder. A woman of strong feeling or determined spirit will 
often refuse to enter into such engagements, when murder frequently 
ensues from the refusal. 

188. A very terrible case of this kind occurred in the EaAVul Pin dee 

District in 1852. On this occasion a number of 
miuder specified houses were surrounded at midnight, set on fire, 

and the inmates, as they rushed out, cut down. 
Nine persons were thus murdered ; some were burnt alive in their houses, 
and others were killed outside. The perpetrators of this execrable deed 
escaped across the Indus into the Afreedee country, and issuing from that 
asylum have since infested the border. Their sole cause of resentment 
arose from a widow desiring to marry contrary to the social law, and her 
relations not compelling her to accept the next male relation of lier 
deceased husband. 

189. The number of criminal offences in the second scale of atrocity, 
(that is to say, homicides and felonies attended 
with wounding and personal injury,) was 621 in 
1852, being an increase of 130 crimes over the re- 
turns of the same class for the preceding year. The increase belongs to 
the Leia Division, but the greater portion if not the whole of this in- 
crease is probably nominal, arising from the same causes as those indi- 
cated for the increase of first class offences. The number of crimes of 
the second class, reported as having occurred in Dehra Ismael Khan, was 
74 for 1852, while no return was received for the previous year. In Dehra 
Ghazee Khan these crimes had increased, by the returns, from 37 in 1851 
to 147 in 1852. It is obviously, hoAvever, in the last degree improbable 
that so few crimes really occurred in 1851 as the number recorded. In 
the Cis-Sutlej and the Mooltan Divisions there appears a small increase 
of reported crime of the second class, and in the Trans-Sutlej, Lahore 
and Jhelum Divisions a decrease. 

190. Tire crimes* of the second class^ of the gravest nature are 

dacoity and highway 
robbery with wound- 
ing, theft with Avound- 
ing, and administering 
drugs, Avounding Avith 
burglaiy, and cattle; 


* Crimes included in this class. 

The following is a Comparative Statement of these 
Crimes for 1851 and 1852 ; — 

, 1851. 1852. 

Crime. No. of Cases. No. of Cases. 

CnlpaWo liomiciJo,- .... (jg 62 

AVoundiug with dacoitj', ... o 2 

Ditto witli highway robbery, - - 3o IS 
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with thoft, - - - . . 

Ditto with burglary, - - . . 

Ditto witli cattle atcalins’, ... 

Theft with adniinistoring dniga, - 

Assault with woundiug or uersoiial iniurr 
Arson, - - . . . . 

Rape, - 

Affray with riot, - - . . . 


16 

19 

15 

H 

153 

Cl 

99 

14 


2t 

18 

T 

21 

290 

81 

7S 

17 


Stealing. These are by 
no means numerous 
for a country so po- 
pulous and extensive 
a.s tlie Punjab, inliabited by various fierce and hardy races, many 

T/icir comp.wative ivhom previous to annexation had never lived 

under any effective system of government. Per- 
hajDS the most dangerous of these crimes is the administering of noxious 
■ Administering noxious dnigs, for the insidious mode in which this 

crime is carried on disarms suspicion, and makes 
its extermination difficult It is not improbable that the Thugs of the 
Pimjab have lately taken to this mode of living on the public, deterred 
from the more open and violent crime of destroying their victims. . 


191. The number of cases of culpable homicide, assault Avith wound- 
ing or personal injury, and rape, is large. 

. Culpable homicide. mi • e i j i • i ' xi 

Their frequency, hmvever, depends mainly on the 

character of the people. The deterring effect of punishment is not for 
some time apparent, and the efforts of the Police are of little avail. 

. Arson ..Ot an alaiming The number of cases of^ arson is considerable, 
oflTence in ilie East. is not a Clime in the East, as a general 

mle, of the grave nature Avhich belongs to it in European countries. 


192. Among the th 

* Crimes of 


Crimb. 

D.acoify, . . , 

Highway robbeiy. 

Burglary, . . . 

Tliett, . . . , 

Cattlc-stealine, - - . 

Total, 


class of crimes,* viz., 

third class, 

1861. 1852. 

No. of Cases. No. of Coses. 

4 5 

172 JG8 

2,746 3,425 

T,730 9,339 

6,404 7,640 


17,050 20,677 


simple felonies, there is 
an increase under every 
head, after making 
alloAvance for the in- 
crement on account of 
Dehra Ismael Khan. 
The number of da- 
coities however is re- 


markably small, and the highway robberies are not numerous ; hut hur- 
‘ Prevalence of cattle- glories, thefts and cattle-liftiug are very prevalent 
lifting. m many districts. They amount throughout the 

Avhole Punjab to no fewer than 20,40-1 cases. In all divisions they 
appear to be on tbe increase, but particularly iu those of Leia and 
Mooltau. In tbe districts of those divisions tbe population is generally 
addicted to cattle-lifting. Tlie heads of villages, and even the chiefs of 
clans, connive at the practice and participate in the profits. To he con- 
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vicied of catile-stealing leaves no social stain, apparently, on tlie charac- 
ter of an individual. 

193. There is much reason to suppose that the substitution of flog- 
Flogging how far efli- for imprisonment with hard labor, on convic- 

cacious for its punish- tion, for cattle-lLfting has not proved effective- 

Such is the opinion of both Majors Marsden and 
Hamilton, Officers of considerable experience on the subject, who have 
been in charge of districts where the crime is prevalent. 

191. It is in the Khangurh and Futtehpoor Googaira Districts 
r, . , , that cattle-lifting prevails to the greatest extent, 

in the Khangurh and In these districts, if the crime has not absolutely 
Goo,,aira Districts. increased, it certainly has not diminished , of late 

years. More cases* of cattle-stealing actually occurred, during 1852, 

in each of these two 

Kh?ngS^^ • 1,105 districts than in the 

Cis-Sutlej, Trrz: """^^ole of the Cis-Sutlej 

Trans-Siitiej, 136 territoiy, and many 

times more than in the Trans-Sutlej Division. 

195. Khangui'h is said to lie particularly exposed to depredation 

Pecnliai- circiiinstanccs position near the point where the Rivers 

ot these two districts. Indus and Chenab unite. The Doab becomes 

narrow towards its apex ; both its sides, and indeed nearly all its Southern- 
most section, consist of alluvial land annually flooded from the Indus and 
Chenab, and covered with a dense grass jimgle. On one side lies the 
independent state of Bharvulpoor ; on the other, Dehra Ghazee Khan. 
From ancient times it has been the practice for the border villagers to 
carry off each others’ cattle. Futtehpoor Googaira, with the exception 
of the narrow fringes of cultivation on the banks of its rivers, is little 
better than a great wilderness, in which the chief if not sole wealth of 
its almost nomade inhabitants consists in large herds of cattle. The 
temptation to steal, and the facilities for disposing of stolen animals b}’' 
conveying them rapidly into independent jurisdiction, are nearly irresis- 
tible with such a people. 

196. StiU, if every abatement be made for the difficulties which cer- 
The suppression of tainly do exist in the suppression of cattle- 

cattlc-hftuig really de- liftw it must be admitted that adequate efforts 
pends on the vigor ot the o’ ^ 

Magistrate. have not been hitherto made. The matter has 

however for .some time attracted • attention, and it is to be hoped 
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tliat the present year’s administration will produce more sctisfecfory 
results. The Officer who appears to hare -been most successful in 
putting down cattle-stealing is Major John Olarko, of GoojeranAval- 
* Cattle thefts. district the crime has decreased'^ in a 

1851. 1852. marked manner, while the facilities and temptation 

1190, 598. commission are probably as great as in most 

parts of the Punjab ; as in every other administrative matter, success in 
tho suppression of cattle-stealing must mainly depend on the district 
Officers. When they understand and do their duty, the Police will soon 
learn to do theirs, and by their joint efforts the crime would sensibly 
diminish, and at last nearly altogether cease. 

197. In a marginal note'*' will be found an abstract of the fourth class 


* Crime of the fourth class ; Misdemeanours. 


1851. 1852. 
No. of Cases. 

Heceiving stolen property, 279 dC6 

Child-stealing, for the purpose of .selling ^ 

into slavery, J 

Ditto for other illegal purposes, 10 17 

Importation of slaves, or sale and purchase f j«. ,0 

of imported slaves, .' > 

Counterfeiting coin or uttering base coin, 60 115 

Forgery or subornation of forgery, 23 30 

Perjury or subornation of perjury, 30 2-3 

ildultery, 109 203 

Attempt to commit any of these crimes, . . 1250 1333 

Affi'ay and riot with violent breach of the 1 g 9 

Crimes and offences not specified above, . . 8504 12292 


of crimes. It is 
worthy of remark 
that many crimes 
fomierly very irro- 
valentin tliePimjah 
have nearly been al- 
together sujipre.ssed. 
Thu.s cliild-stcaling, 
the importation of 
slaves, and counter- 
feiting coin, crime.s 
which Avorc conniv- 
ed at and even le- 


10315 14505 galizcd to a great 
extent Iry the pay- 
ment of regular taxes, are fast disappearing. Some Offieem, however, 
think that the last offence is still practised, and is made a source of 


considerable profit. 

198. There are two offences in this list for Avhich it is much to be regrdr 
Ecceiving stolen pro- guilty parties are not more frcque/iHy 

perty. brought to pimishmenh The one is knowingly 

receiving stolon property j the other, perjury and subornation of ])eijury 
Both these offences are but too prevalent, and botli escape rvith comjtara- 
tive impunity, particularly the latter. It appears to be a general opinion 
Periury n.ui subornn- subornation of pcrjttry me moio 

tioii ot perjury. commoii undcr British than Native rule, paitn 
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from tlie fact of our adherence to fonns and technicalities, a 
the inapplicability of our institutions to the native chr 
is probably some truth in these ^de^vs, but the main saf 
such errors must lie in securing to the country admi 
thoroiighly understand the duties entrusted to them, win 
insight into the customs, habits and character of the poop 
moreover, be little doubt that the perjury laws arc quite 
this country. 


199. 


Miscehancous offences. 


The crimes and offences not specifically dcscribe( 
cial returns amount to the large nun 
These are for the most part mis 
offences of a miscellaneous nature. Among the most imp 
lation of the excise laws, abduction and seduction of fen 
offences against religious or public decency, trespass, ( 
crime, false complaints, fraud, gambling, neglect to 
and children, neglect of duty on the part of Police and o1 
Officers. 


200. The value of property ascertained to have been ; 

Value of property stolen was estimated at P<upees 6,21,100, c 
and recovered. 2,01,210, or upwards of 32 per ceni 

covered. In the preceding year the estimate was Bup 
which 25 per cent, was recovered. Neither of these retu 
sidered as more than an approximation to accuracy. 

201. In 1852 the number of individuals committed 


Committals to the Ses- f^^ '^ri^'l 184)4!, being an increr 

the preceding year. Of these pe 
convicted, 34<5 acquitted, and 259 were under trial at clo! 
in 31 cases the commitments were cancelled, and the tri 
referred to the Board of Administration. 


202. Five himdred and four cases were appealed firon 
Eesidt of appeals, tf 

cases the appeals were rejected^ 14 
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208. Two liimdred and eig%-two persons were brouglit to trial before 
the Board of Administration, of whom 258 were 
found guilty, eleven were acquitted, and regard- 
ing tlurteen the cases were returned for further 
evidence. One hundred and twenty-nine appeals* 
were preferred to the Board, of which the orders in 
114 were maintained, in eight modified, and in 


Tiials before the Board 
of Admin'stration. 


* Appeals, 
In 1851, ... 

In 1852, . . 


60 

129 


seven reversed. 


204. 

* In 1851, 
„ 1852, 


In 1852 the number of persons convicted and pimished was 

.,.15 837 Of these 18,589 w^ere sentenced by the 

loy 11 Magistrates as follows : — 


To three years’ imprisonment, 602 

From six months to two years, 4,195 

Abstract of sentences Mot exceeding six months, ,,, ... ... ... 3,318 

passed by the Magis- Fined and discharged, 7,251 

crates* * ' 

Keqnired to furnish security. 1,211 

Dismissed from ofBce, 728 

Flogged, 1,234 

205. In the Sessions Court 914 persons were found guilty, and 
sentenced to variousperiods of imprisonment ; 59 re- 
Conrtf Sessions sentences vaiying from eiglit to sixteen years ; 

And by the Board periods from one year to seven years ; 123 to 

less than one year; and 38 were fined; and one 
flogged. Of the 258 persons convicted by the Board, 34 were hanged, 
183 imprisoned for life, and the rest confined for periods varying from 
one to twenty-one years. 


206. The returns of crime for 1853 are more complete and more ac- 
curate than those of 1852. They embrace all the 
Eeturns for 1853. districts in the Punjab. The follovung statement 

gives an abstract for the whole country, arranged by divisions, and shows 
that in tbe year xmder review 43,825 crimes and misdemeanors were re- 
ported, in which 61,828 individuals were arrested or summoned, of whom 
however only 26,519 were summarily convicted or committed for tnal to 
the Sessions. But, it will be remembered, tbe grand totals for ISaS must 
differ from those of 1852, because they include Pesli^ir Db-isioa, 
which the former returns did not. O^SO 
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m The aumher of recorded crimes, and the number of persons 


Total number of cases and persons. 


1853, 

1852, 

Excess, 


Cases. 

43,825 

38,275 


Persons. 

50,563 

40,113 


5,550 10,450 


arrostsd and suninionGd, greatly ex- 
ceed those in 1852. This increase 
however arises, not only from more 
complete retiums, hut also from sii- 

perior vigor and intelligenco in the 

Police administration, and perha 2 )s 
also, in some degree, from a more general resort by the people to the 
local courts. 

208. There can be little doubt that, in tlie majority of cases, tiicse 

„ „ file real causes for tlie large increase wliicli is 

CfiHses of apparent in- •, aj n • • • mi r - 

crease generally, suotvn. At the same tmio it IS possible that in 

some few instances more crime may have occurred. 

The actual increase amounts to 5,550 cases, and is shared in by all tlie 

divisions of the country except that of tho Ois-Sutlej State.?, in wliich 

there is a considerable reduction. 

209. The greatest increase of crime is in the Lahore, JJichim, Loia 
and Mooltan Divisions. In the Lahore Division the 
increase* arises from thefts and hurghrics, con- 
sequent, as the Commissioner rcinarlcs, on a year 

of “ drought, high prices, and .scarcity.” Heinous crime, however, fell oft* 
from 111 cases in 1852 to 35 cases in 1853. In tho Loia Division the 
increase is mainly to be attributed to more accurate return.?, and inenms- 
ed vigor in tbe Administration. In tho IMooltan Division, however, and 
sjiecially in the district of that name, the Administration w.as not success- 
ful. To a certain extent, this result is attributed to the ilisonlcrctl h\aW 
of the adjacent territory of the Nnwab of Bhawulpoor, but the Poliiv 
management in Wooltan itself displayed a decided want of vigor. 

210. In Jlielum the increase of crime is small, and is mainly of n 
petty nature. In the Pesliawur Division, th*' in- 
crease occuiTcd in tho Pi’shawur and llua-'ua Jh 
tricts; in Kolmt there was a .slight dimimition 
crime. Kolmt ha.s Ik'cu extremely well manag <l 
and tlie returns are jirobably correct ; with n'gmi 

to its position, tho state of order and security which exists i^ n nu-.rh.dd'-, 
and highly creditable to the Deputy Commisrioncr, Cniitaiu Odee. De- 
increase in nuxara arises iVnin the circumstance that in 18.^3, he ih- lu * 
time, crime not of a very heiuovLs natuve Is'gau (o D- repuo d. i-t'n- 


Incrensc in Laivovc, 
Ecia and itloolt.an Divi- 
sions. . 

2,014 cases 


Small increase in Jhe- 
Imn Divi.btoii. 

In IVshawurand Haza- 
ra. 

Ho increase in Kobat, 
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Cause of apparent iii' 
crease in Huzara, 


that date the Police were not allowed to take 
notice of crime, unless required to do so. Ever 
since Huzara has been under British management, its condition has been 
very prosperous, and the amount of crime wonderfully small if its former 
condition be considered. There has been a considerable increase in the 
return of crime in the Peshawur District. Heinous crime is still very 

No real increase in frequent, but, though the vigor and energy which 
Peshawur. gg (Jesirable have certainly not been displayed 

in its admiaistration, it is certainly true that crune has not actually 
increased. 


211. In 1852, by the criminal retiums, the value of stolen plundered 

property was estimated at 7,17,193*‘ Rujpees, of 

str^^ted which 2,20,103 Rupees’ worth was recovered. In 

1853 the value of property carried off was Rupees 

7,02,591, of which Rupees’ 2,09,796 worth was recovered. The pro- 

„ . , portions recovered in the tAvo years differ little, 

Proportion recovered. . 

bemg 30-69 in the one, 29-86 per cent, for the 

other. 


212. Perhaps the best point in the judicial administration for 1853 
Short attendance of ^ that shown by the return of the time, during 

witnesses. which witnesses were in attendance at the Crimi- 

nal Coui-ts ; 66,720 were summoned, of whom 56,101 were detained but 
one day, 6,798 two days, 2,084; three days, 798 four days, and the remain- 
der, 939 persons, from five to thirty days. 

213. According to the plan pursued for the preceding year, a brief 

^ . . notice will be taken of each crime in the calendar. 

Increase pertaining to 

3rd and 4th classes of There has been generally a decrease over the 

former year in the first and second classes, that is, 
the darkest crimes ; and an increase in the third and fourth classes, that 
is, the crimes of a less heinous character. The decrease in the former 
was 9 per cent., and the increase in the latter was 14; per cent. 

214;. It will be seen that of the tAVO Avorst classes a large proportion 
Decrease in 1st and occurred in the Trans-Indus territoiy. The first 
2 nd classes. class comprises murder of various phases and 

aggravations, and Avounding with intent to minder. The total num- 


* Inclusive of Peshawur Division, 
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ber of crimes under this heading was 370, being 45 less than tlie 

number in 1852, namely, 415. Of this number, 370, no less than 14] 

belonged to the Peshawur Division. Of the same total there were 76 

cases of wounding only, thus leaving 294 of actual murders. Of 

these latter, 237 were unattended Avith circumstances of special or akrm- 

Crimes of the first aggravation. There was only one case of 

cl^s of atrocity. 

“with dacoity, but these all happened in the Trans-Indus territory. 
There were sixteen -with liighway-robbery, five more were accompanied 
with thefts ; six more with cattle stealing, and five with burglary. There 
were no murders on the river. In twelve cases children were murdered 
for their ornaments. 

215. In the second class are grouped culpable homicide, dacoity 
Crimes of the second ^.nd highway robbery, Avith various forms of ag- 
class of atrocity. gravation, arson, suttee, rape, affiray, and riot with 

homicide. The total of them was 729, showing a difference less of 62 
against 791 of the former year. Of these the Peshawur Division liad little 
more than its fair share, namely 172. There were 23 cases of wounding 
with dacoity, being 10 in excess of the previous year ; but of these, again, 18 
belonged to the Trans-Indus territory. There was only one case of dacoity 
with torture, which occurred in the Mooltan District, and none on 
Aggravated highway- tbe river. Of aggravated Ifighway-robbeiy there 
robbery. were forty-six cases against forty-tluree of the pre- 

vious year ; but of these, again, twenty-four occurred beyond the Indus. 
Of aggravated burglary there were only seventeen cases against twenty- 

five of the preceding year. Of violent theft there 
were thirty-one cases against thirty-six ; and of 
theft with poison only eight against twenty-two of the previous year. 
Of violent cattle-theft there were sixteen cases to nine. Of robbery^ with 

wounding there were 203 against 341- of the 
former year, a very satisfactory decrease. Ar- 
son and incendiarism would seem to have pm- 
vailed somewhat, there having been 183 to 101 
Of suttee there was no case, that crime k-ing 
extinct Of rai^e there Avere sixty-three cases against eighty-five of tlio 
previous year. There were fifty cases of afiray and riot with homicifio 
against forty-four of the former year, but of the fifty no le^-; than 
tAventy-five Avere committed across the Indus. 


Violent theft. 


Eobbciy with wound 
ing. 

Arson. 

of the previous year. 
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216. The tliird class comprises gang robbery, highway-robbery, bm- 
Crimcs of the third Cattle-lifting, all unattended with 

aggravating circumstances. The total number of 
cases was 24-, 519, shomng an increase of 3,137 over 21,382 of the pre- 
vious year. In this instance it should be observed that (contrary to the 
proportion in the two former classes) the Pesha-wur Division has the com- 
paratively small number of 920 cases, which is but a fraction of the 
whole. There were in the whole territory tliirty-seven cases of gang- 
No gang-rohbeiy cs- robbery (of which one’ was on the river) against 
ccpt on the Indus. former year. Of these twenty-seven 

belonged to Peshawur Division, (a large proportion though a decrease of 
the absolute niunber of the former year,) eight to Leia Division all on 
the Indus, one to the Trans-Sutlej States. In Lahore and Cis-Sutlej 
Highway-roherrics. and Jhelum Divisions there were none. There 


were 180 liighway robberies against 250 of the former year, showing a 


Burglaries ; thefts. 


satisfactory decrease. There were 4,130 simple 
burglaries against 3,630 of the the former year ; 


11,240 thefts against 9,694 ; 8,932 cases of cattle-stealing against 


Cattle-stealing. 


7,758 of the former year ; all exhibiting a con- 
siderable increase. 


217. The fourth and last class includes receiving stolen property, 
chnd-stealing, coining, forgery, perjiuy, adultery, 

Fourth class of crimes, „ i • n rm . , i <• 

common anray, and miscellaneous. The total of 
this class amounts to 18,207 cases against 15,687 of the preceding 
year. Of the 18,207 cases, it should again be noted that only 1,482 be- 
longed to Peshawur Division, exhibiting the same favorable dispropor- 
tion which was noticed under the former heading. 

Child-stealing, few cases. , . , ^ i -n v 

There were twenty-two cases oi child stealing, 
against twenty-eight of the former year. Coining 
Coming. appear to be on the decrease, there being 

131 cases against 117 of the former year. Forge- 
Perjury ; forgery. ^ pequry are also not diminished, there 

being forty-one of the former to thirty-two, and twenty-five of the latter 

to twenty-four, of the preceding year. Adulteiy 
Adultery, decreased on the former year, there being 180 

cases against 210. Affray is, as usual in the Pun- 
Affray rare- ^ offence ; there are but twenty-two cases 

against twenty-five of the former year. 


Coining. 


Perjury ; forgery. 


Adultery, 
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218 , Du^gtheyea.. 1853, there were 51. S 2 S pe™ under fial, of 

Trials and convictions. 25,035 were convicted by tbe Magistrates ; 

1,484 were committed to tlie Sessions : 23-528 

were acqmtted for the most part unconditionally, and the remaining 1,V81 

Numerous acquittals or were transferred, or stood over for trial 

compared to convictions, rni^ , . , 

percentage of acquittals on convictions was 

96; in 1852 it was 91. But these proportions are too liigh, and bear 

out the supposition that our lower criminal courts have some tendency 

to bring persons to trial without adequate necessity. 

Abstract of sentences follo^ving is the abstract of the sen- 

passed hy the Magis- tences passed by the Magistrates on the 25,035 

persons above-named ; — 

To three years’ imprisonment, 955 

From six months to above two years, 5,418 

Mot exceeding six months, 3,994 

Fined and discharged, 10,590 

Eequired to fomish security, I'TOT 

Dismissed from office, 864 

Flogged, 1,507 

220. Of the 1,827 persons, tried before the Sessions, 1,067 were con- 
victed (a fair proportion) and 281 acquitted, 
tlie^'SmliSSm^Tf and 225 cases were refeixed to the Judicial 

Division and the Judicial Commissioner. There were 210 persons tried by 
Commissioner, ^ y-.ni' 

the Judicial Commissioner. Ot these, 196 were 

' _ convicted, and 14 acquitted. The following was the result of the 

appeals preferred from the Magistrates’ comts to 

Kesult of appeals. of the Commissioners 

Appeals rejected, 

Orders confirmed, 

Orders reversed or modified, 247 

Pending at the end of the year, 10 

Total number of appeals, 909 

221. There were 158 appeals preferred to the Judicial Commissioner, 
of which the result was as follows: — 

Eejected, 1^1 

Dismissed after inspection of proceedings, IS 

Orders modified,.. ^ 



Orders ivvcrsoil 
Pcmlinu 
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8 

' 1 ' 


Total, ]oS 

222. The Judicial Coininisslonor has furnished for ]853a complete 

Nmnbor of oiTicinis useful statement, of the number of Govcni- 

inini^hwl. ment oflicials, attached to the judicial department, 

who wore punished, and the nature of their ))unishments. The list in- 
cludes all grade.s, from a constable and watchman upwards. The total 
number puni.shcd i.s considemble, being 3, SCO, but t lie proportions between 
N.nturo of Mic penal- difVeront divisions arc fair. Of the total 

jmnished, 2,302 were fined, ],13o were dismissed 
from office, and 1 23 suspended. The aggregate amount of the fines im- 
posed was 9,onS Rupees, or less than Rupees per individual. Tlio pu- 
nishments were rare in the higher nniks of all bninches of the department, 
and the majorit}’ fell on the lower classes of the Police. 

223. In this section figures have been largel}- adduced on various 

points which have been di-scussed. Tin’s cour.se 1ms 
Itccapitulniion. p\u-.sucd with a view to obtain confidence for 

the inductions and conclusions arrived at. But lest attention should be 


distracted, or the main points be encumbered by statistics, it may bo not 

amiss to offer a succinct recapitulation. 

22-1'. Organized crimes may be .said no longer to e.xist in the Punjab 

on this side of the Indus. Of the ^^olcnt and ag- 
^■o organized crime. , i i 

gi-avatecl crime a large proportion pertains to the 

Trans-Indus territory. In this temtoiy, liowover, crime is on the ndiole 

decreasing. If it were not for the Frontier, the 
occur in the Indus terri- amount oi crune tor these territories ivould a2Dpear 

decidedly small- For the Punjab itself, exclusive 
of the Frontier, while dangerous crime such as thuggee or dacoity is 
almost extinct ; and while violent and aggravated crime is decreasing, such 
General decrea.se of murder (chiefly arising from domestic causes), 
heinous cwme. liigliway-robbeiy, homicide, wounding, aggi’avated 

theft, and burglary; yet the returns of petty crime are increasing; while 
on the other hand these smaller offences do not appear to be increasing 
Apparent increase of on the other side the Indus. Tlie augmentation 
petty crimes and theft. ma,j be partly owing to the improvement in report- 
ing and in detecting, but there possibly is some actual increase. The excess 
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lifting 


IS specially apparent in regard to cattle-lifting, an offence of no aggrava- 
Especially of cattle- tion, to which the people of many districts seem 

almost inconigibly addicted. For the repression 
of this nuisance further efforts on the part of the magistrates are needed 
In the absence of a published census the iiroportion of criminals to the 
whole population cannot be compared with that of other Provinces; per- 
haps this desideratum may be supplied in the next Eeport. Still itiscon- 
Proportion of crime to hdently believed that the Plain and settled districts 
population. these territories, such as the Lahore Division, the 

Ois and Trans-Sutlej States, will not show unfavorably as compared with 
Moderate in the P unjab older Provinces as regards the total amount of crime, 
temtones. especially as regards the more aggravated crimes. 

The Police recover about one-third of the total property stolen or rob- 

Fair proportion of sto- ^^od, which proportion, it is* believed, does not fall 
leu property recovered. below the moiety received in England. Arrests 

are made in about four-fifths of the cases reported; and so far the result 

would appear favorable; but it is feared that the 
arrests are too frequent, for out of the total num- 
ber on trial before the magistrates only one-half are 
convicted and committed to the Sessions, The 
apjirehensions then are numerous, but the convic- 
tions compara,tively few. Of those, however, com- 
mitted to the Sessions, i. e., to the Commissioner or 
to the Judicial Commissioner, nearly aU are con- 
victed. The result of ajrpeals from the Magistrate's 
sentence is also favorable. The general despatch is certainly prompt, as is 

evinced by the very short period — ^the fraction of a 
bnsSX^by tbT Magi? day or a few hours only— which all of the witnesses 

are detained, and the few number of persons 
remaining on trial at the close of each year. 


Numerous aivests. 


Comparative paucity 
of convictions by the 
Magistrates. 

Favourable result of 
committals ; 


And of appeals. 


Part III.— Prison Discipline. 


225. In the Board s Eeport the evils, which prevailed in the tem- 
porary prisons of the Punjab during the first 
Narrative of reforms years after annexation, were set forth ; the 

^ ' remedial measures were sketched, and manifold 

reforms were 2 Dromised. The account for 1850 and 1851 was a record 
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of existing tlefecis with proposals for amendment; the account for 1852 
and 1853 is chiefly a narrative of defects actually amended. 

226. From the beginning of 1853 an Inspector of Prisons has been 

appointed. To his oflice duplicates of the monthly 
inspeefor of Prisons ; annual returns arc furnished, and thus com- 

his functions. ’ 

plctc and valuable statistical comparisons arc 
made ; without such accurate knowledge, indeed, no real reforms can be 
carried out. He examines personally evciy jail in the Punjab at least 
once a year. 

227. During the t.wo years under report the basis of all reform, 

namely, the conslniction of jails, has been complet- 

Consfniction of jnils. , i- . • , i •. • m it 

cd. Ever}' district has its jail regularly con- 
structed. Of the three central jails, that at Lahore has been complete 
foi many months past in all respects except, the addition of a second 
circle, and has been containing prisoners. The two other central jails 
at Mooltan and Eawul Pindee are nearly finished. 

228. The number of prisoners is increasing, and the accumulation 

■will probably continue. The aggregate has risen 
Accumulation of pri- 8,000 to 9,000 and now to upwards of 10,000. 

At present the accommodation is perhaps adequate, 
but the progi'e.ssive ratio of increase, if not an-ested, must in time distiu’b 
existing arrangements. The chief cause is the improved detection of 
crime and criminals already mentioned : there is also a natural tendency 
Means of diminishing to accumulate, as many prisoners are sentenced to 
long terms. The best mode of diminution has 
occupied serious attention. The means are two-fold, consisting of 
changes, partly in the criminal law, and partly in prison discipline. 
Fine might be largely substituted for imprisonment "with such offences 

Substitution partially ^ followng, when attended by extenuating 
of fine for imprisonment. circumstances : theft, embezzlement, manslaughter, 

wormding, affray, assault, perjury, forgery, corruption, and miscellane- 
ous misdemeanours. The j)imishment of flogging cannot mth advantage 
be extended beyond its present range, except perhaps for juvenile offen- 
ders. The proposed change in the law would not only relieve our 
crowded prisons, but would prove humane towards the offender -without 
detracting from penal efficacy, or diminishing protective effect as regards 

society. In the interior of the prisons sohtarv 

Solitary connnoment. . , , • 

.confinement might be imiformly mtroduced 
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fcoughout and the enhanced severity of solitude might afford the 

fine impiisonment. One day of sohtary con- 

“e-oTdb ordinary imprisonment Again, the 

good behaviour system might be introduced, that is, exemplary con- 

l^ehaviour ays- ^uct in jail on the part of any prisoner, not sen- 

for any aggravated or heinous offence, 
might entitle him to a partial remission of his sentence. For the dcter- 
imnation of what would constitute good behaviour certain plain and ob- 
vious tests might be applied, such as the acquirement of an useful trade, 
or the learning to read and write within a given time. Here again while 
the immediate object in view, namely diminution of number, is attained, 

the moral reformation of the prisoners themselves 'would be largely pro- 
moted. 

229 . But while the number of prisoners is increasing, the aggregate 
Decrease of jail ex- to the State of their maintenance is, on the 

peuditure. contrary, decreasing. In ISoO for 9,059 prisoners 

there was an expenditure of Rupees 5 , 04 , 399 , being an average of 
Rupees 55 - 10 - 10 | per head ; in 1851, for 8,814 prisoners there was Rupees 
4 , 19 , 446 , or Rupees 47 - 9-5 per head ; in 1852 , for 9,354 prisoners there 
was Rupees 4 , 27 , 310 , or Rupees 45 - 10 - 10 | per head ; in 3853 , for 30,242 
prisoners, there was Rupees 4 , 24 , 852 , or Rupees 41 - 7-8 per head ; so that, 
judging by averages, there has been saved by improved management in 

Estimated savings in 1851 Rupees 71,308 ; ml852,Rupecsl7, 843 ; and in 

three years, Rs. 1,32,182, ^ 353 ^ Rupees 43,035 ; and the total saving in throe 

years would be Rupees 1,32,182. This economical result appears satisfac- 
tory. Tlie present average however, Rupees 43, 

pritnc?^%T though Comparatively not othcnvise than creditable. 

Rupees 41. absolutely higher than it ought to he, and allows 

scope for further reduction. The averages of individual jails range ot or 
considerable variations from 32 to 59 Rnpccs ; all those at present nhote 
40 Rupees ■will, it is hoped, in future yeans fall below that figure. 

230, In regard to diet, fuel, clothing, bedding and contingencies, tla 
PH..no„ ™ moderate; tat i'> ygr-oMo 
cd and fed cheaply. guards, both peiTuancnt and contingen t , tlio cii w™ 

are bigli throughout and in many places excessive, though inucli loweiwl 
since the commencement. In one respect, however, it will lx; ( hllicnU -> 
equalize the cost in tlic two Provinces. In the North-western rovine. ^ 
the permanent jail guards are non-military, Ixing coimnon 
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iJiif gimixlcd (Icnrly. 


In-door labor. 


Niijccbs, and receiving four, or at llic most five 
Knpccs per mensem. In tlie Punjal) they belong to 
Military Police Battalions in which the men receive sepoys’ pay, namely 
Y Bupees per mensem each. In short a Pnnjabce ])]isonor is housed, clothed, 
and fed cheaply, but guarded dearly, Tlio average annual cost of a pri- 
soner in the North-western Pro\dnccs is only 35 Bupees; tlic excess in the 
Punjab average lies chiefly in the guard, but not in the other items. 
Efforts nill not be relaxed until this avemge shall have descended at least 
to the standard of Bupees 35. 

231. Durmg the year 1853 the Government were pleased to direct 
Out-door labor nbo- abolition of out-door, and the enforcement of 

in-door labor in all the prisons of the Punjab. Tlic 
result appears to have justified the preference which the late Board 

(para. 210) strongly expressed for the in-door sys- 
tem. It has facilitated the reduction of guards 
and establishments, and improved the health and discipline of the priso- 
ners. Each jail is now a great industrial school, and a large proportion 
of the prisoners arc becoming skilled artizans. Tlie variety of articles 

manufactured and of work is interesting. In the 
different places carpets and floor-cloths, cotton- 
cloths, coarse and fine, blankets, rope, country-paper, soap, gutta-percha, 

camel and elephant gear, tents, country carts, car- 
pentrj^ are all prepared, and in Umritsiu- Jail even 
lithographic printing is performed. The nett proceeds of prison labor 
during the year amoimted to Bupees 25,015-5-10 ; the sum of 10,702 was 
disbursed during the three last months of the same period to the district 
offices for local improvements in lieu of prisoners’ out-door labor. But 
not only do the prisoners produce marketable commodities, ; they also 
make their own clothes, grind flour and prepare their own food, grow 
their o^vn vegetables, (in gardens within the jail precincts,) perform 
menial duties, repair the prison buildings, and perform much that must 
Classified employment othenvise be done by paid workmen. The em- 
of prisoners. ployments of the body of prisoners on the last day 

of 1853 may be classified as follows. The number of prisoners on that 
day was 11,093 ; of these — 

3,869 were employed in manufactures. 

3,117 in constructing and repairing jails. 

2,095 in meniah duties of jails. 


Manufactures. 


Category of articles. 
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thxo„ghout and the enhanced aeverity of soUtude migM 

finem "t of imprisonment. One day of solitary con- 

itnprisoJent. AgaTn, Z 
good behawonr system might be introduced, that is, esemplaiy con- 

Good behamur sys- dnct in jail on the part of any prisoner, not sen- 
tenced for any aggrarated or heinous offence, 
might entitle him to a partial remission of his sentence. For the deter- 
nunation of what would constitute good behaviour certain plain and ob- 
vious tests might be applied, such as the acquirement of an useful trade, 
or the learning to read and ^vnte within a given time. Here again while 
the immediate object in view, namely diminution of number, is attained, 

the moral reformation of the prisoners themselves would be largely pro- 
moted. 

229. But while the number of prisoners is increasing, the aggregate 
Decrease of jail ox- cost to the State of their maintenance is, on the 
penditure, contrary, decreasing. In 1850 for 9,059 prisoners 

there was an expenditure of Bupees 5,04,399, being an average of 
Bupees 55-1 0-1 01- per head ; in 1851, for 8,81 4 prisoners there was Bupees 
4,19,440, or Bupees 47-9-5 per head ; in 1852, for 9,354 prisoners there 
was Bupees 4,27,310, or Bupees 45-lO-lOf per head ; in 1853, for 10,242 
prisoners, there was Bupees 4,24,852, or Bupees 41 -7-8 per head; so that, 
judging by averages, there has been saved by improved management in 

Estimated savings in 1851 Bupees 71,303; in 1852, Bupecs 17,843 ; nudiii 
three years, fis. 1,32,182. Bupees 43,035 ; and the total saving in three 

years would be Bupees 1,32,182. Tliis economical result appears satisfac- 
tory. Tlie present average however, Rupees 41, 
pritne?“%T ann^! though comparatively not othenrise than creditable, 
Bupees 41, *2 jj^pgolutely higher than it ought to be, and tdlows 

scope for further reduction. The averages of individual jails range oter 
considerable variations from 32 to 59 Bttpees ; allthose at present almve 
40 Bupees will, it is hoped, in future years fall IxjIow that figure. 

230. In regard to diet, fuel, clothing, bedding and contingencies, tla 

Prisoners housed, doth- moderate; but in regard 10 

cd and fed cheaply. rrnards, both permanent and contingent, tiie chaig* -■ 

are high throughout and in many placc.s oxcessivo, thougii mueii iowri'^ 
since the commencement. In one respect, however, it will diihcu! 
('qualize the cost in the two Frovincc.s. In the North-western I r-a na> ^ 
the permanent jail guards arc uou-inUitary, being common roUcemtst o 
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Nujocli^^, niul roo'ivln;^ l•»tn^ «'r :it tlf iiv- ? fiv>' 
But guaixicd dearly. j^^p^es ]x>v nK-BPcni. In ih- riinjnb ih- y I'- 

Military Police BatlalionB in wliicli tlte m.'n nT-’iw s . jv.y ' jMy, natn. ly 
7 Enpees per mensem each. Inslmrt aPunjalv ..pri^muri'. \u^\u< Irlnth. I 
and fed cheaply, but guanlcd dearly. Tim nvomyn. amuird t-o .? ,.5 .a 
sonerinthe NortlMvc.stern Provinces i*; »mly .‘?r> Un}>-<- ■ ; tie’ «•>,<'' m th- 
Punjab average lie.s chiefly in the guanh hut net in tie’ nilit r it' tn 
Efforts vill not be relaxed until this nvemge hlcdl hav<-«h - ’ leh <1 at h - t 
te the standard of Eupce.s 00 . 

231. During the year IS.1.3 the (lovernnu nt vare ph.i '-d t-* »nr. - ! 

Out-door labor nbo- the .abolition of out-<h>er.^ end th- , nf.-r.y.n. ut j-f 
lisbed. in-door labor in all tlm priMm'' of lie- Punj d< 'rie- 

result appears to have justified the pnfarence which th“ la*'- D^ud 

(para, 210) strongly expre'"' d for the itj.^la .r >y * 
In door labor. facilit.atcd the rciluctjen of ;:ti;ud . 

and establishments, and improved the he.alth ami dicnpHnr* of th'- pri- »- 
ners. Each jail is now a great industrial school, and u large propHrsinij 
of the prisoners are becoming skilled arlmns, Tlu* variety r>f .arilch ; 

manufactured and of worl: is int'T' •ting. In th-' 
different placc.s car])ets ami floor-cloth-', cntt.iu- 
cloths, coarse and line, blankets, rope, coimtr}’-])aprT, so:i]», gutta-jh n ha, 

camel and elephant gear, touts, country cart-, t-.tr- 
pentrjg .are all prepared, and in Dmrit.'ur Jail ov< n 
lithograpliic printing is porfonned. Idtc nett proceeds of jiriMui l;ih»r 
during the year amoimtcd to Eupccs 25,01 .o-.a-lO ; the sum of 10.702 was 
disbursed during the three last mouths of the same jicriod to th" <li'-tric! 
offices for local improvements in lieu of prisonens’ outnloor lalM.r, But 
not only do the prisoners produce marketable commodities,; they nho 
make their own clothe.s, grind flour aud prcjiare llicir own fiiod, grow 
their own vegetables, (in gardens within the jail precincts,) perform 
memal duties, repair the prison huilding.s, and perfonn much that must. 
Ctesified employment othenvLse hc done by paid workmen. 'J’ho cm- 
^ ployments of the body of jirisonors on the last day 

of 1853 may he classified as follows. The number of prisoners on t1,at. 
day Avas 11,093 ; of these— 

3,869 were employed in manufactures. 

3,117 in constructing and repairing jails, 

2,095 in menial duties of jails. 


ftfanufacturcs. 


Category of articles. 
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489 in hospital. 

223 old, infirm, or unfit for work, 

235 without labor according to sentence. 

. 819 committed to sessions, and under trial, 

232. The figures given below will show the estimated value of 
Value of prison labor, prisoners' labor of all kinds : — 

Nett cash profits from sale of manufactures, 13,152 1 9 

Price of labor on articles manufactured for prison 

use, 11,863 4 1 

Value of labor on roads and public buildings, 87,403 3 3 

Saving by employment of prison labor instead of 

paid establishment, for menial duties, 50,610 0 0 

Total, 1,63,028 9 1 

Deduct : 

Loss by occasional 
Nett balance of profit, employment of 

hired labor, 2,595 0 

Disbursed in lieu of out-door labor, ... 10,202 7 


9 

2 


12,797 7 11 


Balance on account value of convict 

labor, ^ ^ 

233. During 1862 much rictoess preTailed in tbe prisons ; indeed 
the season was generally insalubrious ; tbe pei- 
inStSfr”"'” centage of mortdity was 9-72 on tbe wliolo 

number of prisoners; the fatal epidemios of 1851 were adve e 

to in tbe Board's Report; but the year 1863 has with ly 

, •p.rrrW lipalthv and the casualties were only 

exceptions proved — ^ sanitary condition rmd clcanli- 

General salubrity dm- jg excellent The general conduct 

r u, of the prisoners has been good ; escapes are rare, 
pri?onei?°“^“‘'^ ^ and, when they do occur, recaptures are frequent , 

• A rpvipw there WHS hut one emeute, which hap- 

fte^Oentral Jail in October 1853, and wliicli was prom^^ 
^ repressed without any casualty ” ““J®" 

Juvenile offenders. number of juvenile offenders is considerab e, ‘ ■ 
the number of re-commitments. Solitary ce 


Solitary cells. 
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Educalion in jails. 


have been conslruclcd in all the jaila, bui, in onlj’ five or six has the .so- 
litary system been really tried ; in the rcninindcr it has been used rather 
as a special pimislnnent than as a conlimmns ineasura 

23 k The proportion of prisoners Avho have received even a rudimen- 
taiy education is the merest fraction. In many 
jails, however, elementary education is more or less 
carried out It is hoped that ere long it ma}' be enforced for all the 
prisoners in all the jails, and that idtimatoly ever}* ])risoncr, who has been 
in jail for any period except the shortest, shall leave it having acquired 
an nsefid trade, leanit to read and write, and received the elcmenks of 
Jiloral clTccts of pri- practical knowledge. Tims a reformatory as well 
son discipline. ^ deterring and preventive eflcct will have been 

produced ; men will no longer be demoralized in places where they arc 
detained b}*^ the State for the good of sociefy, and such terms as “ sink of 
iniquity,” “ hot-lwd and nurecry of crime” will no longer be apiilicablc to 
our jwisons ; indeed they have well nigh ceased to be so already. 

235. This section of the Report may approi)riately close with a brief 
Sen-lees of the Lispcc- mention of the services of the Inspector of Prisons, 
tor of Trisons. Dr. Charles Hathaway. The Judicial Commissio- 

ner has repeatedly testified to the zeal and efiicicncy with which this 
Officer has supervised that Department. The cost of the appointment 
has been covered four or five times over by the savings effected, and, as 
regards the management of the prisons, a most visible improvement has 
taken place since his incimibency. Indeed, it is jn-obable that the district 
jails are not inferior to any similar institutions in India, not even to 
those of the North-western Pro\duces. The Central Jail at Lahore, tmder 
the Inspector’s direct management, affords a good example as regards 
economy, education, manufactures, discipline and sanitary arrangement. 


Section 


CIVIL JUSTICE. 


236. On the separate formation of a Judicial Department in 1853, 

Preparation of judi- special attention was immediately given to the col- 
cial statistics. lection and collation of annual returns, which, 

though not unerring guides, yet furnish valuable tests, and are the means 
of discovering and remedying broad defects. In the course of six months 
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tlie required f^totHics wore olitnincd for nil (lFirie{< f.>r {)j;' pr,. -!- 
ing year (1S52,) and, after inucli companion and cotr-’ction, a * ef 
the wliole was prepared in tlic Judicial CommiN-dout r’s olh.'*-.. p.j,.! n Ih - 
port submitted to Government A similar Koport has just iw eji t- 
ed for 1853. It is proposed to publish these Beports annually, far {ii<* lu- 
formation of all Oilicors concerned, on a plan unifonti with that ptir-st'^d 
by the Sudder Dewann}^ Adawluts at the Presidi'ncies. 

237. There are foim kinds of Courts in the Ptmj.ab, which nr-' pndd* 

ed over rcsnectivcU' by Deinity Co!niniN'i>-n< r-, 

Tour frrftdcs of Ofil- . . ^ ^ v . t 

cers for tlic mlratnictm- Assistant Commissioners, Lvfra Assi'-tams, nn i 

tion of civil justice. Tulrscoldars or Kovenuc 0/hcoiy, vested vitft th ' 
powers pertaining to Small Cause Courts. 'J'lie two first nro Etin'jj'oa 
Covenanted or Commissioned Ofiicers ; the third cla-^s are sdin' tini* > Ibi- 
ropean and sometimes Native Officers ; the fnirtli are nsnaliy X.ativ>'e 

238. Within the last two years the greater nnmlier of the Ttihw^l- 

T«?.^ccl.krccorS.n.nlI Collectors of Land Urumw 

Cause Courts. tioned ill the interior of di-triets. have lie< t! \r.iMl 


natli powers to try petty civil .snii.s, arising witliin thf^ir loc.a! jiirt-i!''- 
tions, up to the value of BupeesJOt), or J\W. Though ih'y are / - iitidh 
Bevemie Officers, yet at tiieir appointment ngnrd Jiad to th» ir jn 
qualifications. Jhich benefit is anticip.nted from th-'tr * rrl-.' «f 'wh 
functions, an advantage .simil.ar to th.at ivhtch in Liigl.and n-mlt tr^on 


the cstabli-shment of County Couils. 
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cases alone can local public opinion bo brought oficctually to bear. TJic 
Judge associates •with the 2 )eople, lives, moves, and has liis being among 
them, not only by social intcrcoiu-se but in the transaction of business, 
and this not of one kind b\it <jf many. Ho must therefore necessarily 
observe rustic society in itvS every phase. The same influences aflcct the 
parties as well as the J\idge. Every suitor and witness acts under the 
eye of his neighbour, in the presence of many accpiaintances, who have 
constantly business to transact at the tuhsecl. Among an agricultural 
population, at a distance from the central station, and in minor cases, 
which though individually' small, yet from their being so numerous, atiect 
the hapi'jiness of the greatest number, the value of such a judicial machi- 
nery cannot be over-rated. But in hca\der cases other elements enter, 

which are more projicrly cognizable by Officers at 
a distance. In large mercantile cities, also, near 
at hand to the central station, the larger jiortion 
of the judicial work can be more inoperly performed by the sujicrior 
Courts. At such places the Emopcan Judge ought to bo quite as acces- 
sible as the Tuliseeldar. While the agency of Tuhseeldars is judiciously 
employed, the ojiposite error must be guarded against, and too hea■^'y a 
judicial burden must not be placed on their shoulders, 

210. The follo^^^ng figures -will illustrate the amount of busmess per- 

.Tudicinl business for during the two years 1852 

the ycar.s 1852 and 1853. and 1853 : — 


Causes suited for tlio 
Central rather than the 
Tuhsccldarec Courts. 


M 


Civil 
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24*1. There can he no doubt that the figures for 18o2 exliibit many 
defects in the administration of justice. But the figures for 1 853, though 

they prove that many imperfections still exist, yet 
General improrement, i i i 

snow a marked unprovement m almost every re- 
spect. There werb-fewer cases pending at the close of 1852 than at the 
Large number of deei- ^ose of 1851. Again, though a larger number of 

suits were instituted during 1853 than 1852, yet 
there were fewer cases pending at the close of 1853. Not only has the 
actual number of decisions but also their proportion to the whole consider- 

Paueity of nonsuits htcreased. The nonsuits and dismissals on 

and dismissals on default, default, though originally small, have yet decreased 

50 per cent, during the past year ; this is a favorable symptom, and shows 
that our Ofl&cers are anxious to bring every cause to hearing and to 
eschew technicahties. The value of the suits has increased with their 


number ; against 34 lakhs of Rupees for 1852 there are 35^ lakhs for 
1853. But though there has been this increase of more than a lakh, yet 
Small percentage of the aggregate value of costs has risen from 1,89,170 
costs on value of suits. giving a disproportionately small 

increase of 2,247 Rupees. Thus the average costs in each case have 
fallen from Rupees 4-1 to 3-8, and the percentage of costs in value from 5-8 

to 5-4. Again, the number of appeals has increased, 
Eesidt of appeals. number of cases remanded for re-inves- 

tigation, and of orders reversed, has decreased. Lastly, the average dura- 

Diminished average du- tion of each suit has fallen from 47 days to 36 ; 
ration of trials. axid this indicates improvement on the whole. If 

each successive year shah, display as much improvement on its predecessor 
as 1853 does on 1852, there will be matter for congratulation. It must, 
however, be observed that the Mooltan and Leia Divisions, though they 
show improvement, are yet behind the other four Divisions. 


Amount of judicial 
business performed by 
the Tubseeldars. 


242. Of the work exhibited by the statistics 
above given, the following share devolved on the 
Tuhseeldars’ Small Cause Courts. 


Small 
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24<d. It win be seen that in these Courts also there has been an im- 
Similar improvement provement in most of the respects adverted to, in 
m these Courts also, regard to the judicial administration generally. 

The degree of advance has however been somewhat less than in the 
superior Courts. It will be observed that, although the number of suits 
was 35,825 out of 57,479, that is, more than one-half, yet the aggregate 
value was only 7i lakhs of Kupees out of 351 lakhs, or about one-fifth. 
The percentage of costs is 8 Rupees, whereas in the upper Court it 
is only SJ : in this respect, however, no blame is attributable to the Tuh- 
seeldars, because the average value of the suits was very triflmg, (only 
20 Rupees, or £2.) If there are any costs at all, they must form a consi- 
derable percentage. 

244, It has been necessary to exclude the Peshawur Division from 

Judicial returns for foregoing statistics, because no returns were 
the Peshawur Division. furnished for 1852, and, those for 1853 being the 

first, no means of comparison exist. The figures for 1853 may be ab- 
stracted as follows : — 


Civil 
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' 24<5. ’ It must be admitted tliat this return is imsatisfactory ; tlie non- 
suits, dismissals on default, compromises, cases pending, are all numerous, 
wliile the actual decisions are few. The duration of suits is altogether 
excessive. The only redeeming feature is the percentage of costs, which 
does not exceed that of other di^dsions. Nine-tenths of the cases belong 
to the Pesha^vm* YaUey itself. There is no doubt that the Peshawur 

Courts have not as yet been popular, and the pro- 
adininistratiou of justico ceedings have been characterised by disheartening 
in Pesiiawur, delaj’’, which partly accounts for the great number 

of compromises, to which parties natmally resort when they find that 
causes are not brought to decision. The many difficulties which press on 
the district authorities in this place have been previously noticed. In 
this department, the Tuhseeldaxs had not been vested v,dth judicial 
powers, and consequently the entire work devolved on the European 


Officers at this station, who were for the most part absorbed in other 
pressing duties. Much attention is now being given to tliis subject ; the 
Small Cause Courts have been established, and two experienced Assis- 
tants have been appointed. Improvement duiing the current year may 
be confidently looked foi’. 


2416. Whde, however, in the general administration of justice in the 
Favorable points in Punjab improvement is discernible, there are still 
Punjab civil justice. many imperfections which wiU necessitate further 

exertions. Some points, such as the paucity of suits thrown out on de- 
fault or on technical grounds, the small proportion of costs, the number 
of orders confirmed on appeal, are favorable. On the other hand, the 
excess of decisions in favor of plaintiff over those in favor of defendant, 
the large number of compromises, and especially the average duration 
Summary of existing uf suits, are unfavorable. The present average du- 
ration of suits, namely, 36 days, though less than 
before, is yet far too great. For the superior Courts the average should 
not exceed twenty days, and for the Small Cause Courts ten or twelve 
days. Vigilance must not relax until the average shall have descended 
to this standard. The duration should be specially short at those stations 
where great cities close at hand chiefly furnish the matter for litigation, and 
consequently where the witnesses and ah. other parties are within imme- 
diate reach. The numerous decisions in favor of plaintiff would seem to 
show that tha Judge issues decrees without having adequately tested the 
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■ Inference ' from 
promises. 


corn- 


validity of the claims. The compromises are 
, . , . sometimes honestly effected, because the' parties 

have become convinced of the right, and have understood the principle 
which will guide the Court, and sometimes because they lost confidence 
in the Court or have been discouraged by delay. An increase of appeals 

Frequency of appeals. generally considered a favorable appearance, 

nevertheless it is so in the Punjab, and would 
seem to show that the people are learning the principles of justice, and are 
gaining confidence in the appellate Courts. 


247 . The total of 57,000 suits is not large for a population of up- 

Humber of eulls. ^ §5 

lakhs of Rupees, or <P350,000, considerable for a 
gated!*^^ property litx- which pays two crores, or two millions 

Sterhng, of revenue. The average of a suit, about 
60 Rupees, or £ 6 , is also small. Still the above figures do not represent 
the entire litigation of the country. It is explained in the Board's 
Report, that the adjudication of all causes and tenures connected with 
land was entrusted to the Revenue Settlement Department The satis- 
factory manner in which the cases are decided was detailed in para. 295 
of the Board's Report Many thousands of such suits, of which the value 
Clauses relating to rights caunot be exactly determined, but which is very 

and interests in land. large, involving minute inquiry into ancestral title, 

and precise account as regards existing possession, are annually decided 
in the Settlement Department, and under no system wiU justice be bet- 
ter secured than by these measures. Of the, cases before the ordinary 


tribunals the majority are connected with bonded debts, and with ques- 
tions relating to betrothal, marriage and divorce : the remainder pertain 
to commercial property, to land and houses in cities and villages, and to 
the distribution of personal effects. 

248. During the year 1853 a brief Code was prepared, embodying 

PreparaliOB of a CMl pimdples of ta which should guide the 

Code. Courts ; some such compendium was certainly re- 

quired. The ryot presents a great diversity of tribes and races, and a 
corresponding diversity of laws and customs. The inhabitants of cities, 
the emigrants from Hrndoostan, the wealthy and educated classes gene- 
rally, follow the Hindoo and Mahomedan Codes. These Codes retain 
a hold on the affection and veneration of members of the two persuasions 
respectively ; the reHgious sanction with which they are invested is ana- 
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' Variety of laws pro- logous to tliat of the Mosaic Levitical law. The 
vaihng in the Punjab. Scilchs also, in civil and secular affairs, are generally 
boimd by the Hindoo law. Agam, in most of the provincial locahties, 
and among the agricultmal tribes generally, there prevail local customs 
Conflict of law and more or less at variance with the ordinary laws of 
customs. • Oriental society, and presenting shades of diffe- 

rence in almost every district. These customs are more peculiar in their 
natines, and more imperative in their authority, among the wild districts 
which adjoin the Frontier ; their observance is enforced -with fanatical 
zeal, and their breach avenged with bloodshed. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the Judges in their various grades should not only know some- 
thing of the European jurisprudence, the Indian Begulations and the 
Oriental systems of law, but also that they should have some insight 

into the usage of trade, the practice of the land- 
tive mS liolding community, the tenets of the Seilch sect, 

for the guidance of judi- the manners of the Hid and Frontier tribes. It 
cial Officers, 

is further necessary, that, when in doubt or igno- 
rance, they should have easy means of reference, inasmuch as with their 
multifarious duties they can have but limited leisure for thought and 
study, — and as there is no respectable native bar, and as great a paucity 
of Pundits and Mooftees, that is. Doctors of Eastern law, to whom refe- 
rence coiild be made : xmder these circumstances, therefore, a simple 
Manual seemed likely to be of use. 

249. A work of this nature was accordingly prepared and submitted to 
the Government, who were pleased to authorize its circtilation in the Punjab, 
not with legislative authority, but with a force similar to that of the Circu- 
lars of the chief Presidency Comts. The Manual sets forth those principles 

of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law which are 

Manual! thlc?cui2$ deemed worthy of observance, such as the rules of 
whi<^ is sanctioned by inheritance, property of females, adoption and dis- 

position of property, and also the points on which 
these laws are not to be followed. On matters not otherwise provided 
for, such as contracts, sales and mortgages, agency, bailment, usury, 
insolvency, libel, it lays down principles borrowed either from Regula- 
tion law or from European jurisprudence. It describes the circumstances 
under which the law may yield to ascertained lex loci, and prescribes 
the method for ascertaining the local custom. In commercial affairs, such 
as partnership and bills of exchange, it sets forth the prevailing practice 
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asce« from the heads of the mercantile commomty ; and in cei-tein 
subjects It lays doivu rules rrliich, after five years^ experience of the Pro- 
vince, are believed to be best calculated to promote its social welfare • sucK 
subjects are questions^ relating to betrothal, mairiage and divorce. ’ This 
class of cases, indeed, is the most numerous of all. 

250. Domestic morality in the Punjab is somewhat low ; indeed many 
Domestic morality in Customs sanctioned and enforced previous to Bri- 
^ i'isb rule had a sure tendency to mahe it so. The 

prevailing customs regarding betrothal are inherently vicious. Among 
many classes with some pretension to respectability, and more or less 
thi-oughout the Province generally, especially in the Hill Districts, there 
prevails a system of exchanging girls, which (aggravated by the intrigues 
Vicious system of be- professional agents who earn a livelihood 

by the traffic) ultimately produces the most mis- 
chievous effects. These exchanges, concerning as they do many families 
and involving many couples, and thus ramifying into a great variety of 
complications, present the strongest temptations to fraud, cause women to 
be regarded as negotiable commodities, and are in fact quite as objection- 
able as regular money sales. 

251. Among other classes, again, the indirect giving and receiving of 
Pecuniary considera- valuable consideration (tbougb not of actual cash) 
tjons* on account of marriages and betrothals, introduce 

dishonest dealing and sordid mendacity into these transactions, which of 
all others should, if possible, be kept free from such taint. 

262. In short, these practices lower the position of the women and 
corrupt the honesty of the men. On several occa- 
tobeTscSafedbrS sions the Supreme Government and the Home 
Com-ts. authorities have evinced a resolve to check the 

progress of demoralization, and to enforce principles more worthy of 
civilized humanity : and it may be hoped that, as so many crimes of 
heinous atrocity have been more or less successfully repressed, also other 
practices, which, though of lesser turpitude, are yet very prejudicial, may 
speedily be banished. Only let legal support be withheld from transac- 
tions connected with the exchange of girls and women, and from tim 
giving and receiving of valuable consideration, and that system vnli 
rapidly die of spontaneous extinction. When people find that these 

, transactions am not legalized, they will for se - 
interior prospects ot . . , 

improvement. interest sake cease to engage in them, ana 
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revert to a more rational system. Independent of a better domestic 
morality, there wiU be less fraud, fewer disasters, and less individual 
misery. 

253. The provisions of the law, then, have been laid do-wn with the 

^ of affording those, who suffer from breaches of 

Objects of the law m i i i • • 

regard to betrothal and betrothal and Other legitimate grievances, a redress 

inamagc. quick and sure, although against the party who 

broke and the parents who may have originally made or caused the 
breach of the contract. On the other hand, they are so framed as to 
discourage illegitimate practices by -withholding the redress they seek 
from those, who are suffering tmder grievances for which they have only 
to thank their o-wn unprincipled folly. Such suitors would desire a rati- 
fication of the promised exchange or an enforcement of the betrothal ; 
but, finding that they cannot obtain such aid fi’om Courts of justice, they 
are learning to desist from such rmnatural contracts, A movement is 
however going on in the interior of society ; these transactions are becom- 

Social movements in rarer, and in some of the HUl districts, where 

certnin districts. -they most prevailed, the communities are appoint- 

ing committees of their chiefs and elders to re\dse the customs re- 
lating to inter-marriage, and to regulate agreements regarding be- 
trothals. 

254). Much attention has been devoted to the simplification of proce- 
Simplification of pro- ^ure. The objects of aU the rules which have been 
cedure. enjoined on the Courts are, that in the first instance 

the plaintiff and defendant should be confronted, and that, as soon as speci- 
fic issues for trial have been fixed by the Judge, both parties with their respec- 
tive witnesses should appear in Court on the same day, should cross-ques- 
tion each other, and that on the same day the forensic controversy should be 
decided ; the Judge should -with his own mouth announce his decision to 
Mala objects of popu- ^1^6 parties ; that in the execution of decrees un- 
lar procedure. necessary harshness should be, avoided in the 

initiatory measure; that there should be a preliminary clearance of transfer 
•property about to be sold in satisfaction ; and that in all cases, whether 
original or accessory, or in appeal, the Court should be guided by fact and 
principle rather than by technicality. 
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-Section 'B* 


Part I — Kevenuk 


255. llic account now to be given of the management of the Punjab 

Arrangement nnd or- Povenue must, in the arrangement of topics, differ 
clcr of tojnts, ^1^^ narrative given by the Board in Section 

VII. of tlie Report. In that section the assessment of the land tax in 
the Punjab Proper was sketched, generally as regards the Central Doab 
assessed imder the Dinbar, and in detail as regards the Southern and 
Frontier Districts as assessed after annexation. The causes which, in 
.spite of great reduction in taxation, had partially deranged t^ese first 
summary settlements, were explained, and the necessity for still further 
relief Avas set forth. The prevailing landed tenures were then analyzed, 
and the operations of the regular settlement were outlined. Then, ivith 
advertence to the excise customs and other minor taxes, the transition firom 
the Native to the British system, and the abolition under the latter of 
numerous imposts, ivere described. Lastly, in regard to jageers, pensions 
and rent-free temnes, it was shown how handsomely the Government 
had fulfilled all the personal and political obligations ivhich it inherited 
from its predecessors. The revenues of the Punjab Proper having been 
thus elucidated, the same Eeport in another supplementary Section, XL, 
on the Trans and Cis-Sutlej States, briefly touched upon the settlement 
of the revenue in those territories. 

256. The present section Avill now describe the fiscal arrangements, 
(including land-tax, excise and miscellaneous re- 

cadf 'd^sion°^and° dis- venue) specially showing how the “furtIwT relief’ 
trict to be described. predicted by the Board has been granted through- 
out, and the land-tax thereby placed on a durable basis, /or all the Puvjab 
territories both old and new ; for this purpose, tracing out division by 
division and district by district, and embracing the official years of 1851-52 
and 1852-53. Although the figured returns AviH extend only up .to 
the close of the official year 1853, (L c., up to May of that year,) still, 
whenever the completion of the narrative may require it, facts and circum- 
stances subsequent to this date will be given. The returns relate to the 
whole territory, and have been prepared after the model of those furnished 
to the North-western Provinces' Government by the Sudder Board of Be- 
at Agra. They are quite complete for the year 1852-53, but less so 


venue 
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Tliat branch of the 
revenue system which 
relates to the interests of 
the tax-payers to bo 
specially described. 


for 1851-52. On tlie appointment of a separate Financial Department in 
the commencement of 1853, better attention was fixed on these subjects, 

and greater regtdarity secured. In connexion with 

Preparation of statis- , . p i i -i i 

tics in the Financial Dc- these retums there will be given, alter the detailed 

partment. Division and District Reports shall have been 

concluded, some few general remarks aiiplicable to the entire Province. 
In these remarks wiU be included what little may remain to be said 
regarding the jageer department and the pension office. 

257. It will be seen that the foUowiag paragraphs deal largely with that 
portion of the Revenue Department, which relates 
not so much to the dhect interests of the Govern- 
ment as tax-receiver, as to the welfare of the 
agriculturists as tax-payers ; and to that onerous 
and important branch of the Collector’s duties, 
which concerns the registration of landed tenures, the decision of dis- 
putes between landlord and tenant, and between members of the same 
community of landholders, the traiuing of village accountants, and 
the preparation of annual records. The immediate object of these 
measures is to secure the happiness and prosperity of the rustic popula- 
tion ; and attention wiU be directed to those divisions and districts 
where progress may have been made in this respect. At the same time 

Various sub-divisions that the punctual pa3anent of the Government 
of the fiscal department. demand is noticed, those measures also will be 

marked, which have been adopted to reduce the land-tax and to lighten 
the burdens of the people. The preparation of the official records which 
affect the public convenience wiU be adverted to. The department of 
accounts wiU also demand attention, and, as a great test of efficiency in 
this respect, the state of the Inefficient Balance in each district wiU be 
touched upon, — ^the Inefficient Balance being the head of the account 
of those disbursements which, for want of audited bills or of the required 
authority, cannot be formaUy charged in the body of the account. This 
heading, therefore, is a fair index of the regularity with which the general 
accounts are kept ; of the care and caution with which disbursements and 
advances are made ; and of the punctuaUty with which sanction for all neces- 
sary expenditure is solicited, and aU bills for charges incurred are submitted. 

258. After the above preface this section ^viU proceed to each division 
and district, foUowing the territorial order of the sub-divisions as given in 
the introductory section. 
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Ois-Siitlej States Division. 


259. This division contains five districts. In fiscal amount it is of 
^ _ Cis-Sutlcj States Di- average importance ; its total revenue of all kinds 

is about 22;} lakhs of Bupees, or £225,000 

Sterling per annum. 

260. In Section XI. of the Board’s Beport were described the politi- 
Political_ complications complications which embarrass the administra- 

usterritor}. tion of this tenitory. The most important of the 

many vexed questions, wliich have been set at rest, were also mentioned, 
namely, the settlement of jurisdiction, the questions between the Put- 


tiala State and its co-sharers, the service commutation, and the law of 
succession. Without further allusion to these matters it will now be 
shown how a fiscal system has taken firm root, and how order has suc- 
ceeded to confusion. Such a description can be given with some approach 
to completeness, inasmuch as the reports and returns during the years 
1819-50, 1850-51 and 1851-52 are more perfect for this division than for 
any other. 


261, Prerfious to the formation of a regular Administration rmder the 

Eatiy difficiiltiesoftlio ^^^te Board in 1849 the peculiar relations between 
Administration. upper classes and the State, the intermingling 

of jurisdictions, the constant changes of the superintending Officers, the 
pressure of diplomatic concerns, and the prevalence of war, had caused 
extreme disorder in the conduct of civil affairs, and in no department 
more than in the fiscal. It may be well to recount, briefly, the points 
which most turgently demanded the Commissioner’s attention from 1849 
to 1852. 

262. The exact amount of the public revenue was to he ascertained ; 
Account of receipts and extraneous receipts and collections to a large 

collections. amount were to be entered regularly in the ac- 


lounts, and credited to Government. 

Complete catalogues were to be prepared of the villages in each dis- 
trict, distinguished into their various classes, such 
Catalogue of villages. which paid revenue to Government, those 

vHch belonged to jageerdaxs, and those which were shared by both. 

The orders of Government were to be obtained regardmg vast num- 
hers of rent-free tenures, which had been eujoyea 
without being sanctioned or even reported.. . 
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Tlie confirmation of tlie Board was to be prociu’ed to summary set- 
Confirmatioii of sum- tlements both of villages and of detached lands^ 
maiy settlements. which from time to tune and from various causes 

had fallen into the possession of the British Government. 

The internal sub-division of the several districts for fiscal purposes 

Allotment of jurisdic- effected, and the conterminous boun- 

tious. daries of independent jurisdictions were to be 

adjusted. 

The revenue establishments were to be fixed, reported on and jDer- 
iFixing and reporting manently sanctioned, instead of bein^ as hereto- 
of establishments. fore, for the most part, temjiorarily entertained 

and charged for as contingencies. 

. Economy and regularity were to be introduced into the contingent 

Regulation of contin- expenditm'e ; all chai-ges worthy of being main- 
gent expenditiure. tained were to be reported on. 

The accounts of the central treasury of each district were to be reduced 

to order, especially as regards unadjusted items : 
Adjustment of accounts. . , .. , , , 

a mass ot deposits was to be cleared away, that is, 

the sums entered under this head were either to be paid off to the proper 
recipients or else credited to Government. 

The branch treasuries in the interior of the districts were to be organ- 
Arrangement of branch i^ed : arrears of great extent and variety, including 

treasm-ies. number of bills, both contmgent and miscellane- 

ous, were to be disposed of : the reportmg and disbursement of pensions 
were to be regulated. 

To effect all these measures with the requisite celerity and ' accuracy, 
to simplify that which was compheated by error, was a task far more 
tedious and harassing than to plant institutions in a new Provioce, or to 
mark out the rough outline of an Administration. 

■ 263. But beside those reforms which were immediately needed for the 
Special reforms intro- Ordinary conduct of affairs, many other steps were 
simultaneously taken for the extension and im- 


Adjustment of accounts. 


provement of a fiscal system. 

The District Agency Courts ivere abolished. These uTegular tribunals 
■ District Agency Courts liad grown out of the former political system, and 
abolished. l^iad gradually absorbed much that might have 

been better disposed of in the district offices, especially disputes 
between the jageerdars and the landholders. Such questions were now 
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refen-ed to the Eevenue Courts, the qmd poUtical jmisdiotion of District 

fficcis was annulled, and all matters of right were to be decided by the 
common law. - ^ 

The voluminous records of the Agency, or Political and Diplomatic 
Collation of Agency * Department, were Avith great care and labor ar- 

ranged and collated. 

The Stamp Rules were enforced, to the improvement of the Revenue, 

Enforcement of the and to the repression of lax and vexatious litma- 
Stamp Rules, ° 

TJie Excise Laws relating to drugs and spuits were extended to jageer 

Extension of the Ex- estates, which had been imnecessarily exempted, 
cisc Laws. 


The jurisdiction of the Summary Suit Department was well defined, 
Summary Suit Depart- order and justice were introduced into this 

ment improved. important branch, which regulates the relations 

between landlord and tenant, and between the jageerdaxs and their 
village communities. 

This measure again was greatly promoted by the organized instruction 

Instruction of village 1*^® village accountants, and by the appointment 
.accountants. q£ Qanoongos (district notaries) to test the forma- 

lity of the annual records. 

In those rent-firee estates which were held on the tenure of sowars’ 
Eegistiy of horse-men shares (see para. 420, page 163, Board’s Report,) 
slifires. shares having become infinitely sub-divided, an 

elaborate record of them was made, and the living sharers were grouped 
oflf into sets according to genealogical order. 

In those estates, also, where service commutation (see para. 433, 
Board’s Report) was to be paid by a large number 
of co-sharers, representatives, “Sirkurdehs” were 
appointed from among the brotherhood to distribute the burden, and to 
collect from their partners. 

Advances .n tadl.ol- Eegularity was enforced in regard to advances. 

tiers for works of utUity. made to landholders for works of local utility. 

mt only were all estates in which the Government had any share or 

f -ntTPPr interest regularly settled, but also aU villages pay- 
Settlement of jageer s> 

estates. ing revenue to jageerdars were without any ex 

ception brought under settlement. This arrangement was most usefiil as 


Service commutation. 


■\tTC\l^CtVP (vf trllG VlllctfifCI'S* 
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The regulai" settlement. 


Throughout the districts, the Record Department was improved in tjie 
Establishment of re- several offices until it became really capable of 
)rd offices. promoting the registration of landed tenures;' 

264j. The regular settlement was carried on throughout the territory, 
and was nearly finished in two districts out of the 
four. The work progressed somewhat tardily, and 
proved to be costly : but, as can be readily understood from the fore- 
going description, the intricacies and mmutise to be dealt with were 
almost unexampled in fiscal annals. The operations were performed with 
much care, precision and elaboration ; and the work has, on the whole, 
proved quite satisfactory. 

265. Within the space of three years this territory, presenting as it 

Great administrative administrative difficulties of an extraordinary 

results attained. character, was, under the directing energy of its 

Commissioner, Mr. G. F. Edmonstone, advanced to a state of order which 
might challenge comparison with the best regulated divisions of the 
North-western Provinces. 

266. From 1849 to 1852 the collection of the land revenue, in spite 

Collection of the land occasional drought and over-assessment, was 

quite successful, and highly creditable to the good 
faith and industry of the tax-payers. In the third year, 1852-53, some 
balances accrued, but these were chiefly nominal, and consisted of revenue 
left uncoUected in consequence of reductions granted by the revised 
settlement. 

267. It remaius briefly to touch upon the fiscal condition of each of 
the five districts of this division. 

268. Umballa . — ^The total revenue of all kinds amounts to about 
5 lakhs. Company’s Rupees, or 6£’52,500, per an- 
num. This district was an especially difficult 

charge. In no part of the Cis-Sutlej States was there greater 
confusion. The Treasury acco\mts were involved ; the numerous 
jageer villages ■ were tom by dissensions between the jageerdars 
and the landholders-; the Government revenue had been in many loca- 
lities assessed too high. Much of this has now been remedied, the 
accounts have been adjusted, and the revised settlement has 

tVorkino- of the regu- equalized the revenue, and set at rest the disputes 
lar settlement. jageer estates. The settlement records 

have been completed and work well ; the village accoimtants have been 

o 


Umballa District. 
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Relations between the tiained. The jageei’dars, as a body, are 

contented with the system of moaey pay- 
ments, which neutralizes their arbitrary power 
over the proprietors. On the other hand, however, they can obtain 

from the Com-ts a speedy means of realizing their just dues from the 
refractory. 

269. The detail of the Inefficient Balance is as follows : — 

31si July 1850. 80th April 1852. 30th April 1853. 

Pay of Establishments, ... 10,000 11,000 6,000 


Pensions, 6,000 15,000 2,000 

Advances, 34,000 12,000 47,000 

Miscellaneous, 1,000 17,000 12,000 

Total, 51,000 55,000 67,000 


The decrease under the heads of Establishment and Pensions is good ; 
the increase in advances has been caused by the erection of public build- 
ings and the progress of the Grand Trunk Koad. The settlement opera- 
tions tended to swell the advances. 


270. TJuxncsur . — The total revenue of all kinds amounts to up- 


Thanesur District. 


wards of 5 lakhs Rupees, or .^50,000 per 
annum. This district resembles TJmbaUa in the 


great prevalence of jageer estates, for the settlement of which similar’ 
measures have been adopted. A large portion of the revised settle- 
ment has been effected ; that which remains has 
Completion of settle- . 

ment entrusted to dis- been entrusted to the district Officer, llie siun- 


trict Officers. mary settlement made ■ under the Agency has 

been revised throughout. The greater portion of the district (ivith the 
exception of those tracts, such as Ladwa, which adjoin the Jumna River) 
is elevated and Kable to drought. During the year 1852-53, however, 
heavy floods descended from the Hills. The uplands are remarkable for 
their pasturage grounds and extensive culturable waste. These tracts, 
however, have in many places been marked off and disposed of to spe- 
Sale of pasturage culators by pubflc auction : it is hoped that ffius 
grounds. they may become colonized Some questions 


Sale of pasturage 


grounds, 


arose between the purchasers and the proprietors of adjacent villages, 
and also between the latter and the Government ; but these have been 
adjusted The tax-payers have occasionally proved contumacious, an 
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several estates have consequently been taken under the direct manage- 
ment of the Revenue Officer. 

271. The figm’es of the Inefficient Balance are as follows : — 

31st July 1850. 30tA April 1862. 30th April 1853. 

Pay of Estahhshments, ... 5,000 3,000 9,000 


Pensions, 68,000 13,000 4,000 

Advances, 2,000 0 0 

Miscellaneous, 0 6,000 3,000 


Total, 75,000 22,000 16,000 


The progessive decrease on the whole, from year to year, is satisfactory. 

272. Loodiana . — ^The total revenue of all kinds amounts to 8 

lakhs of Rupees, or <£’80,000, per annum. This 
Loodiana District, , t • ^ , 

district has fewer political complications than the 

other districts of the Cis-Sutlej States. It was also originally better 

administered. The revised settlement has been lately completed at 

a moderate reduction of assessment. Previously, however, there 

Working of the regu- ^3,s no special pressure of the revenue in any part. 

kv settlement. fiscal departments generally are in good order, 

and it is expected that the settlement records will work well. 

273. The figures of the Inefficient Balance are as follows : — 



3lsf July 1850. 

3Qth April 1852. 

30th April 1853. 

Pay of Establishments, 

42,000 

6,000 

4,000 

Pensions, 

25,000 

10,000 

12,000 

Advances, 

69,000 

22,000 

15,000 

Miscellaneous, 

66,000 

22,000 

21,000 

Total, 

... 2,41,000 

60,000 

52,000 


The item of Establishments is satisfactory; those of Pensions and 
Miscellaneous are high. The advances have been enhanced by the con- 
struction of public offices, of bridge of boats, compensation, refunds and 
settlement operations. 

274. Ferozepoor . — ^Total revenue of aU kinds amounts nearly 
Perozepoor District. to 4 lakhs of Rupees, or £*40,000, per annum. 
The former difficulties of this district resembled in many respects those 
of Umballa. In many places over-assessment prevailed. Generally 
the soil is poor and sandy ; and in the tracts near the Sutlej the 
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villagers are rude, iliievisli and indisposed to agricultural industry. 
Such people arc of coui'se bad tax-payers ; and it occasionally becomes 
Occnsionnl dcfimlt. MGcossary^ to resort to coercive measures with 
. such as the sale and transfer of lands. 

The revised settlement is being conducted by the district Officer, 
Propacssof the regu- and the village accountants are receiving a thorough 

Inr settlement. education. The Treasury accounts at this station 

1 equiro much attention, and considerable advance has been made towards 
regularity of adjustment. 


2/5, The figures of the Inefficdont Balance are as follows : — 



3isl July l85l). 

30/// April 1852. 

30/lt April 1853, 

Pay of Establishments,,... 

24,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Pensions, 

1,000 

0 

0 

Advances, 

36,000 

26,000 

6,000 

Miscellaneous, 

13,000 

9,000 

1,06,000 

Total, 

74,000 

41,000 

1,18,000 


All the lieads are satisfactory with the exception of the Miscellaneous. 
This latter heading was increased by one item only, which stood for a 
short time on the books, and was speedily cleared offi 

276. Simla . — The revenue of this iully tract is almost nominal; 


Simla District. 


and the attention of the district Offi-cer is chiefly 
directed to the affairs of the station with its 


large European community, and to the political superintendence of 


Its small revenue. 


the independent chiefs. In fact, the greater por- 
tion of the neighbouring Hills belong to these 


petty principalities ; the Government revenue for the whole District 
amormts only to 46,930 Rupees. Several of the Government talooquas 


Settlements'. 


(sub-divisions of district) have been recently set- 
tled. Previously each cultivator had paid his quota 


direct to the CoUeetor, and village responsibility had been lost sight 


of; now these parties have been grouped together into commumties. 
277. The Clriefs possess internal jurisdiction over their territory. 

Their revenues have risen greatly owing to the 


Hill chiefs. enhanced value of aU kinds of produce, consequent 

on the European settlements in the HiUs. As a class they are timid and 
gentle, ignorant, somewhat bigotted perhaps, and wedded to their ancien 
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Condition of the pet- customs. Their subjects make no advance in civi- 
ty principalities. lization, and are in the same state as they were 

forty years ago. Many estates are held by petty jageerdars, who 
were reinstated in their possessions by Sir D. Ochterlony after the 
Ghoorkha invasion. 


278. Formerly the Treasmy accounts of this station were in great 
disorder ; the contingent charges and unadjusted items had risen to 
a considerable amount. Kecently, however, much improvement has been 
effected. 

279. The figures of the Inefiicient Balance are as follows : — 



31st July 1850. 

30</j April 1852. 

30t/t April 1853. 

Pay of Establishments, 

9,000 

14,000 

10,000 

Pensions, 

3,000 

0 

0 

Advances, 

,. 18,000 

20,000 

23,000 

Miscellaneous, 

.. 22,000 

8,000 

5,000 

Total, 

.. 52,000 

42,000 

38,000 


There has been much diminution, but the amount is still high. The 
head of Advances is increased by sums disbursed on account of the 
Great Thibet Koad, and for the purchase of a court-house. 

Trans-Sutl^ States Division. 

280. This division contains only three districts, but in a fiscal point 
Trans-Sutlej States Di- of view is above the average, and pays about 33 

lakhs of Rupees revenue of aU kinds, or sfi’ 330,000 


per annum. 

281. The characteristics of this territory were sketched in Section XI. 
of the late Board's Report. The three districts of this division have 
laboured under no special diffictilties like those of the Cis-Sutlej States. 
They have been systematically administered from the first. The sum- 
mary settlement was carefully made, and from an early period the regular 

The regular settlement settlement was set on foot. This work was corn- 
completed. pleted thoroughly by the year 1852, and subse- 

quently to that period the fiscal management has resembled that of the 
well ordered districts of the North-western Provinces. At no period 

Agricultural prospe- has there been any distress in this division, nor 
any except isolated complaints of over-assessment. 
There have not been the same fluctuations in prices nor the same excessive 
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cheapness which so grievously embarrassed the fiscal arrangements of the 

Punjab Proper. The revenue collections have been 
uniformly successful, and the difference between the 


General success of the 
fiscal administration. 


ments was trifling. 


sum totals of the summary and the regidar settlo- 


282. JullundJiur DistTict, Is a rich and paying district, yielding 

JuUundhur District. ^P^^rds of 12i lakhs, or £ 125,000 per annum. 

The fiscal condition of tins district was described 
in the Regidar Settlement Report appended to the late Board’s Report. 
This work was completed in 1851. This was the first settlement that 
was reported in the Punjab : but that of Kangra was completed in the 
same year. Since that time much pains have been taken to bring the 
principles deteimined at the settlement into complete operation, and to 

make the record of rights the basis of the annual 
P^P®^®' ^^e^e papers when entered have 
been carefully collated with the settlement re- 
cords, and aU discrepancies rectified. Any errors of detail, or accidental 
deficiencies in the settlement which experience might elicit, have been 
gradually set right. The village accounts are con-ectly prepared, ami the 
record faithfully exhibits the mutations in tenure or possession caused 
by death, inheritance, or transfer. Suits regarding rent, rcpleiin, distri- 
bution of quotas, dispossession, &a, are actually decided according to tlic 

data and materials supphed by these document.'^. 

Preparation of annual ^ -g Relieved to be highly sati.sfactor}', and 
nllage records. t ^ \ r 

ensm’es to the people the benefits intended tor 
them by the settlement. It is one thing to make a settlement, and an- 
other thing to Avork it. The collection of the reA'cnue has been efleclive, 
and no balance Avorth mentioning has accrued on the noiv settlements. 
The village accountants are AveU trained and efficient. 


283. The figures of the Inefficient Balance at the end of 1852-; 
Avere as foUoAA’s : — 

sut jiiii/ nso. 

31/1 Jan. 1S3I. 


Pay of Establishments, See., ... 18,000 

13,000 

•17.000 

Pensions, 3,000 

6,000 

8,000 

Advances, 26,000 

8,000 

20,000 

miscellaneous, *.9,000 

7,000 

3", 000 

Total, ... 76,000 

31,000 

1,12,000 
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All the items except that, of Pensions had nsen to a high figure by the 
close of 1852-53. The sum total of Rnpecs 1,12,000 is much higher than 
it ought to bo, and would show that the accounts had not been rapidly 
adjusted. The heading of Establishments had been increased by the 
entertainment of an additional stafV of Native writcre in anticipation of 
sanction. Tlie advances had been made for roads and public buildings. 

281. Iloshajarpoor Disirict is also a rich pnjnng district,, yielding 

upwards of 12J lakhs of Kupocs, or d?l 22,500 per 
IToMipvnq>oor District. , 

annum. 1 lie greater portion of this distnct, wincli 

lies below the Hills, resembles in its administration the District of Julluu- 
dhur. The regular settlement was completed early in 1852. The revenue 
fixed thereby has on the whole been collected with success. In one divi- 
sion of the district some few reductions were required, and have been 

granted : in another portion the records of the 
records! settlement needed a partial rcvi.sion, whicli has 
also been effected. The entire settlement is now 
thoroughly brought into practice, and the village affairs are managed 
about as well as in Jullundhur. 


285. The figures of the Licfficiont Balance are as follows : — 



tint Jill;/ IS50. 

mt Jan. IS52. 

30//1 April 1S53. 

Pay of Establishments, 

4,000 

6,000 

15,000 

Pensions, 

10,000 

28,000 

29,000 

Advances, 

38,000 

35,000 

0 

Miscellaneous, 

18,000 

50,000 

54,000 

Total, 

70,000 

1,19,000 

98,000 


The heading of Establishments and Advances are heavy, for the same 
reasons as at Jullundhur. The sum total is higher than it ought to be. 
286. Kangra is a less paying district than the two last, but is rich 
' . . for a Hill tract, and yields nearly 8 lakhs of Kupees 

Kangra Distnct. m, ^ 

or cf?80,000 per annum. The settlement of this 

district was completed in 1851. A complete report of Avork Avas submit- 

, ted in 1852. The system of measurement tluough 

System of measurement, ^ i -n 

the agency of the villagers themselves has been 

alluded to in the late Board’s Report, paragraph 4!4!8. The scheme itself 

was explained by its author in a Report printed in No. III. of the Punjab 

Selections. Its success in Kangra was complete, and its extension to the 
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J3.stnct ofirovozcpoov in tho Cis-Slitlqi State, and to the Punjal) Projior 
Iwa been frmigl,l mtli beneficial results. For tlio Kangia settlement 
Ibo aasc'sment.'i were decidedly moderate, and the revenue has been col- 
lected with facility. In no di.slrict of the Pimjab territories has the new 
.settlement proved more popidar and more highly esteemed by tbe agri- 
Popidrtriij' of the set- cuIUirists than in Kangra. The tenures of the 

as plain and simple as the habits of the 
])eopIc ; and even in cases and questions, where mistakes might have 
introduced complications, the respective rights and interests of parties 
have ])ccn adjusted with so much discrimination that in practice they 
also appear easy. TIio annual village records are prepared in a shorter 
form tlian in the districts previously named, and they suit the Hill people 
iveli. Tim •village accountants are not so highly trained as in the Plain 
(Hstricts, hut they arc equal to their duties which are less intricate here 
than elsewhere. 

2S7. The state of the Inefficient Balance may he thus analysed ^ 



3Ut J^uli/ 1850. 

3Jsl Jan, 1852. 

3lst April 1853, ' 

Pay of Establishments, &c., 

... 16,000 

12,000 

10,000 

Pensions, 

.... 28,000 

7,000 

10,000 

Advances, 


1,000 

26,000 

Miscellaneous, 

... 7,000 

1,000 

16,000 

Total, 

... 51,000 

21,000 

62,000 

Tlie advances have been more numerous than 

was proper, 

for bridges, 


tea plantations, &a Here, as in other districts of this division, the Ineffi- 
cient Balance is not altogether satisfactoiy. 

Lahore Division. 


288. This division contains five districts, and in a fiscal point of view, 

as in all othere, is the largest and most important 
Lahore Division. revenues are about 39 lakhs, or J390,000 

per annum, that is, about double the average of Punjab divisions. 

289. Tbe preceding paragraphs have dwelt on the satisfactory res'olts 

,, attained in the two older divisions. We no-w pass 

As.«essinents deranged abuimeu m t ^ 

Ly fall of prices. on to newer territory, where dimculties aiirereiib 

from those previously mentioned have been encountered, and as yet but 

partially overcome. lutlie Lahore Division, the extraordinaiy faU of pnees 

(described in paras. 266 to 269 of the late Board’s Report) has not been 
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felt to a greater degree than in the other divisions of the Punjab Proper ; 
yet its effects have been perhaps still more vexatious from the large 
amount of revenue involved, and from the importance and number of the 
village communities affected. For • the first year after annexation the 
extreme pressure of business in this division precluded more than ordi- 

Fiscal system, how far attention to minute fiscal affairs. During the 

It remams to be completed, second year the settlements were set on foot, and 

subsequently the employment of the village accountants in that depart- 
ment has prevented the district authorities from doing much towards the 
perfecting the revenue system ; but these useful village officers, having 
been thoroughly trained in the settlement, are now being sent back to 
the district authorities, and will for the future be able to prepare annual 
papers equal to those of the Trans or Cis-Sutlej States. 

290. The regular settlement has made rapid strides throughout this 
Progress of the regular division ; the entire revenue has been assessed, and 
settlement. ^1^^ record of rights is completed in nearly half the 

districts. The system of measurement formed a marked feature in these 
operations : originally based on the Kangra system, it has been ampli- 
System of field mea- ^6^ improved to suit the more elaborate 

surement tenures of the Plains. Its process and effects were 

described in No. III. of the printed Punjab Selections. One main 
- 'esult has been the formation of a class of village accountants such as 

not to be met with anywhere^ even in Hindoostan, much less in .the 
Puiijc^o territories. They are for the most part able to use the Persian 
Good training of village character, and have thus gained a step in advance, 

accountants. Some can even compose with tolerable proficiency. 

All are fair accountants, and many are quite expert in arithmetic. All 
are sldlled in mensuration, and many can map lands with great neatness 
and precision. The rules drawn out for thefr instruction were printed in 
the Vernacular at the request of the late Lieutenant-Governor, North- 
western Provinces, and many copies have been taken by the Eevenue 
Board at Agra. The system itself is also understood to have been, 
partially at least, adopted in the settlement now progressiug in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. 

291. In the regular settlement of the Lahore Division the assess- 
ment, though decidedly below the summary 

Difficulties met witli „ "i . i j. t, 

in the regular settle- settlement, was yet found m many places to nave 

been pitched too high ; but the requisite reductions 
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4iavc k-cn ifrant- <1. In H),- n-psfmfi.nt r.f bn-l-l t, n»:r. , v 
retlk-mcnt liaK ha4 to .‘-tntirq].- wiUi f.v riou-^ tlfEnca.lt*- Ts; > j* . - 
not thcm>*olvC'-: rccah'ol such pnTnninan* traunra^ v». >;t!l 
to uppn-dnto ivn nkkrat*; sy.-K-in ; ninl tlatn-h p^ '''’nc : 

iiotfons of nncc.'tnil nk'lits nn*! r.v*rTt-m''!v t'-n-.nMSt- i.f tain} j; t' 
they yet <lul Jiot aire to cnn’**. th. Ir inti n -t- t** 1«- r.mr. *. 
conkil. Tiiry consetpii'miy rt ndf'nal i!o nid vJruo w r ; n } < 
loose r.ii'I erroiicmis ‘■■tati-mcnt«, th'-y (’'>t!‘-tn!niy niid;. .| tb' 
officials, and tints in reality otTr. <l pa'-^tvt' At ft 

f-C'ttlcinent e,->tab]idirncnt.s iiid Hist fitlly r-najin u. ttd if.* i/r.'V !' 
apathy of the pwiiile, and, th(>tt;fh hiyhly < i.’.ut'.dto -t 

mblahr-.s. .Kantest attention xv.'ts sitli-ei'inejitly s^o. rt to tld 
}K)th hy tfie .soltlemeiK Offica-ns and hy th" >trj>r.i:te: an*'. 
The records of iandi-d riolitt avjII ]-> a- oeitjd to r>- « 

present n'nder tlicm : ]>nt vvi-n tlnn it may i»" !•': !•••'•?( \ t' '* 
will ri-main much that may r.-ipiire amfiidm-r.e in d' t. d h ■ 
<lalinn avill 1 k' trradually » rti‘.'ted hy t!i<* dt tiii '. v-.rff,.- 

the villa,t,'e :iccottntants^ ^vi!() an- a'imir.iMy <p! vtdi’d t-r tie- > -'t . 

2h:2. The rcveiuio i; rio'.v. on the vdio!'-, b ;n': *“•!; ‘-t. •; •. ."a f ^ 
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oven iempornvily ahandonod Ij}* its owner, with its liabilities uiulis-» 
charged. But, a.s a remedy to this, rules have been issued from the 
Financial Commissioner’s Onice, prescribing the arrangemonls to lie 
followed in this division regarding the farm and transfer of insolvent, 


Lahore District. 


estates or shares of estates. 

293. Lahore District . — Although the 'district is itsSelf of first- 
class imjiortance, its rent-roll is small ; the 
total revenue amounts to about 4.1 lakhs of 
Rupees, or X’4o,000, per annum. Under the summary settlement 
partial failure occuiTcd, but no general discontent was manifest. Occa- 
sionally, a broken estate has been brought under the direct management 
of the fi.saal authoritie.s. A few circles of village.s, near the large jungle 
Progress of the settle- tiuct in the direction of Knssoor, were seriously 

injured by drought ; the collections at first failed 
entirelj’, but subsequently relief was given. The whole district has 
Ijeen a.ssessed by the regular settlement ; the record of rights is pro- 
gressing. The \TLllagc accountants are as yet chiefly engaged in the 
settleraentw A year or so must elapse before the revenue system can be 
fully establLshed. 

294. In this district the department of accounts is more onerous and 
Onerous department of ^lifhcult than in any other, district of the Punjab, 
account. During 18.51 the sum total ro.se to the miusual 

amount of more than Wenty lakhs, exclusive of remittances. The 
cliief cause of this great accumulation was the pajonent of pensions 
from tliis Treasuiy. A sum of six lakhs was to be paid annuall}'- 
(tliree lakhs half-yearly) to a multitude of people who would crowd in 
thousands to the office during the months of January and Jul}’’. The 
preparation of the warrants, the calculations for broken periods, and the 
requisite identification, fully occupied the Treasmy establishment, and 
caused an-ears to accrue in all other branches, and thus the accounts gene- 
rally became deranged. The establishment of a separate Pension Pay 
Establishment of a Office, during 1851, afforded timely relief ; and 
Pension Pay Office. Officer in charge of the Treasury lias generally 

been relieved of other duties. Since July 1851 the sum total was 
reduced to amounts ranging from ten to fifteen lakhs ; from the com- 
mencement of the present year it stood at twelve lakhs ; and for the last 
quarter, July 1854, it reached only to 9,75,165 Rupees. All items of 
old date and origin, and presenting difficulties in adjustment, have been 
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•OTOMssWly remoTea. Indeed, the present amount coasts alraos 
entirely of pension advances ; these excepted, there remains but 7791 t 
Rupees, an amount which is frequently equalled, sometimes exceedec 
m other Treasuries, which are far more easily managed than that oi 
Lahore. If all the circumstances affecting • Lahore as the metropo- 
lis of this Province be considered, the present state of the Ineffi- 
cient Balance will appear highly creditable to the Treasuiy Of- 
cers. 

295, The figures of the Inefficient Balance, in the same form as for 
other districts, up to May 1853 will stand as follows 

Od. 1850. April 1852. April 1853. 

Establishments and Contingencies, Rs. 1,92,000 1,95,000 1,53,000 

Pensions, „ 3,84,000 5,43,000 11,83,000 

Advances, „ 4,97,000 1,80,000 82,000 

Miscellaneous, „ 7,93,000 93,000 68,000 


Total, 18,66,000 10,11,000 14,86,000 

296. ITmritsur District — ^This is a rich paying district, uith a total 

„ ^ revenue of about lOi lakhs of Rupees, or £ 105,000 

Umritsur District, rm ~ 

per annum. The summary settlement worked 

comparatively well : occasional reductions were granted, but no general 
revision. The regular settlement has been completed during the present 
year, 1854, including both assessment and record of rights. This is the 
second district in the Punjab Proper that was regularly settled, the 
Buttala or Goordaspoor District being the first. The new settlements 
are on the whole working well : no balances have accrued, except in the 
Complei™ rf aero- Trans-Eavee portion of the distrirt, OTOg to a 
gukr settlement. fertilizing stream having deserted its old cliannel 

In this tract complete reduction has been granted. The village accoun- 
tants are well trained, and their annual papers for the year 1853-54 are 
being based on the settlement records, 

297. The Inefficient Balance at this Treasuiy had, during the period 
under report, risen to a large amount It consisted chiefly of disbmsc- 
ments made for the erection of J ail, Police Office, Supply Depots, ^ and 
other public buildings. Attention has however been given to the adjust- 
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nient of tliese accounts. At tlie close of the official year 1853 they 
stood as follows ; — 



1850. 

1852. 

1853. 

Pay of Establishments, &c., 

... 7,2000 

85,000 

33,000 

Pensions, 

... 26,000 

44,000 

1,16,000 

Advances, 

... 35,000 

9,000 

14,000 

Miscellaneous, 

... 14-,000 

12,000 

1,76,000 


Total, 1,4-7,000 2,68,000 3,39,000 

Many of thse items have since been cleared off or reduced. 

298. Qoordaspoor — (Buttala, Deenanugger ) — ^is an average dis- 

trict, yielding a total revenue of eight-and-a-half 
Goordaspoor District. oor aaa mi • 

lakhs of Rupees, or ^£’85,000 per annum. This 

was the first district in the Punjab Proper to be regularly settled. The 

assessment was made on apparently equitable principles at a reduction 

on the summary settlement ; but even after the regular settlement 

Completion of the re- occasional relief was found necessary in all parts 

guiar settlement. q£ district; full reductions have been given, 

and the revenue, as it now stands, will be easily collected. All items 
of demand suspended during the summary settlement have been 
remitted ; as in the TJmritsur District, the village accountants are well 
trained, and their papers are being prepared in the same manner. 

299. There are no circumstances in this district to render the Treasury 
work difficult, but from accidental causes the accounts had fallen into 
arrear ; they have now been brought up. 

300. The figures of the Inefficient Balance are as follows : — 



1850. 

1852. 

1853. 

Pay of Establishments, &c., ... 

8,000 

12,000 

20,000 

Pensions, 

3,000 

2,000 

12,000 

Advances, 

36,000 

43,000 

37,000 

Miscellaneous, 

18,000 

20,000 

40,000 

Total, 

65,000 

77,000 

1,09,000 


301, Seallcote Distnct . — ^This district, though small in area, is rich, 

and yields a total revenue of 8f laklis Rupees, or 
Sealkote District. ^ i . 

£ 87,o00, per annum. It comprises the best 

well inigation in the Punjab. The highly cultivated tracts were high- 
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Revised assessments. 


ly assessed at tlie summary settlement. 'The remarks contained in 
paragi-aphs 268 and 269 of the late Board’s Eeport are precisely ap- 
l^licable to this locality. Here lands fertilized by labor and capital 
met mth unremunerative returns in a. glutted market, and were exposed 

Highlycultivatediands “J^ous competition mth lands fertilized by a 
specially affected liy fall Casual ahundcmce of rain. ■ Hundreds of fine 

^ villages, unahle to get a price for a produce, failed 

to pay their highly assessed revenue. An extensive revision of tlie sum- 
mary settlement became immediately necessary : although the regular 
settlement was approaching, still the evil was too pressing to admit of any 

delay. The regular settlement has since reduced 
the revenue beloAv the revised summary settlement, 
and now at last contentment prevails. The village accountants having 
been mainly occupied in the settlement, a fiscal system has hardly yet 
been established. The record of rights is being carefully prepared in the 
settlement department ; this done, the sub-division of shares and hold- 

Progress of tlie regular relations between the various members 

settlement. Qf .^he large village commrmities, which prevail in 

this district, can be accurately adjusted. 

302. The Treasury accotmts in this district, owing to the cantonment 
of a large body of troops, are heavy, but they are in excellent order, and 
items are adjusted with all practicable regularity. 

303. The figures of the Inefificient Balance are as follows : — 


Establishments and Contingencies, ... 

1851-52. 

15,000 

1852-53. 

17,000 

Pensions, 



Advances, ... ... 

13,000 

4-2,000 

Miscellaneous, 


3,000 

Total,... 

28,000 

62,000 


304 GoojercMiiualla.—T\ns district, though of large extent, is not 
rich, its total revenue amounting to 5.] lakhs 

GoojeranwallaDistiic . Bupees, or ^55,000. The revenue system is in 

about the same state of advance as at Sealkote. The revenue has been 
assessed throughout by the regular settlement, but the record of rights m- 
mains. Droughts have from time to time prevailed, but the requisite 
remissions and suspensions have been promptly granted ; yet, on the other 
hand, the revenue has always been collected with firamess and judgmen . 
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Some small local canals seem required to preserve this district from 

■ Pro-n'ess of the regular Occasional scarcity. The village accountants are 
settlement. receiving an excellent training in the settlement 

department; hut the annual papers cannot he rendered complete until the 
record of rights shall have been prepared hy that department. 


305, The fiariires of the Inefficient Balance are as follows : — 

O 


Pay of Establisliments, &c., 

Pensions,... 

Advances, 

Miscellaneous, 

1850. 

8,000 

5,000 

1852. 

5.000 

2.000 
2,000 

1853. 

9.000 

4.000 

Total,,., 

13,000 

9,000 

13,000 


No thin g has ever existed to complicate the accounts, Avliich have always 
been regularly hept Few Treasuries are more satisfactory than this. 

Jhelum Division. 

306. This division contains four districts, and in a fiscal point 

Jhelum Division ^ average importance, paying 21 1 

lakhs of Eupees, or c£’217,500 per annum. In 
the division last treated of, namely, the Lahore Division, the fiscal 
system had heen materially influenced hy the regular settlement. In 
most districts that important department had produced results more or 
less complete ; and during the progress of operations the ordinary collec- 
torate work had to a great extent heen kept in abeyance. In the Jhelum 
Division, on the contrary, the regular settlement and survey had not 
commenced dining the period tmder report ; and it was only during the 

year 1853 that these establishments crossed the 

Excellence of the fiscal , -nt i i • • • c- 

an-angements in this di- vjlienab. JN evertheless, it is very satisiactory to 

note the progress that has heen made, in this divi- 
sion, towards the establishment of . a fiscal system. In no part of 
the Punjab have the summary settlements been worked so thorough- 
ly, and carried out so minutely, as in these districts; in no divi- 
sion have the difficulties been greater. The fall of prices utterly 
deranged the assessments, was felt with the utrnost severity. Belief 
came somewhat slowly at first, while the revenue Officers were consider- 
ing their measures and collecting their data ; but in time it did come, 
and pacified all discontent. The agiicultinisls were clamorous ; and there 
seemed, at one time, reason to believe that the more remission they oh- 
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Revision of tiie sum- tained, the more they would complain. Bnf nmv 
mavy settlement. +1 ^ 

that even murmuring has ceased there appears to 

be a limit, which once reached, the people settle dmvn to industr}^ and 
cheerfully liquidate the relaxed demand. The revised summary settle- 
ments were well conducted ; field measurements were made ; the village 
accountants have been trained ; a rough record of rights has been efiect- 
ed, and tenures have been partially adjudicated ; and the annual village 
papers are prepared regularly and entered in due form. All this is much 
beyond the ordinary scope of a summary settlement, and is considered 
to be highly creditable to the revenue Officers, and especially to the 
Commissioner, under whose practical guidance and strict suiierrision 
these improvements have been achieved. 

807- Mawul Pindee. — This district has a large area ivith scattered 
„ , . . cultivation and a rugged surface, hilly, wild and 

ravmy. Its yield of revenue is somewhat under 
the average, being in aU somewhat in excess of 6| lakhs of Kupees, or 
^67,500. The people of this district rendered themselves somewhat 
notorious during 1852 by their turbulent clamouring for reduction of the 
summary settlement. Twice was a general relief afforded ; partial or 
Reduction of the sum- Occasional remissions have been subsequently grant- 
inary assessment. length, discontent has ccased. The 

revenue establishments, though indifferent at first, have been gradually 
improving. The village accountants have imdergono some Iraining, 
and a rough record of rights has been compiled. 

808. The Treasury duties are somewhat lieavy, but tlio accounts are 
fairly kept. The Inefficient Balance is of an ordinary character ; its con- 
dition may be thus illustrated ; — 



Jnnwtnj 18r>l. 

80t// April 1852. 

30M April 

Pay of Establishments, 

... 88,000 

5,000 

15,000 

Pensions, 


1,000 

7,000 

Advances, 

... 83,000 

G,000 

1,000 

Miscellaneous, 

... 1,000 

29,000 

13,000 

Total 

... 1,72,000 

41,000 

3G,000 

309. Jlidum . — This district, ui gcnoml 

ffia litres, re.scmblos that ot 


Jhcltim District. 7 of Kx,j,cc.s, or £ 70,U(Ki 

A complete revision of the siunmary settlement vas effected tluri 
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New siuuinavy settle- lSo2-t)3. It WflS tipprOVCdj GXCGpt ill 0116 or two 

localitios where further reductions were granted. 
The agricultm-ists are well behaved, and their tenures simple. Much has 
been done to secure good measurement and ,to train the village accoim- 
tants. A record of rights lias also been attempted with some success. • 


810, The Inefficient Balance is fairly clear, as will be seen from the 
folloiving figures : — 


Pay of Establishments,... 

Jamtartj 1851. 

... 3,000 

30^7I April 1852, 
6,000 

S0</j April 1853, 
8,000 

Pensions, 

... 3,000 

10,000 

8,000 

Advances, 

.... 1,000 

18,000 

1,000 

Miscellaneous, 



4,000 

4,000 

Total, 

.... 7,000 

38,000 

21,000 


311. Qoojerat — ^This district differs from the other districts of the 

division, and resembles those of the Lahore Divi- 

Goojerat District, . *1,1 

sion. Its revenue, however, is under the average, 

being something less than 5^ laldis, or .£*52,500. It has, however, large 
jageer estates not included in the above. Under the summary settle- 
ment much loud discontent was at first manifest ; but one searching 
revision of the summary settlement was effected in 1852-53, at a consi- 

Complctc revision of derable reduction on the whole, although previous 
tlie summary settlement, inequalities were in a great measure rectified, and 

the revenue in under-assessed villages was raised. No further revision 
has been necessary. A field measurement was made ■with considerable 
accuracy ; the "village accoimtants were taught to prepare their annual 
papers in good style. In no district of -the Punjab has the summary 
settlement been better managed ; indeed, it left compaiutively little for 

Commencement of the regular settlement to do. This is the only 

regular settlement, district in the Jhelum Division in which the regu- 

lar settlement has commenced. The professional survey and the field 
measurement have been finished in a manner similar to that described 
for the districts of the Lahore Di'vdsion, ■ 

312. The Treasury work is light, and the accounts have been' always 
clear. The Inefficient Balance is one of the most satisfactory, as •will be 
seen from the foUo'wing figures : — 

Jan. 1851. SOfft April 1852, 30</t April 1853. 

‘ Pay of Establishments, 13,000 6,000 4,000 

- -Pensions, ... .2,000 . 1,000. 3,000 

Q 
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Advances, 

Miscellaneous, 


3,ooa 

2,000 


29,000 


2,000 


Total, 20,000 36,000 9,000 

313. ShaTypoor. ^Tiiis is a large jungly district, over-grown mtli brush- 

Shahpoor District, resembHng tlie districts of tbe Mooltan Divi- 

sion. Its yield of revenue is small, being some- 
tliing above two-and-a-half lakbs, or <£*25,000. It was for some time be- 
hind the other districts of this division in revenue affairs. Tbe people 
are rude and apathetic. But, recently, a careful revision of the summajy 
settlement has been effected; and some progress has been made in tbe 

Demai-cation of boun- preparation of village papers. Tbe boundaries of 

estates are now being marked off, and tbe central 
jungle tracts are being allotted, in preparation for tbe professional sun^ey 
which is to enter the district in the ensuing cold season of 1854-55. The 
grazing-tax exists in this district, and yields Rupees 1,487-14. 

314. This Treasury receives the greater portion of tbe salt revenue; 
still the accounts are not heavy, and have been uniformly well kepi 
Here also tbe Inefficient Balance is one of tbe most satisfactory, as may 
be seen from the following figures : — 

■ Jan. 1851 SOtli jdprill852. 80th April 1853. 


Pay of Establishments, 5,000 

■ 6,000 

2,000 

Pensions, 3,000 

5,000 

1,000 

••• ««* *•»••••»• 

3,000 

1,000 

Miscellaneous, 2,000 

1,000 


Total, 10,000 

15,000 

4,000 

Mooltan Division. 




315. This division contains only three districts, and in a fiscal point of 
view stands last on tbe list, except tbe Pesbmvur 
Mooltan Division. Division. It pays under ten-and-tluee-quartcr 

lakhs, or <£107,600 per annum. In tbe Revenue Department it is not 
so far advanced as that of Jhelum. It may stand third on tbe list, that is, 
after Lahore and Jbeliun, and before Leia, The country is poor, and the 
.revenue is not, on the whole, flourishing. The characteristics of all the 
three districts (Googaira, Jbung, Mooltan) are the same, namely, m the 
centre, a tract covered with grass and brasbwood, and tiro edges near t ic 
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rivers fringed Avitli cultivation. The whole division suffers from a remark- 
able scarcity of rain ; the cultivation is entirely dependent on irrigation 
from wells or canals. There are two som'ces of revenue here wliich are 
almost unknoAvn in the divisions previously described, namely, the taxes 
on cattle-grazing and on date-groves. 

316. Mooltan District — ^This district is under the average as regards 
the amount of revenue, which somewhat exceeds 
Mooltan District. five-and-a-quarter lakhs of Rupees, or <=£’52,500 per 

anmmi. The management of this district immediately after annexation, 
and the canal system, for which it is famous, were described in paragraphs 
257 to 259 and 350 of the late Board’s Report. This system is care- 
fully maintained, and is gradually being improved. The management of 
the canals Avill be fully described in the section on Material Improvements. 
The revenue has been collected -with tolerable success in that part of the 
district which lies along the Rivers Ravee and Chenab ; and the revised 
Revised summary Summary settlement effected during 1852 was 

settlement. gf instances in which revision 

has not been attended with a sacrifice of revenue. This settle- 


ment was made on accurate data (approaching in completeness those 
prepared for the regular settlement), and was in itself quite moderate. 
The villages were flomrishing, and the canal cultivation luxuriant. The 
relations between the “ chukdars” and the proprietors, and between the 
cultivators and proprietors, (see paragraphs 284! of the late Board’s Report) 
were placed on a sound basis. In this tract the revenue may be pro- 
Inferiority of the villages nounced satisfactory ; but it is less promising on the 
near the Sutlej. Eastern side towards the Sutlej. There the lands 

are poorer ; the effects of the river are uncertain, and often disastrous; the 
agriculturists have no affection for their homes and property, and on the 
slightest failure or misfortune abscond to the neighbouring territory of 
Bahawulpoor. The summary assessment in that quarter, also, was very 
unequal A revised summary settlement had been partially commenced 
during the year 1852, and has since been progressing. The training of 
the village accountants throughout the district is as yet imperfect, and 
consequently the annual papers are defective. The peculiar tenures* of 
the Mooltanee Puthans are stiU undecided : then: adjustment will proba- 
bly not be completed until the regular settlement shall come on. 


*■ Foi’ an account of these tenures, see Major Edwardes’ “ Year in the Punjab Frontier,” 
Vol. II., pages 14 — IG, and also late Board’s Report, para, 284, 
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The dale-groves, which enjoy some celebrity from their stately 
3)/ifo-grovcs. htxiiriance, yield Rupees 7,756. The gi'azing-tax 

Grnzinp-tax. Rnpecs 18,116. Tlie arrangements for its 

realization are improving, but are not yet equal to 

tho.so of Jhung. 

318. Tlie Ti'easnry work in this district is at present heavy,. The 
Inefficient Balance c.vhibited large accumulations up to the end of the 
official yerir 1852, for which no valid reason can be given. Within the 
Clc.nnuico of Treasury year 1853, however, great attention was paid to 
the clearance of these outstanding atrears, and a 
very considerable reduction in the unadjusted items was effected, as ^vill 
be seen from the following figures : — 


suf Oct. mo. 

Soth April 1852. 

mil April 1853. 

Durhnr, 1,40,000 

Pa}'’ of Establishments, 

1,16,000 

18,000 

&C., 2,00,000 

1,65,000 

70,000 

Pensions, 12,000 

16,000 

12,000 

Advance.?, 20,000' 

44,000 

34,000 

Miscellaneous, 

29,000 

3,000 

Total, 3,72,000 

3,70,000 

1,37,000 


Googaira District. 


Tlie Durbar item is of old standing ; the unaudited pay of Establish- 
ments is still unusually high ; the advances include disbursements for 
public buildings. But on the sum total tlie decrease is marked. 

319. Googaira. — ^This district has a large waste area, and pays but a 
small revenue of three lakhs of Rupees, or dP30,000 
per annum. The demarcation of village bounda- 
ries by the regular settlement has been effected ; the work has been well 
done, and the village accountants have been trained in mensuration. 
The agriculturists of this district are naturally peaceful and industrious, 
and no discontent would have arisen had the Eianwa Canal not failed. 
The best villages in the district were dependent on this canal TJnfortu- 
nately during the years 1852 and 1S5B the usual supply of water sudden- 
ly ceased at critical periods, and the crops rapidly began to wither. 

Paiiure of tbe Khanxva during the year 1852-53 upwards of half laldi 
Canal. of Rupees was lost to the revenue on this ac- 

count. At this period a revised summary settlement of the district was 

-./I -fi-nm TtiiTiRRs 3.71,233 to 2,86,15!!' 
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Sucli llea^'y remissions may from time to time be anticipated, unless the 
canals can be rendered quite secure. The arrangements which are being 
made for this purpose will be described in the section on Material Im- 
provements. 

S20. The Treasury work in this district has been imifomily light. Tiie 
following figures of the Inefficient Balance are of ordinary amount under 
all the headings except that of Advances, which latter comprise heavy 
disbursements for public buildings : — 



31 s< Oct. 1850. 

30/7t April 1852. 

3(47/ April 1853, 

Durbar, ... 

12,000 

18,000 

1,000 

Pay of Establishments, 




&CL 

•«« «««•«• 

38,000 

81,000 

17,000 

Pensions, 

11,000 

23,000 

8,000 

Advances, 

84,000 , 

87,000 

46,000 

Miscellaneous, 

8,000 



Totcil^ •«. 

1,03,000 

1,09,000 

67,000 


821. dhung.---lM& district resembles that of Googaira, except that 

. its cultivation depends on wells rather than canals. 

Juung District, 

Its revenue also is small, being about two-and-a- 
half lakhs of Rupees, or ^25,000 per annum. The first summary set 
tlement made under the Residency was greatly deranged by the vicissi- 

„ , tildes to which the district was subiected during 

Summary settlements. , , , , , 

the second Seikh War. From that tune the settle- 
ments in the several sub-divisions of the district have been revised one 


after the other. They were based on accurate measurements ; the re- 
Keld measurement and 'was equally assessed, and the records were 

village records. more than usually complete. But as a drawback 

to these results, it is understood that extensive corruption prevailed 
among the Native establishment emj)loyed in the work. The re- 
gular settlement has been commenced in this district ; boundaries have- 
been marked off, and the professional survey will be completed during the 
cold season of 1854-55. The village accountants have been fairly trained, 
and the annual papers are in some degree of order. The landed tenures, 
however, require much adjustment. The district has been justly described as 
a “half-settled colony.” The cultiv^ion entirely depends on wells ; each 

well with its surroundmg fields stands isolated 
Detached wells. amidst the wilderness, and forms a little hamlet of 
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aself. Under such circumstoces the existence of riUage commmifies 

IS rare ; and the danger is, lest weUs should be grouped together as 

component parts of one estate, which haye no other connexion except 
tnat 01 contiguity. ^ 

o22. The grazing-tax in this district yields no less than 27,61-3 
^’^‘‘'"gements for JR-upees ; the aiTangemeiits for its realization through 
heads of the several classes of graziers are ex- 
cellent, superior to those of any other district. The date-groves yield 
Eupees 2,925. 

S23. The Treasury work in this district is light. The figures of the 
Inefficient Balance are as follows : — 


Rvu-bar, 

31sf Oct. 1850. 

3Qth April 1852, 

doth April 1853. 

32,000 

1,000 

Pay of Establishments, &c.. 

66,000 

36,000 

28,000 

Pensions, 

1,000 

19,000 

24,000 

Advances, 


8,000 

31,000 

Total, 

99,000 

64!,000 

83,000 


Leia Division. 


The sum total on the latter year is in all respects much higher than 
it ought to be, especially if the small size of the district be considered. 

. Zeia Division. 

324. This division contains four districts. In a fiscal point of view it 
is of average importance, paying about seventeen 
lakhs of Rupees, or <E170,000 per anmun. From 

its remoteness, and its want of civilization, it labors imder disadvantages in 
regard to the establishment of a fiscal system. There is difficulty in 
procuring trained Native officials, and some time must perhaps elapse 
before all questions of temure can be disposed of, and the village accounts 
properly kept. JMuch, however, has been done both to equalize and 
reduce the assessments, and on the whole the people are contented, 

325. Deia District . — The large area of this district was noticed in 

paragraph 261 of the late Board’s Report. Its rcvc- 
Xoia District about fouT-and-tlnee-quarter lakhs of 

Rupees, or 6£*47,500, per annum. It may be described as two strips of 
cultivation Ijring along the banks of the Jhelum and the Indus, with a 
sandy desert between them. The first summary settlement was mode- 
rate on the whole, but unequally distributed. During 18o2 great di-" 
content prevailed in the Indus villages, partly from ravages of the ri\ t > 
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■and partly from the misconduct of the revenue officials. Indeed, up to 
the close of 1852, the fiscal management of the district was generally 
unsuccessful. During 1853, however, much improvement was effected. 
The settlement on the banks of the Indus first came under revision. 

Revision of the sum- Time did not admit of a measmement being made, 
mary settlement. villages were visited by the district Officer 

liimself, and their condition examined. The tenures were investi- 
gated; the relations between the superior and subordinate proprietors 
were defined ; and a record was taken in hand through means of trained 
Preparation of village Natives from the regular settlement department, 
records. none of the many revisions of the summary 

settlement in the Prmjab were these better adjudicated than in this 
instance. Since that time, also, a revision has been progressing in vil- 
lages on the River Jhelum, on the opposite side of the district. In regard 
to the village accountants, though .the material is mferior as compared 
with the Lahore and Jhelum Divisions, yet the traming has been sys- 
tematic. ... 

The canals are kept up efficiently. . The grazing-tax yields Rupees 
Inundations from the 52,283 per anmun. The capricious inundations 

of the Indus will always more or less disarrange a 
large number of villages in this district. 

326. The Treasury accounts are light, and in fair order. The figures 
of the Inefficient Balance are as follows : — 

31sf Ocf. 1850. April 1852. April 1853. 

Pay of Establishments, 21,000 17,000 15,000 

Pensions, ... ... ... ... 10,000 10,000 4,000 

Advances, 12,000 22,000 26,000 

Miscellaneous, ... 

Total, 43,000 49,000 45,000 

The item of Establishments comprised the pay of some extra establish- 
ments. The advances were made for public buildings. 

327. Khangurli . — This is the most prosperous district in the lower 
part of the Ptmjab, and the only one in which the 
original summary settlement has not been revised. 

Its total revenues are about four-and-three-quarter lakhs of Rupees, or 

£ 47,500 per annum. It is situated near the con- 
miuy sStlcmcut”^ Auence of the Rivers Clienab and Indus. A large 

portion of the land is alluvial. Small canals are 


Khangurli Dsitrict, 
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Ecpcntcd reduction of still furtlicr reduced the demand until he wassatis- 
tlic summary assessment. people were tlioi'oughly contented. 

The total reductions amount to one lakh of Rupees, or 20 per cent, on the 
revenue. Tlie subsidiary armngements of the summary settlement are as 
yet crude and imperfect. But generallji tlie due position of the headmen 
of the village communities has been secured, as their influence is of im- 
portance in a political as well as a fiscal point of view. 

330. The figimes of the Inoflicicnt Balance arc as follows : — 



Sl.'tf Oct. 1850, 

■April 1852. 

April 1853. 

Pay of Establishments, &c., 

83,000 

33,000 

17,000 

Pensions, 

... 11,000 

12,000 

4,000 

Advances, ' 

16,000 

1,05,000 

48,000 

Miscellaneous, 

... 28,000 


6,000 

Total, 

1,38,000 

1,50,000 

75,000 


The item of Establishments is high. Tlie advances comjmise some 
disbursements to the irregular levie.s. 

331. Dclird Ismael Klian . — ^The revenues of this district are three- 
Dchra Ismael Kimu and-a-half lakhs of Rupees, or <£*35,000 per annum. 

The general returns are meagre, and in this res- 
pect gi'eater system is required ; nevertheless, the district authorities have 
found leisure from the repression of rfolent crime and the chastisement 
of marauders from without, to revise the settlement and to adjust land- 
ed tenures. Tlie several well-known tracts in this district, namely Bun- 
noo, TMr, Murwut, Kolachee, have been separately settled. In all the 
assessments are moderate and adaj)ted to the various tracts, some of 
which are rich and others sterile. In the two latter, {viz. Munvut and 
Kolachee,) the relations between the several classes of o-wners and occu- 
pants have been carefully arranged. In Bunnoo 
Eettlcmentm collections for the first three years of our 

rule were made on an annual cash valuation of one- 
quarter the gross produce, A settlement was made during 1853 for three 
years, based on these collections, but allowing a large reduction on 
them. A commencement of village records has been made. With re- 
gard to the fonner state and present circumstances of this district, the 
advance which has been made towards , a revenue system, though in 
Settlements in m and ifself not SO great, is yet believed to be creditable. 
Kolachee. which had been previously farmed to 

a local chief, a liberal settlement has been made. In both Tak and Kola- 
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chee the position and emolmnente of the hereditaiy cMefs have been so 
fixed as to secure their sei-vioes in defending the border, and to enlist their 
interests m promoting the prosperity of their villages. 

332. The figures of the Inefficient Balance arenas follows 


Pay of Establishments, 

Pensions, 

Advances, 

Miscellaneous, 


April 1852 . April 1853 . 

81.000 1,14,000 

23.000 18,000 

1,11,000 1,48,000 

7.000 7,000 


Total,...'. 2,22,000 2,97,000 

They would seem to show that the accounts axe still allowed to remain 
in considerable arrear. The amounts under all the headings are high, 
especially under that of Advances, which however comprise disbursements 
to the Irregular Eorce stationed in this district. 

Peslumwi' Division. 


333. A Report for this division labours imder some disadvantage, 

„ , _. . . inasmuch as the returns are scanty and incomplete 

Peshawir Divisioa, , ^ ^ 

as compared mth those of other divisions. The 

fiscal management of this territory has been well cared for by the local 

authorities ; and for the district of Peshawur especially, it is the best 

conducted branch in the Administration. It cannot of course be expected 

that this should be a paying division. The' Huzara and Eohat districts 

are poor, but tbe Peshawur Valley is fertile ; and on the whole, in a fiscal 

point of view, the division is about equal to that of Mooltan. It is 

hoped that for future years its statistical retmus will be uniform with 

those of the other Commissionerships, 

334. Pesluawm District . — This district pays three-fourths of the 


Pesliawur District, 


revenue of the whole division, its income being 
nearly seven lakhs. The first fiscal history and 


the first rough settlement of this district were described in paragraph 244 
of the Board's Report. It was also stated that revised settlements for short 
terms were in progress, and that the official Reports might be expected. 
Tbis revision has since that period been carefully completed, and elaborate 

Reports for the three most important sub-divisions, 
iitoul^^aiidHuslitaug- namely, those of Eusufzye, Momund, and Susht- 
' nuggur, have been received. In the Board’s Report, 

page 100, the rent-roll was stated at Rupees 8,93,072, inclusive of Koliat. 
The reduction since granted has been considerable : during 1852-53 the 
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A'-'-’C-Mucnt. 


Kcconl of 


Auccstnil shares. 


receipts on account, of land revenue were returned as Rupcc.s 5,95,000. 

But the last rent-roll for 1858-51' .shows Rupees 
7,02,910. The as.'^c.^sincnt is supposed to be quite 
as high as would be consistent with propriety : that it docs not press 
unduly i.s sliown by the gcncjul contentment which prevnih During 
the past winter the Chief Commissioner on his tour through this district 
received no complaints of over-taxation, itluch attention has been paid 
to the equitable distribution of the (piotas due from individual proprietor, 

and a registration of rights has been made. Quali- 
fied Natives of Hindoostan have been imported to 
teach the village accountants. The partition of landed property among 
the members of the clan.s, (half-martial, half-agricultural.) is curiously ela- 
borate, and tho ditVorence between Iraditionaiy shares and actual po.sscs- 
sion is embanassing. The primar}' division of tho conquered lands 

which the tribe made among its warriors, though 
subsequently disturbed by many circumstancc.s, 
still exists in the minds and memories of their descendants. Originally 
each share contained an equal proportion of good and bad soil ; this pro- 
portion might fluctuate, and the o^vncr would consider himself entitled 
Rc-dictributionof.nctu.'ii to rc-allotmcnt. In many eases a re-adjustment 
possession. would be cftcctcd by whole bodias changing lands 

for a fixed period. Such temporary exchanges, though sanctioned by 
prescription, are apt to cause vexatious di.sputcs. Another fertile cause 
of difficulty is the right to restoration of .shares claimed by parties out of 
possession. The disposse.ssion may have been forcible, or may have been 
Restoration of absen- voluntary. The OAvner may for years or even for 
generations have deserted his property, which 
may have since passed through many hands ; he may in the pursuit of 
more exciting employment, such as raids and border skirmishes, have 
thrown up his land in the hope of one day re-possessing it, and in 
the knowledge that the mere fact of titular right gave him weight 
in the councils and assemblies of the tribe : the present possessor 
may have held the property as O’wner, and sustained its credit in 
times of distress : still the original O'wner considers himself landlord, 
and claims to be recorded as such. The general feeling of the community 

is in favor of his receiving at least a portion of the 

Mode of adjusting dis- , t, -n i i i i ^ rc l 

putes between tho occii- share. It will probably be necessary to eltect corn- 

pant and tho original promises between the nominal and the virtual pro- 
propnetor. ^ ^ 

prietor. Such questions must be gradually adjusted. 
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■In tlie moan Innc l])e clisu-ict authorities are registering all claims of this 
nature, and jmhciously preventing the occurrence of any hot dispute. 
By means of good field measurements, also, they are aiding the landhol- 
ders in the arrangement of the allotments of shares and possession. In 
many cases the Government revenue of particular villages has been leased 
teases <0 muliiks or ro* the mulliks, or representatives of the com- 

prcicniatucs. luunity, who are then allowed to collect in kind 

from the shareholders, and to pay a cash revenue to the Collector. This 
mcasm-e may he necessaiy in many estates from the inability of the 
lesser shareholders to engage for the revenue, hut the early discontinuance 
of the system is desirable. In all ullages the position of the muUilis b 
regard to their constituents, and then various privileges have been 

KisLIs otclltol,™. 

vators and tenants (^‘ chorekars”) and of various 
other classes who, in the ivilder tracts, are to he found almost m a state 
of serfdom. Much interest attaches to all the affairs of this district, and 
it may he well to explain several of the terms current among these mar- 
tial colonies. The “ Icuiuha” is an aggregate of shares, that is, a por- 
FL^cai phraseology in belongmg to one branch of a large family or 

Peshawur. several parties belongmg to the same stock. 

The “ hiihliTCb” is the ancestral share itseff. The “ duftur” is the title- 
deed or authoritative record of such share, to which, even after long dis- 
possession, the owner clings with so much tenacity. The mnllik is the head ^ 
of the kmuleej" and represents all the “ hukhnes” mcluded withm it. 


335. Koliat.— The revenue of this district is small, amountmg only 
to one lakh. In the late Board’s rent-roll (see 
Kohat District, Beport, page 100,) this was mcluded in the Eupees 

8,93,072 set dotvn to Peshatvur. The summary settlement fixed the 
revenue of the district (exclusive of U 2 )per Meeranzye and inclusive of the 
sterile Teree tract held by Klian Mahomed Khan, mentioned m para 247 
of the Board's Report) at Rupees 96,375. It was based on the produce 

returns for former years, but no measurement of 
Summary se t 2)een effected. Leases have been granted 

to the village representatives (mulliks,) on the system described as occa- 
sionally irrevailmg at Peshawur, and sometimes even to strangers, bat it 
%viil not be necessary to renew engagements . of this nature. The same 
pertinacity as regards nommal title without actual possession is form 
here as in other border districts. The cultivation mamly depends 
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irrigiition from wator-cour.scs ; from siicli lands tlic cultivator or 2 )ro])ric- 
. r content to iwy a largo alinro of tlic produce 

this dis-trici iimior Pri- to tlic Icspcc. This district wn>s in a greatly dete- 
riorated state when it passed into British hands. 
Before annexation the villages had hccomc depopulated, and the land- 
o^^lcrs had fled in mnnhers to avoid the exactions of the Barukzyc.s, 
who held the district in Jageer. Intestine blood fotids evorywherc pre- 
vailing added to the general distress. Under British Rtilc confidence ha.s 
of course been restored, though the aftairs of the Afrecdec Passo.s and the 
border contests have had ati inj\irious eflcct on agriculture. The fiscxil 
arrangements are as yet nule, and there is not perhaps room for the 
lengthy inquiries which have been made at Peshawur 


336. Iluzara . — The first .‘jottlcment of this district was de.scribecl in 

„ para. 239 of the Board’s Bc])ort. The summary 

irn7,.ara Di?tnct. ^ ^ ... 

assessment was made m a maimer simdar to 

that of Kohai !Much wa.s done in equalizing ns well as reduc- 
ing the taxation, which in some favored tmets stood ns high as 
20 Rupees per acre. Here also the fiscal an-angements are at jirescnt 
Clnims of absentee The claims for restoration on the part of 

proprietors. dispossessed jwoprictors are very numerous in this 

district Their indiscriminate admission would create an extensive 
change in the disposition of landed property ; care will however be taken 
in their adjudication, so that the rights of existing occupants may not 
be disregarded. 


337. The revenue of this distinct is about one-and-three-quartcr 


Light taxation. 


lakhs of Rupees, or i?l 7,500, a comparatively 
small amount All the assessments are now 


remarkably light, when compared with the revenue demands under the 
Seikhs. But the Northern or more hilly tracts are believed to be almost 
nominally taxed in the majority of instances. No part of the Punjab 
has made perhaps gx-eater progress in wealth and contentment than 

Advance in ^vcaUh and Huzara since annexation. The people have 
general contentment. without a Single . exception proved loyal and 

obedient ; the only emeutc which has taken place was that of the 
Khaghan Syuds, described in the political section. These results are 
the more remarkable, as under Seikh rule the normal condition of the 
country was that of armed and suUen resistance to the Government. 
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838. Tlie fiscal condition of each division and district having been 
sketched^ it now remains to offer some brief remarks applicable to the 
whole temtory. The following statements, pertaining to this section, have 
been prepared after the bTorth-western Provinces model, as mentioned 
Statistical returns for ^ ^ foregoing paragraph ; but much iudulo-ence 
the whole tenitorj, claimed for them, as they are the first re- 

venue statistics which have been prepared for the Punjab, and in a new 
country the attainment of statistical accuracy is a task of great diiG&culty 
and imcertainty. 


1. — ^Abstract of Meteorological Register. 

2. Statement of Demands, Collections and Balances of Land Revenue. 

3. — Statement of Dustuks and Tulubana; that is. Collectors 

, processes. 


4. — Statement of Abkaree (Drugs and Spirits) Demands, Receipts and 
Balances. 


0 . — Statement of Stamps, Receipts and Charges. 

6. — Statement of Commutation Demands, Collections and Balances, 

7 — Statement of Summary Suits. 

8. — Statement of Lapses and Resumptions of Rent-free Tenures. 

9. — Statement of lapsed and resumed Estates. 

10. — Statement of Estates sold, farmed and transferred for Arrears of 
Revenue, 

339. The object of the Meteorological Register is the ascertainment 

of the exact amount of rain which may fall at the 

MeteorologicalKegister. 

several taxing Officers in the interior. For this purpose, rain-guages are 
distributed. The operation, if really well performed, is of comse Iiighly 
useful, but it may be doubted whether, as yet, the Native Revenue 
Officers understand how to use the instruments accurately, or to keep 
tliem in good working order. This consideration must of course detract 
from the value of the Register, hut it is hoped that yearly a greater 
approach to accuracy may be secured. 

340. The second statement in the list is of so much importance, being 

in fact the rent-roll of the country, and exliibiting 
CoSonTlSSS all the particulars regarding the Land Revenue 
of Land Eevemie. Strict, that it must be given m exteiiso. 



Statement of Demands, Collections and Balances of Land Mcvenue in the Districts of the PunjoJ), Cis and 

Trans-Sutlej States and Trans-Indus Territories, for the year 1852-53. 
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311. It will be observed tliat in aU the divisions except one, tbe 

Balances of land rc- Trans-Siitlej States, tbe amount of Balances is very 
• considerable. In tbe Trans-Sutlej States tbe de- 
mands for 1852-53 represent tbe revenue as finally fixed by tbe tbuly 
years’ settlement. Of tbe four lands of Balances, tbe “ Doubtful” and “ In 
train of bquidation” may be regarded as realized ; tbe “ Nominal” are of no 
consequence in tins case, as they represent loss from tbe absorption of 
land b}’^ tbe rivers and tbe bbe, and also some few sums left uncollected 
■with reference to occasional reductions after tbe settlement. Tbe remain- 
ing bead of “ Inncoverable” is trifling, and is a mere fractional percent- 

Inconsidcrablc in tlie revenue. Tbe result in tliis divi- 

settlcd distvictP. tben, Avould seem conclusively to sbow tbat, 

where a settlement on complete data bas been made and finally declared, 
tbe system works really well, and tbe collection prospers. 

34!2. In tbe other divisions tbe total of balance represents, not alto- 
gether, a residue which could not be collected, but frequently an amount 
wliicb tbe authorities refrained from collecting for fear of an undue pres- 
sure on agricultural resomnes. Again, such balances frequently indicate 
sums tbe realization of which was postponed pending further inquiry, 
and which on a revision of tbe siunmary settlement, or at tbe regular 
settlement, have been remitted. Thus it may be understood tbat tbe 
total of balances {minus those entered as in train of bquidation) for all 
tbe divisions (tbe Trans-Sutlej States being excepted) approximately in- 
dicate tbe amount of land-tax Avbich Avas remitted, during -185 2-53, since 

Balances veaiiy exhibit the summary settlements first came rmder revision, 
reduction of demand. amount would be Rupees 9,90,817-10-6. To 

this may perhaps be added a large portion of tbe previous jear^ balances, 
and perhaps some further nett reductions to be granted before the regular 
settlement is closed. On tbe Avbole, it may be presumed that the gross 


reduction of tbe land-tax wbl ultimately not fab .short of fifteen lakhs cf 
Rupees, on a rent-roll of one hundred and foriy-five lakhs, including the 
Trans-Sutlej States, or of one hundred and fifteen lakhs ezcludhr 
them. But it is difficult to know with accuracr the amoimt of thi? 
reduction, and perhaps there is no statement which can show in 
tbe reason is this, that, wbbe the revenue is reduced, lapeer 
resumptions constantly occur to cover the loss. TIius, wbbe the 
previously taxed are being rebeved. fresh land? are oomim' under ' 

.‘the Statu gains new revenue while reduofng its oM revenue: ~ 
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revenue is not an extra biuden on the agricultinists (for they bad to pay 
it under any circumstances to jageerdars if not to Government), hut it is 

BeauclioD of osoosomont tefflporarily aHenated to varioiK non- 

partially compensated for laboring and non-producing- classes, now reverts to 
by lapses and resumption, the State, These considerations must be kept ia 

view ; otherwise it will be impossible to account for the fact, that, while 
reductions are known to be going on, yet financiahy the receipts are not 
materially diminished. It is true that in future lapses and resumptions 
■will not be so large and frequent as they are at present; but by the time 
that they cease, reductions also will have ceased, and the land-tax will 
finally have found its level. 

S43, The third statement, that of “ Dustuks,'''’ is not unsatisfactory. 

Statement of Collectors’ dustuk is a formal notice to pay, usuaUy issued 
processes. on a village when its revenue instalment becomes 

overdue. Tlie “ Tulubana" is the cost and fee of serving the process, 
and is charged to the defaulters. Although 1852-53 was a year of some 
difficulty, yet there was on the -whole no material increase of these pro- 
cesses on the preceding year. In the Trans-Sutlej States, the settled 
division, there was a diminution of half. The absolute number of the 
processes, 76,200, is however very considerable, and may, it is hoped, be 
greatly lessened hereafter. 

344. From the fourth statement, of Drugs and Spirits, the foIloAving 

Stolement of E.ci», o„ divisional Abstract may be given here:- 
Drugs and Spirits. 


Abstract. 



Abstract. 

Excise on Drugs and Sjnrits. 
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This branch of Excise is usually leased out in. each district to a uumher 
of small contractors. The total amount agreed upon with these men, for 
1852-53, exceeded the amount of the preceding year by some 20,000 
Rupees. During the latter year, however, the balances increased ; still 
the gi-eat portion was in train of liquidation, and will have been mostly 
realized. The irrecoverable balance is not large. 

Statement of stamp re- From the fifth statement, that of Stamp 

ceipts and charges. Receipts and Charges, the following divisional 

abstract may be given here : — 
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34)6. The sixth statement, of Service Commutation, pertains only to the 

Statement of service Trans-Sutlej States, (see para. 433, Board's 

commutation. Report.) Various feudal chiefs, who used to fur- 

nish contingents to the late Government, now pay money in lieu of ser- 
\dce. The demands, collections and balances Avere as folloAvs ; — 
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3^7. The seventh statement, of Summary Suits, is of importance, as it 
statement of summary represents the judicial operations of the Kevenue 

^ Courts. The main results are exhibited iu the 
following divisional abstract ; — 
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The total number of suits is very considerable, and shows that the 
CoUectorate Courts are freely resorted to. The cases of ouster (where 
one party had been ejected from his holding by another) are somewhat 
numerous, and bear too large a proportion to the whole number. But, 
as the tenures are well adjudicated at the settlement, such cases will 
become rare. The number of cases adjusted or mthdrawn is somewhat 
high, as compared with the number of those decided. This is perhaps an 
unfavorable symptom in the Civil Courts, but less so in the Kevenue 
Courts. The sum m ary suits being for the most part investigated in the 
interior, many neighbours and landholders being present, the disputants 
soon discover Avhat turn the case is likely to take, and arrange between 
themselves accordingly ; greater speed in these cases is desirable. But, 
Satisfactory modo of fbe whole, this is the most satisfactory branch 
adjudication. q£ whole Judicial Department. The cases re- 

lating to Kevenue directly or indirectly come before fiscal authorities, who 
are necessarily interested in the prosperity of the village, and who have a 
real knowledge of the subject and a sympathy with the parties concerned. 
34 j 8. The eighth and ninth statements, referring to Lapses and Ke- 
statement of lapses sumptions, are not in all respects complete ; it is 
and resumptions. hoped that the omissions will be rectified for the 

future. ' There appear to have been 674 estates and 1,097 minor tenures 
either lapsed or resumed. 

349. Tlie tenth statement, referring to Sales and Transfers for the re- 
covery of Arrears, is almost blank. There was but one sale in the Feroze- 
poor District, and four transfers, one in the Goojeranwalla and three in 
the Googaira District. 

350. The operations of the regular settlement have been largely men- 
Operations of the re- tio^ed in the foregoing paragraphs ; but, as this de- 

guiar settlement. partment enters into the very core and centre of 

Revenue affairs, and is the basis of future system, it may be not amiss 
briefly to recapitulate the chief heads of its proceedings. During 
the period under report up to the close of 1853 there were two set- 
tlements, one for the Baree Doab under Mr. R. H. Davies, and one for 
the Rechna and Chuj Doabs under Mr. R. Temple. To each settlement 
were attached Covenanted Assistants, Extra Asssistants, both European and 
Native, and a highly-traiued body of Native officials. Duriag the current 
year these departments, however, have been broken up, and smaller de- 
partments formed m the several districts. In more than one iustance, 

T 
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the regular settlement lias recently been entrusted to the district Officer. 
The two cliief settlements, however, wliile they lasted, performed large 
Assessment. quantities of work. They assessed, after minute 

on elaborate statistical data, about 
iorty laldis of revenue; not far short of half a rnillion Sterling. They 

Boundaries. marked off the boundaries of about 7,000 estates. 

Measurement. I'l^oy measured and mapped 10,000 square miles, 

not village by village, but field by field, — ^not only 
depicting each field, but recording every particular regarding it. They 
inquired into, or otherwise disposed, o^ at least 80,000 petty rent-free ten- 

Rent-free tenures. ^^®y two-thirds of the revenue 

they assessed arnong the many coparceners, as- 
signing to each man his quota, defining aU his rights and responsibilities, 
T, .If..,. entering all his fields to his name. In the 

course of this operation they decided some 6,000 
suits to landed property or ancestral rights ; alb needing consideration, 
and many involving difficult points for decision. They made a complete 
Census of the popula- ceusus of the population, distinguished into its 
various castes and classes ; for the cities every 
grade and profession being shown ; and in this manner some three mil- 
lions of souls were enumerated. This census is not based on house ave- 


rages, nor on an enumeration taken on one given day, but on returns 
made for every house ; and for this purpose each building, cottage and 
tenement, every street and alley, throughout the towns and villages, 
have been both mapped and numbered. In addition to these operations, 
relating to the Lahore Division, they also did much .in the Mooltan and 
Leia Divisions, both as regards the demarcation of boundaries and the 

cost of the sstuemenl measurement of fields. The aggregate cost of tliis 
operations. work bas not been less than seven lakbs of Kupecs. 

That details so extensive, minute, and intricate slioiild be executed vitb 
out an admixture of error was hardly to be expected ; sucli a degree of 
perfection bas certainly not been attained ; but a great mass of difficult 
and delicate work was performed, ivith ‘great advantage to the agricultn 
rists, and to the management of the land revenue, with a fair degree o 

system and precision. ^ . 

851 . The professional revenue survey has advanced parlpassic vn i 

rm f ■ I Settlement. Tlie sy^stem of sun^eydng is 

TUe professional rcre- " , ^-r Pro- 

nuo survey. Same as that followed in the North-western 
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vincos, and wliicli lias been fully described in llie oflicial publication styled 
Manual of Surveying, There were three sim-eys a])poinlcd for the 
Punjab Pmper, — one for the Baroc Deal), under Lieutenant J. W. B. 
Blagi-avc, 7ftb N. I., and now under Lieutenant G. Thoinjison, 7th N. I., 
which, having completed the Buttala, Uinritsur and Lahore Districts, is 
now engaged in the Googaira and Moot tan Districts. The other two 
survey's were employed in the Hcchna Doab, one under Itlajor R. Shortredc, 
(2nd Bombay European Infantiy) having surveyed the Sealkote District, 
crossed the Chenab to survey Goojrat^ and is now occupied in Shahpoor ; 
the second, under Captain T. C. Blagrave, 26th N. I., having surveyed 
Grc.ni extent of iu ojvc- Goojcranwalla Dhstricl, i.s now engaged in the 
^ lower portion of the Doab williin the limits of the 

Jlning DistricL Ten districts liavc been either sur\’eycd or arc under 
sun'cy, and among these may be counted the ricbc.st tmets in the Punjab, 

The area surve\'cd is not less than ILOOO .square 

Cost of Uic work, 

miles. Xhe average of area surveyed m one season 
has been nearly 2,000 square miles to each survey. The total expense 
has been about Rupcas 10, 000 upon an area of M-,000 stpiarc miles, 
giving an average of about twenty-nine Rupees to the square mila The 
co.st has been fair, and the quantity and quabty of work performed highly 

Interior topojraphicai Creditable to the Ofliccrs engaged. What arc term- 
details for ever}* c.stnto. interior details have been given for every 

estate, that Ls to say, not only have the boundaries of the estates been 
sketched, but the surface of the ground has also been faithfully por- 
trayed ; every detail of cultivation, of forest, grove, brirshwood, of sterile 
waste and sand, of hillock and ravine, of pool, mansh, and rivulet, of 
road, and path ; of building, habitation, and garden ; have all been de- 
picted, and represented with colored variations. The area of each de- 
scription has also been ascertained, that is, the area under cultivation, or 
taken up by pathways, or covered with forest, or absorbed by streams, 
and so on, Sothat each map not only presents, ivitli scientific precision, the 
external boundary and area of each estate, but also its physical aspect and 
Topographical value internal peculiarities. These maps, when fitted 
of the Survey. together on a small scale for entire districts, or Doabs, 

furnish the most complete topographical information that can be desired. 
If the local details furnished by the survey and settlement together be 
considered, if it be reflected that every field throughout the whole expansive 
territory between the Jumna and the Jhelum has been sketched, then 
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liow many landlords in Europe could sliow sucli information as is liere 
given, not for single estates or manors, but for wliole districts and pro- 
vinces ? The interior survey of course adds much to the expense of the 
work, but its topographical value is great; it actually brings before the 
eye a perfect picture, or rather miniature, of the village ; it is of the utmost 
Practical utility of the assistance to the Settlement Officer at the time, and 
intenor details. it TviU be of equal use to the Eevenue authorities 

hereafter ; and it gives consistency and certainty to the wliole operations. 
It should be observed here, that at the Settlement of the North-westera 
Provinces only a Ihmted portion of the territor}’’ was subjected to tlio 
interior survey ; for the remainder, the survey followed the exterior boun- 
daries of estates. 


352. The operations above described are exclusive of the settlements 

Settlement and Sur- surveys completed in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej 

vey in the Sutlej States. States. For the Trans-Sutlej States, the survey 

and setttlement had been completed before the period of the Board’s Re- 
port (1852.) For the Cis-Sutlej States the survey, commenced in 1847, 
was completed in 1851 ; the settlement is not yet finished for these 
States ; in two districts, Umballa and Loodiana, it is complete ; in the 
other two, Thanesur and Ferozepoor, it is in progress. 

353. In connexion •with the settlement a few words may be said rc- 

Arrangcment of fiscal arrangement of records. Not only have 

records. such registers and diaries been prepared as might 

facihtate the despatch of business by causing each matter to be regularly 


disposed of, and the papers properly ordered, while the cases miglit Iw 
passing through the office or ponding before the Court; hut also the 
paper's, when after the disposal of the case tliey finall}'’ roach the Rco'>n! 
Office, have been so arranged that tliey can be traced and referred to with 
the utmost facility. The villages in eacli sub-rlivision of a district arc 
catalogued alphabetically, and have their places assigned to them in th*? 
record-rack according to this order. All the fiscal papers then, for enca 
village, are grouped together, and are then classified into separate bun* 
dies according to then* dificrent descriptions. To the larger buti(ll'‘er 


each village is attached an abstract list, .showing the smaller bundles o/n- 

<■ r -r. tained therein, and to each smaller bundle riattarie 

reference. od a detailed list of the pajiers v.hich u tf-V 

contain. If this system be properly carried out, there ought imt 
bo a paper, in the whole mass of voluminous aiul nuiltd-UJ 
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records, wliicli could not, lie ti-accd in the space of a few minutes. If 
only the name of the party in the ca.sc and the name of the 
village bo knouni, the desired paper should be found at once. The 
alidiabctical catalogue shows the place, even to the corner of the shelf 
where the village records may bo found ; then, of the village bundle 
the abstract list shows the case : then of the case, the detailed list shows 
the paper or document wanted. The importance of such a system am be 
readily undcretood, when it is remembered that, in these Otliccs arc filed 
Tniport.ancc ofthc I?c* fhc papers which arc virtually the title-deeds of all 
«erTii?g?lirtUl(;Mlecano tli^^J'i'ded propcrt.)^ in a district of which the most 
Inmlcii property. muiutc and even fi-actionnl details are authoritative- 

ly fixed. Under .such circumstances the safety of the records, the secu- 
rity against their being lost, mislaid, or tampered with, the facility of re- 
ferring to them, are mattcis of consequence. That the S3'stcm is as yet 
complete in the Punjab cannot be .‘?aid, indeed it cannot be perfected till 
the regular settlement shall have been completed. But in the settled 
districts it may almo.st be pronounced quite complete ; in many of the 
other districts it is well advanced ; and in no di.strict does it exist ndth- 
out some degree of organization. The Leia and Peshawur DiHsions are 
probably behind the others as yet. The matter receives constant atten- 
tion from the Commissioners and from the Financial Department. 

Su l'. Tlic Department of Account has from the commencement been 

Dcp.irtnicnt of Ac- "''Cry oncrous, as might indeed be expected from 
the circumstances of the Administration. The 
clearance of Diurbar accounts ; the cantonment of large bodies of troops ; 
the disbanding of old levies and the raising of now ; the construction of 
public works, civil and military ; the -withdrawal of coinage ; the amount 
and frequency of remittances ; the pajnnent of pensions and donations, 
the employment of Extra Establishments ; aU such causes, and many 
others too ntunerous to detail, have pressed severely on the several Trea- 
sury Offices, in the first instance, perhaps, ill-or- 

Early difllcultics in the . , i a i 

regulating of dishursc- ganized and short 01 hands. Amidst tlie Avhirl and 

Uonof Accounts^'^^^*^'^' distraction of affairs in a neiv country it became 

very difficult to prevent laxity in the making of 

advances and disbursements, and delay in submitting bills and vouchers. 

The amount of business transacted in this Department since annexation 

has been enormous. The late Board periodically dhected attention to 

this subject, and since the establishment of a separate Financial Depart- 
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incnf, iniicli lui'J Iteon rloiio, in co-opcration with the Accountant North- 
weslcni ProvinccK, to rctluce llio unacljusted items, 
ooo. On tlic 'jlst July IS/>3, the outstanding balances in Punjab 
Atr!U''?:ntcofHnn(lju.n- Trcasiiric.s aggregated (exclusive of remittances) 

the large sum of -Id ,51, 806 or upwards of forty- 
onc-and-luilf lakhs of Rupees. Repeated endeavours have been made since 
the ch).S’cuf 1853 to reduce those ]ica%’y' balances, and the success has been 
such, that at the close of the official year 1S53-51‘ (May 18y-l-) the Ineffi- 
cient Balance .stood as follow.s, cxclu.sivc of remittances 


lu'ccnt roiluction of 
tlii'-' mnoiint. 


Cis-Sutlej States, Ra 

Tran.s-Sutlej Sfatc.s, ... „ 

Laliorc, „ 

Jhclum, „ 

Stool tan, „ 

lioia, ,, 

Peshawur, „ 


1,85,612 6 11 
2,63,977 3 7 
13,48,419 9 5 
89,872 15 11 
99,257 1 6 
1,69,226 13 4 
5,96,573 14 8 


Total Rs. 27,52,970 1 4 

— showing a reduction, within six mouths since attention was last directed 
to the subject, of Rupees 14,00,000, or fourteen lakhs. A similar ratio of 
reduction nail suffice to clear off all outstanding balances in a year or 
eighteen months. Of the outstanding items a comparatively small pro- 
portion arc of old date. On the close of the 4th quarter of 1853-54, the 

items of 1849-50, amounted to Rs. 33,546 13 5 

„ of 1850-51, to ‘ „ 39,102 13 2 

„ of 1851-52, to „ 2,62,273 1 7 

„ of 1852-53, to „ 4,08,117 4 3 

Total, Rs. 7,43,040 0 5 

356. The system of advances and disbursements is becommg better 

regulated every year, and the punctuality in pre- 
Gradual improvement, jg ^creasing, and it may be hoped 

that in the course of a year, or two years at the utmost, the Punjab Trea- 
suries may bo in the smoothest working order. 

Paht II. — Excise, Stasips, and Canal Watee-Rent. 

357. In Part II of the Revenue Section the Board’s Report (see 

^ „ , paras. 297 to 311) gave a complete account of the 

Excise, Stamps, and ^ x-„ll+nvpq 

Canal Watcr-Ecnt. former history and recent estabhshment or au t» 
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in ilie Punjab, exclusive of tlie land-tax. These tuxes were styled Excise, 
Stumps, and Canal Watev-Eent There is now but little to remark re- 
garding these tuxes in addition to the account akcady given ; and in the 
present section the sub-division of Part II. has only been preseiwed for 
the sake of uniformity. The gradual increase in the stamp revenue has 
been akeady noticed in foregoing paragraph 3d'5. The revenue derivable 
from the Huslec Canal will be given in the subsequent section on Material 
Improvements. That portion of the excise relating to drugs and spiiits 
has been noticed in paragraph Sid. It only remains to notice the 

excise on salt. The locality and description of 
these mines were described in the Board’s Report ; 
the unprovements reccntl}’’ effected nill also bo set foidh in the section 
on Material Improvements. The quantity of salt sold at the mines has 
greatly increased, and with it the revenue derivable therefrom ; in fact, 
it \Yill sliortty become doubled. To this progressive prosperity there has 
been but one exception, namely, the fluctuation which occurred, during 
1852, owing to partial failure of harvest combined with general lowness 
of prices, and also to ovcr-.speculation. The present increase may be 
lncrcn.<;ca f-alc nnd con- attributed, not only to exportation, but also to 
sumption of salt. increased consumption Arithin the Punjab; wliich 

is a gratifying ckcumstance, seeing that the rate of taxation has not been 
lowered. 

Tire figures for each year stand as follows ; — 

Tears. 3Taxtnds sold. jtevenue derived, Rs. 


1851- 52, 6,d0,6d7, 12,81,295 

1852- 53, 8,42,108, 16,84,216 

1853- 54, 9,75,267, 19,50,535 

358. The above remarks do not include the Trans-Indus Salt Mines, 

for a description of which see para. 309, Board’s Report. The arrange- 
ments there mentioned stiU hold good. 


Paet III. — Jageeks A2ro Pensions. 

359. In Part III. Section VII. of the Board’s Report the natm’e of 

the jageers and pensions imder the Seikh regime, 
Jageers and pensions. . , . , . . 

and the manner m which these grants and assign- 
ments had been treated under British Rule, were detailed. It was stated 
that jageers and landed grants, equivalent to nine lakhs of revenue, either 
have been or are being investigated. These mqukies have been com- 
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re 


pleted during tlie years under report; tlie orders of Government haire 

Completion of all ja- been obtained upon tbe cases, and in all those 
ffeer cases. - j. » I’livoc 

instances where the grants have been npheM 
sunuds or patents have been given to tbe grantees. In aU tbe districts 
wliicb have come under settlement, and in many districts not yet settled, 
tbe petty rent-free tenures have been investigated and disposed of by 
competent local autborities. Probably some 90,000 cases in tbe old and 

Inquiries into rent- now territory bave been decided ; and some tbou- 
fiee tenmes. sands yet remain. Tliere are also some thousands 

of cases of this description, in wbicb tbe final sanction has been reserved 
by tbe Government, yet to be submitted. . 

360. It was also stated in tbe Board^s Eeport, that of money pensions 

Pension cases disposed Some 8,000 bad been investigated, and that some 

2,000 were under inquiry and decision. These 
latter bave all been disposed of ; the orders of Government bave been 
passed on them : tbe large pension-rolls for tbe whole Province may now 
be pronounced complete. Tbe estabbsbment of a Pension .Pay Office at 
Lahore was also mentioned. This office has worked with great success 

Efficiency of the Pen« efficiency. Formerly this branch of work 

Sion Pay Office. deranged the operations of tbe Lahore Treasury, 

and was itself most inadequately performed. Tbe punctual payment of 
tbe pensioners was found impossible. They remained unpaid for days 
and, even weeks, sullenly banging about tbe tboronglifares and public 
offices, or gathering in large crowds at tbe Treasury, clamorous for 
stipends. Moreover, when tbe instalments were at length disbursed, long 
after pay-day, there was much delay and difficulty in submitting tbe 
bills and getting them passed. Tbe Inefficient Balance'on this account 
bad by tbe middle of 1851 risen to tbe sum of nine lakhs, or £90,000. 
Since tbe establishment of a separate office, that is, dming both the 
years under report tbe pensioners bave been paid punctually. Ifo com- 
plaint on that score ever reaches the autborities. The Inefficient Balance 

has been reduced from nine to sis lakhs ; and a 
reduction of tbe remainder is promried by the 
bills. close of tbe current year. When this shall have 

been effected, tbe future disbursements wiU for the most pmt he audited 
within the year. The work of tbe office has proved heavy ; upwards of 
3,000 pensioners drawing about six lakhs annually present themselves 
half-yearly : about 6,000 wanrents, and 15,000 receipts and statements 
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Concliuliiig raiiarks. 


involving the transcription of 24,000- names, are prepared eveiy 
3 'car. 

.'hll. This section of the Report has already extended to a great 
length, still some few brief remarks by way of 
rccapitidation would seem necessary. The promi- 
nent point which might attract attention is the moderation, both of 
^fodemtion of (icinnnii dcmaiul 0-7}d collccUoii, which has been uniformly 
nnd collection. cvinccd, and the scrupulous readiness to reduce 

when an undue pressure might bo apparent. Indeed this is the only 
means by which a system of cash payments can l)e rendered popular and 
effective in a new countr}*, previou.sly accustomed to pajnnents in kind. 

• In order to place the land-tax on a sound basis 
Hcpc.-itwl revision of . . 

sunnnnry nnd n'gular the late Board lost uo time in commencing a regu- 

BcttieinentF. settlement, which is virtually a special com- 

mission for a searching inquiry into the agricultural resources of the 
country!, Avith a view to the adjustment of the land-tax on equitable 
principles for a long future period. But jpending the result of this 
inquiry distress .showed itself, and the summary settlements Avere revis- 
ed roughly, but Avith promptitude, and reductions Avere granted often, 
not once, but tAvice, and even tlirice. But it is believed that reduction 
Good prospects for tiio now readied or nearly reached its limit ; that 

prices, though they AAill never perhaps return to 
their former range, are yet leaning toAA’ards an ordinary standard, and 
that in all quarters the agriculturists are settling doAm to contentment 
and prosperous industry. During the past marching season of 1853-54 
nearly every district in. the Punjab Avas traA’^ersed and examined, either 
by the Cliief Commissioner or the Financial Commissioner, in order 
that they might satisfy themselves that the land-tax Avas really working 
Avell. Still, Avhen the revision of the settlement is complete, some degi’ee 
of firmness Avill be requisite in the collection of the revenue. The land- 
holders of the Punjab are certainly impatient of misfortune and pressure. 

Character of the land- Tliey are too ready to abandon their holdings in 
holders as tax-paj-ers. hope of escaping present liabilities, and return- 

ing at some, future time Avhen things look better. - But they must be 
taught that the Government expects men Avho have enjoyed the profit of 
good seasons to stand by their estates in bad ; and that the authorities 
Avill exercise their right of farming, or otherAvise, disposing of, property 
which has been deserted under heavy public liabilities by its owner. It 

U 
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is liowever hoped that this tendency will yearly decrease, and that pro- 
piietois will become more and more alive to their responsibilities, as well 
as their lights, and cherish a stronger feeling for their ancestral property 
in proportion as their prudence and economy shaU be practically exer- 
cised, and their caiiital acciunulated. 


Section m. 


MATERIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


862. jAJl that was designed and done for material improvement in 
the Punjab Proper, up to the close of the official year 1851-52, was de- 
scribed in Section VIII. of the Board's Report, entitled “ Development of 
Resources." The present section will conduct the same subject to the close 

of 1853-54 (i. e. May 1854.) It will also embrace 
section present Punjab Proper, but also the works in 

the Sutlej territories. Towards the close of the 
above period some change was wrought in the mechanism of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works by the appointment of a Chief Engineer, to be in 
charge of all civil and mditaiy works, in subordination to the local 
Administration. But this change need not be adverted to now. With 
this single exception, however, the organization of the Civil Engineers 
Department has continued the same as that described in para. 327 of the 
Board's Report, as regards the Civil Engineer's supervision of Public 
Works in which the Chief Commissioner is concerned, the appropriation 
of funds, and the relations between the Department and the local Com- 
mittees in the several districts. 


The Staff of Officers subordinate to the Civil ‘Engineer Colonel 
R. Napier has somewhat increased since the period 
of the Board's Report, and at the close of 1853-54 
was constituted at the following strength : — 


363. 


staff of Officers in the 
Civil Engineer’s Depart- 
ment. 


Executive Officers, (Covenanted), 

... 20 

Assistant Chril Engineers (ditto), 

17 

Assistant Civil Engineers, (Uncovenanted), 

19 

Overseers, 

122 

Native Surveyors, ■*. 

32 
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" 364. The operations of the Department are 

Classification of works. 

ranged under the following classes : — 

I. — Cantonments, Forts and other Militar}^ Buildings pertaining to the 

Punjab Irregular Force and other Local Troops, subordinate to the 
Chief Commissioner. 

II. — Public Edifices and Works, and Office, for Civil purposes. 

III. — Eoads, Bridges and Viaducts. 

IV. — Canals. 

Military Works. 


365. In para. 118 of the military section of this Report, the progress 

made in these works has been touched upon. In 

Military works. , . ... , . 

%is place, however, it will be appropriate to present 

a few details of the works completed, ivith a statement of the cost incur- 
red in each. It will be remembered that a topographical account of the 
Frontier Posts and Forts was given in the fourth Section of the Board’s 
Report, from paras. 136 to 151. In adverting to these fortified places 
the order of the Board’s description ■will be followed. 

Huzava . — The abandonment of the Barookote Cantonment (of which 

Cantonments in the mentioned by the Board in para 137 

iliizara District. p^ve been injudiciously selected) has been men- 

tioned in the military section. On the new Cantonment of Leria 
Rupees 4,826 have been expended. The magazine, guard-room, hos- 
pital and five wells are complete. Similar progress ha;^ %been, made with 
the Abbottabad Cantonment at a cost of Rupees 2,432. Guard-room, 
hospital and station bridges are built ; the magazine is under construc- 
tion.- 

KoJiat. — In the Upper Fort the scarp, counterscarp, revetment, bastions, 

are in progress ; the ramparts and parapets are 

FortatKohat. r & > ± r r 

half complete ; the gateways, posterns, magazine, 
barracks and store-house are not constructed. The earth-work has been 


Fort at Kohat. 


thrown up from the ditch, but the glacis has not yet been formed. In 
the Lower Fort the excavation of the ditch is nearly finished, and the 
glacis is ill progress. The ramparts, barracks, store-house. Conductor’s 
Office, gateway, guard-house .and well are aU complete. The facing of the 
scai-p and countel'scai’p is not. yet commenced. The outlay on .the whole 
fort during the-year 1853-54 has amounted to Rupees 74,752 ; the pre- 
Afioiis expenditure, to Rupees 15,645. . 
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Bahadoor The ramparts, parapets, bastions, barracks, keep, Offi- 

rortatBahadoorKheyl. quarters, store-house, wells, detached towers, 

are all complete j hospital and magazine are in 
progress. The excavation of the ditch from solid rock and the glacis are 
nearly complete. During 1853-54 Eupees 18,270 were expended, and 
during previous periods Eupees 43,586. 


Bunnoo . — or the Fort of Dhuleepgurh the defensive works commenced 
Additions and improve Captain Fitzgerald are complete; the former 


ments to the 
Dhuleepgurh. 


Fort of 


structure has been extensively altered ; the lines 
outside the fort have been demolished ; twelve new 
barracks have been built, and also a magazine and store-house, and 
masonry drains to conduct the waters of the Khoorrum Eiver through the 
fort. The barrier, gates, posterns, ravelins, hospital, OjBScers' quarters, 
remained to be completed. During 1853-54 Eupees 2,549 were expended, 
and during previous periods Eupees 47,856. All the Cantonment build- 
ings are completed. The artillery magazine and harness room, a 
store-house, guard-house, and Serjeant’s bungalow, and a mud-waU 
encircling the cantonment, have been recently completed. The cost has 
amoimted to Eupees 16,586. 

LuTckee. — The fort was completed previous ’to 
the year 1853. The cost of repairing it amounted 

to Eupees 2,011-12-4. 

AMfftcrk—This fort is complete ; the magazine alone remains to be 
completed. The cost has been Eupees 30,417 ; oa 

At Akalgurh. arsenal were expended Eupees 17,340. 

Bekra Ismael K/ian.— The cantonment buildings are complete. A 
station hospital and several new wells have been 
recently constructed. The total cost has amounted 
to Eupees 25,456. 

The Frontier posts (including the intermediate 
forts) are aU complete, and have cost the foUow- 


Fort at Lukkee. 


Cantonment at Dehra 
Ismael Khan. 


Frontier posts. 


ing stuns : — 

Upper Derajat, nine posts (including forts) Eupees 

Central Derajat, (as before,) 

Dower Derajat, eight posts, ‘(including forts) ..., 


26,451 9 4 
39,494 9 S 
30,762 13 8 


Total, Eupees ... 


96,709 0 8 
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■Dehm Gliazee Khan Cantonment . — ^The Infantry lines were placed 
Cantonment at Dehra near the city when the station Avas first formed, 
Ghazce Klian, ^^0 season being far advanced. The Cavalry lines, 

though in a preferable situation, Avere yet separate from those of the 
Infantiy. A Cantonment for the Avhole force is being noAV formed in a 
better selected locality, calculated to protect both the city and the civil 
station. The military buildings are in progress. 

Asnee . — ^The Cantonment buildings are complete ; a station hospital, 
^ a quarter guard, a main guard and a harness- 

room have been built The sums expended 
amount to Rupees 8,781-4-1. 


Public Edifices and Woeks, and Offices for Civil Purposes. 


366. The various kinds of civil and public buddings Avere thus 
Civil and public build- grouped by the Board : — Court-houses, Treasuries, 

J ails, Dispensaries, Salt Mines, Conservancies ; and 
the same order Avdl be pursued noAV. 

367. In respect to Cotut-houses it was said at that time, that out of 
the nineteen districts of the Punjab Proper neAV buildings Avere xmder con- 
struction in thirteen districts. These thirteen buildings Avere all finished 
before the close of 1853. One more, namely that of PeshaAvtur, not then 
commenced, has since been added, so that the total is fourteen. The 

Court-houses nearly aggregate actual cost has been Rupees 1,99,934 ; 
all complete. estimated cost Avas Rupees 2,08,000. In the 

Dehra Ismael Khan District two middle-sized houses have been built 
for the cost of one ordinary Court-house, — one for the Deputy Com- 
missioner at Bunnoo, and one for the Assistant Commissioner at Dehra 
Ismael Khan. A small branch Office has been built at Mithunkote 
in the Dehra Ghazee Khan District, and at Choean in the Jhelmn 


District The cost of these last two buildings has been Rupees 7,000. 
There are, then, five districts remaining .for Avhich new Court- 
houses have not been built, namely, Lahore, Mooltan, Kohat, Huzara, 
Goordaspore. At Lahore the Emropean CaA^alry and Infantry Hospitals 


Stations where new 
Court-houses have not 


for the troops formerly cantoned in Anarkullee 
have been, with much advantage, converted 


been necessary. ^ Coulirhouse, Treasury and Pension Pay 


Office. At Mooltan the famous Eedgah has been appropriated for judicial 


pmposes j at Kohat a nativa-building- is used ; at Huzara a temporary 
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Court-house has been built in the Nuivashiu- Valley, near the Cantonment 
of Abbottabad ; at Goordaspore a Coui't-house is now being built near 
the cantonment of that station. For some time it was doubtful whether 
the civil station would not be retained at Buttala, where the district 
Officers have hitherto resided in the late Maharaja Sher Singh’s palace. 
In the Trans-Sutlej States, Court-houses have been built on the approved 
plan at Jullundliur and Hosheyarpore. At the latter station the. Court- 
house building is perhaps the best constructed in the whole territory. 
At Kangra a Court-house was built, but lately, the station having been 
removed to Dhurmsala, a private residence has been purchased for the 
public offices. 

In the Ois-Sutlej States new Court-houses are built at Umballa and 
Thanesur, but not at Ferozepoor, Loodiana and Simla. At these sta- 
tions other buildings have been used for official purposes. 

368. The plan of the Punjab Court-houses (Icutcheiries) is uniform, 
handsome, and convenient, and in all these respects, 


Unifomi and convo- i i i i t • m i ^ -i -r t- 

nicnt plan of Punjab as a whole, they excel the similar class of bmldmgs 

Courthouses. ^ divisions of this Presidency. Their 


construction has been beneficial to the health of the civil employes, and 
has certainly contributed to regularity of business. A plan has been 
designed whereby rooms may be subsequently added if the public records 
should, greatly accumulate. According to the original plan, the Treasuries 
in the Punjab Proper are erected in the immediate vicinity of the Court- 
houses. They are square defensible enclosures, ivith towers at the two op- 
posite angles and a strong gateway, and have accommodation for a com- 
pany of soldiers and a weU in the centre of the quadrangle. They have 

generally been built at the same time as the Court- 
Plan ofCiviI Treasuries, jjj eleven out of the nineteen they have 

been finished at an aggregate cost of Eupees 49,290, the estimated cost 
having been Eupees 49,210. There remain therefore eight districts in 
Their construction ^hich Treasuries have not been built. Among 
neai-ly complete. these eight are the five districts in which Court- 

houses have not been erected, namely, Lahore, Mooltan, Kohat, Huzara, 
Goordaspore. The remaining three are Leia, Khangurh, and Dehra 
Ismael Khan. In the former a Treasury is under construction, and will 
shortly be finished. In the two latter, Khangurh and Dehra Ismael 
Khan, the treasure is kept in the rooms of the Court-house, udiich has 
been adequately strengthened for the purpose. 
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Building of prisons. 


Lahore Central Jail, 


Cost of construction. 


369. The principles on Avliicli it was proposed to coiistllict jails in the 
Punjab; as regards first-class or grand central jail, 
the second-class or provincial jail, the third-class 

or district jail, were described in Board’s Report, Section V, Part III., 
on Prison Discipline. 

370. The grand Central Jail (first-class) at Lahore, (for the plan of 
wliich see Board’s report, para. 205) is in all re- 
spects finished, except the second circle the com- 
pleting of which may or may not be requisite. The probable require- 
ments of the jail in this respect are under consideration. The esti- 
mated cost of the work hitherto complete was Rupees 1,05,256 ; the actual 
cash expense has been Rupees 2,00,721, exclusive of Rupees 20,072 
worth of prisoners’ labor, so that the real cost has been Rs. 2,21,514. The 
excess over the estimate has been very considerable, and has been 
accounted for by the deficient quantity of available prisoners’ labor ; the 
unexpected rise in prices, owing to the progress of the new cantonment at 

Meean Meer; the gradual enlargement of the works 
themselves ; and the superior style of execution, es- 
pecially in regard to the roofing and the iron-work. The jail however, though 
costly, is a first rate building, scarcely inferior to any structoe of this class 
in India. The original plan was framed by Mr. W oodcock, late Inspector of 

Prisons, North-western Provinces, after studying the 
Excellence of the plan. t r\ i • n 

best European models. On the occasion oi an emeute 

in October 1853 the barriers baffled the attempts of the mutinous prisoners, 

and on the emergency the plan of the building proved entirely successful. 

371. The three provincial jads, second-class, at Mooltan, Rawul Pindee 

and Umballa, are all under construction ; that at 
provin- jg about two-thirds finished, and that at 

Rawul Pindee three-fourths. The latter is being 
built entirely of stone quarried from the neighbouring ravines. Under 
the careful and economical superintendence of Lieutenant Cracroft, Assis- 
tant Commissioner, and through a judicious and effective application of 
prisoners’ labor, tliis jail has been constructed in the most substantial 
manner at a cost only exceeding by one-third the estimated amoimt for a 
structure of unburnt brick. The actual expenditure has been as follows : — 

Mooltan Jail, Rs. 60,000 

Ramil Pindee Jail, „ 50,000* 


* Memo, assignments given to 30tli April 
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372. 


Construction of 
tl’ict jails ; 


dis- 


In the Punjab Proper, 


In tlie Punjab Proper fourteen district jails have been finished. 

There then remain five districts out of the nineteen ; 
of these three are the districts having central jails, 
first and second-class, viz. Lahore, Ea^vul Pindee,- 
Mooltan; the remaining two are Kohat, where the 
fort serves as a prison, and Goordaspore, in which the 
jail will be built together with the Court-house and Treasury. At Dehra 
Ismael Khan an additional jail has been built. The actual cost of all 
the Punjab jails has been Rupees 99,528 ; the estimated, Rupees 97,000. 

373. In the Trans-Sutlej States the Jullrmdhur and Hosheyarpoor 

Jails in the cis and are built on the approved plan. At Kangra 

Trans-Sutlej States. existed formerly ; but, for the sake of salu- 

brity, the prisoners have been transferred to Dhurmsala where a new 
jail has been built, differing in plan from those of the Plains and adapted 
to the nature of the ground and to-the climate. 

374. In the Cis-Sutlej States new jails are built at Thanesur and 
Ferozepoor. At Loodiana the jail is an old building recently improved. 
At Simla the jail was an inferior structure, but additions and elevation 
have rendered it tolerably salubrious. 

375. In the Board’s Report, para. 330, the plan regarding the minor 

Buildings on the main civil and public buildings on the main lines of 
lines of road. gg^ forth ; — 

“ In the same manner, it is proposed to place serais, or hostelries, 
with encamping grounds for troops, guarded by Police Officers at con- 
venient intervals, along the main lines of road : a set of buildings which, 
within the same enclosure and precincts, shall include the hostelry with 
store-houses and accommodation for travellers, a Police Office (Thanna,) 
and a Taxing Office (Tuhseel,) at which an Officer vested with some 
judicial authority would generally reside. Adjacent to these buildings 

would be marked off an encamping ground for 
troops." Much of this has been accomplished along 
the entire length of the Grand Trunk Road from 
the Jumna to the Indus ; the encamping grounds 
for troops at the prescribed intervals have been 
cleared and marked off with masonry pillars. From the Cis-Sutlej 
States to the Chenab the requisite caravanserais. Police posts and sup- 
ply depots have been erected. It is believed that this portion of the 
line is not inferior in these respects to the best ordered division of the 


Police 

Stations. 


Posts and 


Supply Depots. 
Caravanserais. 
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Grand Trunk Koad in Hindoostan. ' From the Chenab to the Indus 
these bmldings are under construction.' The subsidiary arrangements in 
regard to patrolling have been carried out. Similar buildings have been 
erected on the Lahore and Mooltan Road, the Lahore and Ferozepoor 
Road, the TJmritsur and Puthankote Road, the Lahore and Sealkote 
Road. Most of these buildings are composed of burnt brick 

376. The statistics of these buildings along the roads are ex- 
Abstract of Buildings hibited in the following abstract, showing the 

iTd proteSTS^T works which have been sanctioned and are under 
lers on the high roads. construction. 

Bidldwigs for the mxwn lines of Road for the accommodation and 

protection of travellers. 


Description of Building.' 

Number. 

Cost. 


Rupees. 

As, 

Pic. 

Head Police Stations and Revenue Offices (Tuhseel) 

28 

1,23,913 

13 

6 

Tiihseel and Thanna combined, 

4 

12,949 

15 

11 

Police Stations (Thannas), 

88 


7 

9 

Patrolling Posts (ChoAvkecs), 

287 

58,238 

1 

3 

Encamping Grounds 

112 

11,200 

0 

0 

Supply Depots (Burdasht Khanahs), 

70 

30,971 

4 

7 

Hostelries, (Serais), 

60 

97,936 

2 

10 

Wells, •, 

74 

26,246 

0 

Q 



Total, .... 

726 

4,42,292 

13 

9 


The above are exclusive of the buildings under construction between 
the Chenab and the Indus, 

377. Conservancy Avorks are, as Avas explained by the Board, usually 
conducted by the district Authorities, and Avill 

Conservancy works. r i i i 

SO lar be noticed in another section ; but it Avas 
also stated that several plans for drainage in the vicinity of Lahore Avere 
being executed in the Civil Engineer’s Department. .These plans have 
not been completed ; by these means large masses of Avater, pouring from 
the Manjha upAvards toAvards the valley of the Ravee, cutting up roads 
and. flooding Ioav grounds, and filling marshes in their course, have been 
regularly conducted by Avater-cuts, Avhich latter have been also bridged. 
The cost of these AA’^orks has been Rupees 3,000.- The scheme for carrj'-- 

< w 
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iug offtlie sewerage' of the City of Lahore to a distance, mentioned in 
paia. 389 of the Board s Report, has not been earned out A project 
with estimates for draining the environs of the city of Umritsm- has been 
framed, whereby the waters of the basin round the city may be carried 
off into the Boperae Nullah. 


Dispensaries, 

S / 8. The scheme for the general establishment of Dispensaries in the 

Dispensary buildings. “ another section. At 

each of the stations therein mentioned, a sura of 
500 Rupees was sanctioned for the erection of a Dispensary building. 
Although all these institutions have been estabbshed, yet, in most 
cases, native buildings witliin the cities have been adapted to this purpose. 
At the following stations, however. Dispensaries are either finished or in 
progress : — 


Station. 

Cost. 

Condition. 

TVTonlfnn, 

500 

Finished. 

froofraira, 

600 

Ditto. 

.Tbiimr .......^ 

500 

Ditto. 

Ktihronr, 

500 

Ditto. 

T.pin^ - 

500 

Ditto. 

Klianjjiirh, 

500 

Ditto. 

Koliat^ . 

Nearly finished. 

Jnst commencing. 

A 1 ilinrtnhnfl, ... 


T .nnHimm 

500 

Finished. 



Salt Mines. 

S79. The nature and situation of these mines, and the improvetnouts 
contemplated, were described in the Board s be- 
Salt mines. port. It was e.vifiainod tliat these improvcnicnts 

consisted of a gallery, an aqueduct, and a road. The completion of tliC'^ 
works will now be described. 

SSO. In that portion of the Salt Range which borders the 

SpccificaUon of the Jiielum, near the City of Rind Dadun 
mines. arc Some eight localities whence wilt bad fx'- 

extracted. Of the.se, the wo principal arc the Sojeewala and the Bugtt- < 
blincs, both near the village of Kewa about sbe miles from 
Dadun Khan. The operations to be do.scribed rebate to the 
Mine. The improvements of tire Buggee :Minc arc as yet only m ' 
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381. Tlie necessity for improvement was manifold. The transit from 
Necessity for their im- Find Dadun Khan to Kewra Avas difficult, and 
provement. g|.p][ more SO from the village to the mine.. The 

jDassage through the hill-side to the vault was crooked and dangeroua 
Tire atmosphere within the cavernous chamber of the mine was foetid 
and oppressive, and the temperature high. The miners were a wretched 
short-hved race : in former days their shrunken, cadaverous appearance. 
Evils wixich formerly Squalid homes, and their early deaths, formed 

a theme for the description and commiseration of 
travellers. The salt merchants Avere liable to long detention at the 
depot OAving to the difficulties of transit and the scarcity of labor ; and 
they, in common Avith the inhabitants) suffered from the deleterious 
nature of the Avater, the springs being all more or less impregnated 
Avith salt. 


The Gallery. 


382. The Gallery described by the Board has been fully completed. 

It is 250 feet long, 10 feet broad, and 10 feet high, 

How removed. i i i i i n 

The tunnel has been strongly and handsomely 
faced Avith masonry on all its sides. The Avindlass, intended to be used at 

its mouth, has not yet been added, but an estimate 

71i6 

is in preparation. This Avork proves beneficial, not 
only to transit, but to ventilation. The old passage, though abandoned, 
is still kept open and acts as a kind of chimney to the neAV Gallery ; and 
has now become an excellent ventilator. The atmosphere of the chamber 
. . is no longer oppressive ; its mean temperature has 
been reduced from 82° to 75°; indeed, it now affords 
a cool subterraneous retreat. 


Ventilation. 


383. The Aqueduct is also qmte complete. The villagers, the miners, 
the merchants and the cattle were supplied with 

The Aqueduct. i i i i 

water from a stream Avhich, though pure at its 
somce, crossed, in its passage doAvn the hill-side, a stratum of salt, and 
consequently became brackish. To obviate this a large dam, fortified by 
masonry, has been erected at the crest of the gorge where the Avater is 
uncontaminated.' The water thus collected is thence conducted, by a' 
Avboden trough supported by brick pillars, to the village. Since January 


Supply of fresh water. 


1853 it has been regularly delivered at the village. 
The supply is 8,000 gallons per hour. Some diffi- 


culty Avas experienced in the completion of this work ; the pillars were 
damaged and some came doAAm by the floods of 1852 ; but they have noAV 
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Masonry Tank. 


all been erected on firni^ well-selected foundations, and, it is hoped, mil 
stand satisfactorily. 

384. A masoniy Tank, 100 feet square and 11 feet deep, lias been 
constructed at the depot for the use of the mer- 
chants and their cattle. It is fed by hill-torrents ; 
a similar tank has also been constructed by the district Authorities in the 
same vicinity. The Koad from Find Dadun Khan to Kewra is in most 

respects complete ; but from the entrance of the 
Pass to the village further works mil be required 
to protect it from the floods. Prom the village to the mines the rcwd 
has been perfected. 

Expenditure. these works has been as fol- 

lows : — 


Roads near the mines. 


Gallery, Ks. 1.3,771 2 10 

Aqueduct, „ 13,554 15 6 

Tank, „ 5,344 9 10 

Road, „ 911 0 7 

Establishment and Contingencies, „ 5,798 12 0 


Total, Rs. 89,380 S 9 

■386. That this money is well spent, even as regards the material 

interests of the State, is shown from the following 
Out-tom of the mines. ..... i, . -i . tt 

statistics ot the salt trade at the Kemu Aimes, to 

the result of which the works have certainly contributed : — 


■Maunds of Salt. 

1851-52. 

1852-53. 

1853-54. 


^,84,246 

5,92,149 

6,43,753 


387. The tendency of these improvements is to concentrate tlio trade 
on the two Keivra Mines. Tlie Chief Commissioner liimsolf, during 
December, bad much satisfaction in inspecting the works, and can testily 


to then- efficiency. 

388. The consequences of these works have been in every way 

. flcial Tlie health of the miners has nij)idly 

ments. jrerived imder the influence of fresh lur and in. 
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■water. The mines have become so easy to work that other classes 'of 
laborers, besides the miners who formerly held a monopoly, have been 
introduced. The mineral itself, from the admission of air, has become 
more consistent and less liable to fall in masses. There is consequently 
less danger of accidents, and a greater facility for excavating the salt by 
means of blasting. The convenience of the merchants has been vastly 
promoted, and they are now able to take ten trips instead of four. 

Eoads. 

389. The classification of the Punjab Eoads given in the Board’s 
Eeport Avill be preserved. The lines will be de- 
scribed in the following order : — 

1 st, — Military Eoads. 

Classification of Roads. 2nd, — Eoads for External Commerce. 

ord , — Eoads for Internal Commerce. 

To the above Avill be added a Summary of the Eoads in the Cis and 
Trans-Sutlej States. 

Military Eoads. 

Lahore mid Peshawur Road. 


390. At the period of of the Board’s Eeport the 
Military Roads. arduous engineering difficulties of the great road 

Ro^^ Pesliawur 'bj-iefly enumerated. It was also stated that 

the Avhole line had been traced, surveyed, and put 
in progress, and that operations on the chief obligatory points had been 
commenced but at that time no portion of the road had been opened. 
It now becomes necessary to explain in detail the progress Avhich has 
been made, the expense Avhich has been incurred, and the estimated pro- 
bable cost of completion. 

391. The entire line has for executive purposes been divided into 
seven divisions, Avhich may be thus sketched : — 
The Eirst Division comprises the road through 
the Eechnab Doab, between the Eivers Eavee and Chenab, its lower ter- 
minus being Lahore, and its upper, Wuzeerabad. 

The Second includes the road through the Chuj Doab, between the 
Eivers Chenab and Jhelum. 

The Third extends from the p,iver and City of Jhelum to a little beyond 
the Bukrala Pass and Eiver. 


Executive divisions. 
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The Fo\u-t,h niKl Fifth Divisions, botii kno^vii nnJer the single name of 
the Rnwil Pindce Division, cariy on tlie road past tlie Station of Raivul 
Pindee to within twenty-six miles of the Indus. 

Tlie Sixth Division continues tlie road to the Indus, and, crossing that 
great river, conducts it some ten miles towards Peshawur. 

Tlio Seventh Division completes the line to Peshawur itself. 

392, In describing progress the order of these diidsions may be fol- 
lowed, as they are for the most part distinguished 

Order of tlivisionsto i. „ i j ‘ i /■ . . ' 

l»o followed. local teatures. 

393. The First and Second, embracing theHech- 
imb and Cliuj Doabs respectively, are the two lea.st difficult. The three 
next, i a the Tliird, Fourth and Fiftli, extend over the entire Scinde-Sau- 
gor Doab (between the Jlielum and the Indus) and also over ten miles 
Trans-Indus, while the Seventh and last passes through the Peshawur 
Valley. 

39 1. TIio First Division is fifty-nine miles in length, traversinga portion 
of the Lahore and the wliole of the Goojeranwalla 
District, has been, open througliout since 1853, and 
may be pronounced almost complete. TJie road intersects the drainage of 
the Doah. Thegi'ouiul for the first thirty-five miles being low, the embank- 
ments have been considerable; but tbe earth-work however is finished, 
though some additional work will be occasionally required to keep it in 
working consistency. Six large bridges have been completed, of which 
one has three arches of thirty feet span, and another, one arch of the same 


First Division, 


span- 


395. There are thirty-one drain bridges, all of which are completed. Tlie 
only work of any importance remaining is one on this extreme edge of 
the division ; a lattice bridge (of an improved description) vnth three 
openings of sixty-five feet each over a stream .which runs immediately 
under the City of Wuzeerabad. 

396. The Second Division is forty miles long, traversing the Goojercat 

■ , . , District ; of this, 33 1 miles are in the Plains and 6^ 

Second Division. K.harian Hills.' It is Open throughout, and 

the earth-work is complete ; the cuttings, embankments, and bridges 
through the Hill portion are complete ; and the Causeway up to the bank 
of the Jhelum has been strongly made. In the Plain portion there is 
one large bridge, near Goojerat, of six arches thirteen feet span each ; and 
forty-six drain bridges have been all finished. 
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’ 'J'lierc arc two Intgo bridges leinnining ; one li!\,s not been commenced, 

nnd of llio other the masonry piera arc under con- 
Klnrhui'S^^ f^lmclion. It does not present any extraordinary 

ditVu'ulties, except, when it. ajijwoachc.s the loft baidc 
of the Jhclmn, nnd then it passiis through the lieart of the Kharian 
Hills, a low range of light clay and friable samlstono, miming parallel 
with the river. 

J)!)7. To this division ha.s licen ndtliMl the mass'ivo cmbanlcmcnt 
through the low valley of the Chenab right np to the 

vSv';"r';i'”ciK.!",l.."" f'ily TI,ro„gl,oul such valleys Iho 

Pimjab rivers, rising, spread their waters in the 
rainy season. The innndat^'d low land then THU'emes moredilHcult for tni- 
vellcrs to cross than the river itself. By mean.s of embankment a road- 
waj’ i.s provided, ami the channel of the river i.s .simsibly narrowed, so 
that tlaating bridges, of modenitc length, ma}' be extended over ik 'J’hc 
embankment in (piestion is complete, and i.s one of the finest works of its 
kind yet finished on the roa<l, 

;39S. The Third Division is thirty-sovon miles in length, traversing the 
Jhclmn District., and is for the mo.st jiart open ; 
where interruptions occur, tcmjiorary lines are ar- 
rayed so a.s to keep the communication ojien. For the fii-st march out of 
Jhelum the road nms through a companitivel}' even Plain, but thence it 
Is carried by cxaivations through Marl up to the Bukrala River, and 
through solid indurated rock beyond it. A ridge 1,200 feet broad at the 
road level must bo cut through or tunnelled. 

The bridge over the Bukrala itself wall be commenced next cold season ; 

two other large bridges over gigantic ravines have 
not yet been begun ; one bridge of a similar de- 
scription is under constmetion ; five lesser bridges arc finished, and eight 
remain : twenty-seven drain bridges are also finished, and twenty-three 
remain. The progress of the earth-work may be thus described : of fourteen 
miles of plain-ground eleven have been finished and three are under ope- 
ration : of twenty-thrce-and-half miles of hill-ground twelve-and-half are 
finished, six arc under operation, and four arc not yet commenced. The 
Bukrala works are perhaps the most formidable in the whole line. 

399. The Rawul Pindee Division, comprising the F ourth and Fifth Divi- 

Thc rourih and Fifth fifty-nine-and-three-quarter miles in length. 

Divisions. traversing the RawulPindee District : it is also nearly 


Third Division. 


Driduc over the Biik- 
rnl.'i llivcr. 




open. Of tliirteen miles in rocky and difiicult "round ek^vn t.p- r.*:”. 
pleto ; and of eighteen miles in open unclulatofl ground twrlvo rnsl'":; 
in a fonvard state. In a considerahle portion of this divhion tli-‘ r.-ilt- 
almost a continuous line of embankment and cuttings. The rann toti- 

Ciittinp throngh thq OX'Cavation will l>e that through the i:pur i'i 

I^rnr-ulla Rocl:-;. the Margulla Range, winch, though eflVct^d .at fl 

most aasailable point, has to penetrate thoharde-.t limestone. The stnidw'.nf 
Infrangible rock, which resists all instrmnents except tho-'O of the fm. » 
temper, can only l>e pierced through in tiic cour-^^ of lime. The v.oft. 
therefore progresses slowl}'. 

400. The two great mn«onry works in the division are the hri f^ . 

Bri.lfrc^ovcrthcSolian Solian Rivcr and its feeder, the l..'h 'rie- 

anti rjt;li Hirers. former can only lie appmaclied by a j-r>"iigi<«-i 

cutting through the rugged hank. Roth the-e works are of »'vtrrrn*- dtf. 
ficulty and magnitude. TheSohnn Rridge will bavea u.ater-u.avi'f 
feet, the Leh Rritlgc of 300 ft'ct. The fouiKiafionshavt'k tui eomne {■,>>,! 
and materials collected. TliC Kala Via<lncls, with ‘200 fo t \vaf*r v.n. 
have also been comnienccfl. Of minor britIge-<, si\fy-jii;i'> ar*' hnided, 
nineteen are in progress, .and twenfy-tlireo have mtl ytO k" n e.'mtii' and 

401. The Sixth Division, commencing at the CliahkO KIver, trrnfr . 

lhir(v-four-nnfl-a-r]tiar(i'r mil» : t.f tla- RaunI rhak'- 
Pixtli DiviMon. „. *. i .1 • ,i 

District, till it Attf« K ; tlien lu- tag tt" 

Imltis it extends to Akom, .some miles in the tiir>ct!ou iA l*« ii'c.-t:'- 

It is only partially ojv--n, Diiritig its {Ji',-Indii. e.utr-' it m**'! tl- 
Kiver JJunw, and in the Trans-Indus |»ortinn it f mounter- tk- 
rt'tckv range of the fjfS'dur-fJiilIn* Hill-!, die' l>ii<lge o*«'r th*- lltuf--' 
of not) fe<*t span, is in|)n»gn‘',j tliehub-aliary eutfmgt and • nd'i?’* * i ^ 

-irp nearlv cemtd' te. Tie- cuoin,: ih 

c nrftr {(ii- Iti- ‘ t f f 

t!ie. Hill^ m'.'ir tfa* Imlits am ouiti's *»• Vi' at!’ 

of four mile-', but flu- tli'dance, llKuigb short, is tun- of l!e’ a. * * -'•eh' 

p!*'e> - in the v.'iioht nnd. 'JVo fttlcr I irge brsi.e - are in |ee r. 

122 minor bridges and culverts .'»d are romp!- le. 

d02. The .*<.-^'1,11) Divi>.5 -n evt. ml- ihirn t'-f ,ni! in th ■ F- 
Di trs- }, frojii Akofv F* t nr s* > !’ 1‘ 

{in!. ,,f th- fosh th-M.d. -.r-.- v.-l r: F^'F 

I). a !-,• f ojiUti- ii<"> d til! ti.e I if!-l «.f I'w'.g orJn,‘ {-- !l‘» -“j |.- 

f fill *f: and die'- th- o tf." .st’Ov .sr, ! d 


f n 


f r ^ 


mn< h <!• ! -s, 'fla dr*; ■ ' . p' 
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tlvc entire drainage flowing from the Khuttnk Ilills to the Cahul River, 
and consequently requires more bridges than any other portion of the 
line, frequent as such woiks are everywhere. Some twenty-two miles, 
however, have been completed in the low and undulating ground. Of the 
1 27 bridges, which arc to be constructed, one of 300 feet wator-Avay and 
eighteen of lesser size have have been completed. 

•fOS. The progi-es.s in the Avhole line may be 
tlu.s summcl up. 

„ . - Of the entire length, 2G'i< miles, 160 miles are 

Number of miles . 

opened niul of bridges opcu, and 60 morc will be opened during the 

construeted. , , . 

next Avorking season. 

Of the 103 great bridges, 25 are complete and 33 in progress. Of the 
’•159 minor bridges and culverts, (including drain-bridgc.s, but not irriga- 
tion drain.s,) 23S arc finished, and 47 in progrc.ss. 

Of the six cardinal points where excavation and embankments are 

most arduoiLS, namely, the Kharian Pass(') on the 
Cliicf engineering dif- , r i i i i i -n- 

fieultics how far over- left bank 01 tlic JhcJum ; the ooliawa and Huttee 

Rauges(*) on both banlcs of the Bukrala ; the Jlar- 
gulla Roclcs(-'*) ; the undulating ground(‘) near the Hurroo ; the Geedur- 
Gullee Cliffs(*) near the Indus ; the great cmbankmcnts(<5) in the alluvial 
Plains of the Chenab and Jhelum ; three have been surmounted, and 
three are being proceeded Anth. With tlie design, progrc.ss and execution 
of these Avorks, great and small, the name of the Superintendent, Lieute- 
nant A. Taylor, of the Engineer's, is Ironorably connected. 

404. But this bare enumeration can convey but a jroor idea of the 
real difficulties, Avhich rock, sand, flood, earthy 
Scarcitj 0 a or, strata, ravine and cliff liaAre presented, to be suc- 
cessively overcome. To all these natm'al obstacles must be added the 
scarcity of labor. In all pai-ts of the country labor is in great demand ; 
but the Scinde-Saugor Doab, through Avhich the Northern and most diffi- 
cult part of the road runs, is thinly populated, and consequently laborers 
must be imported from elseAvhere. This constitutes a serious draAvback, 
where some 32,000 Avorkmen are employed, as Avas the case during the 

last Avinter in the Scinde-Saugor Doab alone. The 
masonry material also has been found very dear : 
bricks selhng from Jhelum to Attock at ten or tAvelvc Rupees per thou- 
sand, though it must be added that at many places good serviceable 
stone is procured, from Avhich the Avorks are largely supplied. 


Dearness of material. 
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Some uncei-tamtj still exists ^vitli regard to the metalling of the rond. 

For the First Division kunlcur can he procured from the Ecchuab Dcab 

itself, and am be brought from the left liank of the Eavee. For the Se< 

cond Division no kunkur of any quality is obtainable in the Cliuj Doab 

itself; but stone is procurable from the Kharian Hills, and of good 

Metalling of the road- quality from the Jummoo territory near Biiirnlnir; 

conve 3 mnce vrill cause great expens-v 

Stone can also be applied to tliis purpose in the Scinde-Saugor Doah 

In short the road can, and undoubtedly ought to be, metalled, hut the 

operation will involve some expense : in the First Division it will cost 

Eupees 3,830 a mile, and in the Second Eupeos 7, CDS : in the other 

divisions the amount has not been exactly ascertained, but it will not be 

less than Eupees 5,000. The metalling of the whole line may cost' 

twenty or tAventy-five lakhs of Eupees. 

405. The supplementary AAmrks on the road arc considerable. At 

Subsidiary Avorks. Jheliun there are work-shops and timber-yards, and 

also a mill Avorked by tlie inotiA'e ])0AA-cr f)f Avater, 

At EaAAuil Pindoe there are the Supcrintemletit V 

Office and head-quarters, and also Avorl: -sheds. At 

Attock thei'c arc Avork-.slicd.s and btiiJfIirtf'--A-fird for 

the Indus boats, together Avith a powerhd saw-mill Tmm-way.-^ have 

been laid doAA'n at KnAATil Pindee and SoliaAva from the stone (piarrif-^ 

to the Sohan and Bukrala Avorks respect ivel}'. At the gioat Avorks th'-' 

earth is conveyed l^y means of horsc-carts and Avhcel-barrroAvs ; iKwkit^ 

not being u.sed for tliis pnrpo'^e. Hoad .sf.ition^, 
no.id stations. - i j t i 

for the use of OQiccrs and Overseers on duty, ha\e 

been erected to the number of fourteen. Some 127 

groves, of 250 square yards each, liavc been i)lanted witli forest-trees (Uvl 

regularly^ Avatcred, aud arc iu good condition. 

40G. Much attention has been also given to the floating bridg* - t- r 

the great rivor.s, the Envee, Cheit.ab, Jh- ltttff, m 1 

rio.Ating bridges lncbi.«. For all tbe.-e rivers the iv-pii -it- comj-! • 

ment of boats for the Avinler bridges which Avill b- fi.vtd m 

, , , . Avben the Avnters subside, are now r.a-dy. 'i- * 

To Ftr.nd tbrongbont s 1 

Uic raiii'^ summer bndge.s, Avhich jtr,* to exp utd m r. ft.- t . 

floods .swollen by the melted snmv.s of tlm Him.aby.i', ail! b- re. b I - 

the en.suiug rainy .sva-on. For the Eav..* 70 iK.ais .-we um o- d : a- 

r.-ady and have Iv.mn in work all the r-aeon, wtiUv A.tt.. 


Work-shops. 

Saw-mills. 

Tram-wnrs. 
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Fcrrv boats. 


tlio summer cun-ont : for the Chenal) 100 boats are 
needed, and 61 arc ready : for the Jhclum 1 00 
boats, of ■wliicli 50 are built : and for the Indus 55 boats, of wbicli 30 
are ready. The boats in all -will be 325 ; their build is c.xcelleiii ; sketches 
■win be prejjared in the Chief Engmeer’s Office, Tliere uill be a double 
^oad-^\'ay, twenty-six feet in breadth, which the heaviest burden may tra- 
verse. The ctiblcs arc of strong rope, but chain cables arc expected from 
England, ha^ing been ordered by the Hon’blc Court of Directors. The 
total cost of the boats will bo about three lakhs of Rupees. 

407. In connexion Avith the above may bo mentioned the project for 
an iron suspension bridge over the Indus, which 
has been prepared under the orders of the Most 
Noble the Governor General ; and which, if carried 
out, •^'ill cross the Indus near the Fort of Attock by .a single span of 750 
feet, at a probable cost of twelve lakhs of Rupees, — a most noble work, 
Avhich Avould be of incalculable importance, not only to the defence of 
the Frontier, but also to the political and civil strength of the British 
Government 

408. The actual cost of the road up to the 1st 
January 1854 may be abstracted as follows : — 

1 . — Superintending Officer’s Establi.shment and Contingen- 
cies, Rs. 2,93,389 

2. — ^Road Works, „ 19,10,104 

3. — Tools and Stock, ... ... ••• *•* ••• ,, 2,62,o0/ 


Iron FU'pcn'ion bridge 
over tlic Indus. 


Cost nctu.'illy incurred. 


24,66,000 

Tlie expenditure yet to be incurred in the several dmsions is estimated 
Cost remaining to be folloAvs, (exclusive of metalling Nortlnvards of 
incurred. Jhelum, and the cost of floating bridges over the 

great rivers) : — 


Isf 

Division, 

Rs. 

3,10,468 

15 

2 

2nd 

ditto, ••• ••• ••• 


3,08,415 

0 

0 

3rd 

ditto, ••• ••• ••• 

7 > 

5,36,330 

0 

0 

4thL 

ditto, ••• ••• ••• 

5 ? 

7,56,903 

0 

0 

5th 

ditto, ••• 

7 } 

1,80,495 

0 

0 

6th 

ditto, ••• •*. 

77 

3,72,487 

0 

0 

7th 

ditto, 

77 

'6,90,904 

13 

6 



77 

31,56,003 

12 

8 
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» Jhdmn and Eawul Kndee Traaaurios, „ 4,81,312 12 5 - 


26,74,661 b s 


ExpGtise already incurred, 
Expense to be incurred, 


24,66,000 0 0 
26,74,661 0 0 


Total, £ 515,000 Ster- 
ling. 


Grand Total, ... Bs. 51,40,661 0 0 

Thus the total cost of the whole line ivill not fall 

short of fifty-one-and-a-half lakhs of Rupees, or 
^515,000. ^ ' 

409. This sum apportioned over the entire length, 264 miles, will give 
an average of Rupees 19,472, or £1,94<7, per mile. 
Sterling per nule. given above includes the. cost of 

metalling only up to the Jhelum. If the road 
metaUiag be eventually continued onward to Pesbawur, a still further 
expenditure of several lakhs must be expected. QUie cost of this road 
is great, but it is justified by the importance of the line and by the sub- 
stantial goodness of the work itself. The value of such a line, both to 
the State and to the people, has been repeatedly declared both by the 
Home Authorities and the Government of India. The project had the 

special approval of the Most Noble the Governor 
adranta^es of General. In a political and military point of view 

its consequence can hardly be over-rated, as bind- 
ing together all our great Northern cantonments and maintaining com- 
munication with Peshawur, our greatest Frontier station, the most 

important place perhaps in that portion of Asia, 
tauc^e impor- jj^ yegpect it is a work not so much for tliis 

Province as for the Empire of India But for the 
Punjab also it is of vast benefit, as forming a great highway, passing 
through the .upper districts and the chief cities, as commanding the 
entrance to Hnzara, and giving access at several points to Maharaja 
Golab Singh's territory *, as constituting a great artery from which nu- 
merous branches separate off in aU directions. And 
lastly, it is the great outlet and channel for the 
land commerce and the import and export trade between India, Central 
Asia, and the West. The first estimate has proved altogether inadequate. 


Its commercial value. 
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At that period (1S51) il was contemplated to open speedily a road that 
miglit snftico for military exigencies. The chief diftlcnlties were to 
he passed over rather than overcome. Again, too, the full force of the 
vast di'ainago which the line meets throughout its length, and which 
required to be seen and knomi to be appreciated, was not comprehended ; 
indeed, its entire elTects cannot alwa 3 's bo accurately forcknoAm even to 
this da 3 \ But as local knowledge increased, and as commencement and 

IJwons why the con progress furnished actual experience, it was found 
hns exceeded the cnimntc. jjp efTicienc 3 '’, and no ^ 

works short of the highest calibre, could furnish nn 3 'thing like a j'terma- 
nent way ; and that to bravo the difficulties of the Scinde-Saugor Doab 
with inferior operations was onl 3 " to court defeat, and to ensure our lino 
being swept away b 3 * annual devastations. There seemed, therefore, no 
alteniativc but to surmount groat difficulties with great works. A great 
cx'penso has been conscqucntl 3 ' incuiTcd, but the ol)jccts of the road ■\rill 
be thoroughl 3 ' attained. 


Other militarj’ ro.nd?. 


410. Besides the Lahore and Peshavnir Bead, there have been but 
few military' roads constiucted in addition to 
those mentioned in paiu. 339 of the Board’s Keport. 

Tlie follo\ring ma 3 f hero be mentioned : — from Ra^nd Pindee to Kliooshal- 
Milifnrj- ro.nds nenr g^irh, to kccp the comimmication with Kohat open 
the Indus. jjj cvcnt of political difficultic! 5 , jind thence to 

Kohat ; from Kohat to Bahadoor Khe 3 d, and from thence to Bunnoo ; 
from Kohat to Hungoo in progess ; and also a variety of cross-roads in 
the Peshavair A’’alley now \mder con.struction. 

411. Tlie military and commercial roads from the Beas to the 

Between the Bens and I^avee, from Lahore to Ferozepoor, and from La- 
the Eavee. ]iore to lilooltan, were mentioned in paras. 338 and 

339, Board’s Report. Tlieir condition has not materially changed since 
that period. From Lahore to Umritsur, however, a new line has been 
constructed, and the road-way metalled throughout. The road has also 
been partially embanked tlirough the Yalley of the Ravee, and a very 
large lattice built over the stream, which runs underneath the City of 
Lahore. 

412. In addition to the Derajat Military Road, completing the chain 

of Frontier posts, many small branch-roads of 
In the Derajat. general and political advantage, of which the united 

length is 387 miles, have been constructed at a cost of 60,000 Rupees. 
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Roads for Internal and External Goivdierce. 
41.3. In regard to roads for internal and external 


commerce, the chief 

Roads for internal and required for the Punjab were sketched in 

external commerce. ^ 

lines have been submitted to the Supreme Government with a view to 
sanction being obtained from the Hofrble Court of Directors. In the 
mean time, although of course the construction has not been proceeded 
with, the lines have been partially cleared by the district Officers for the 
immediate exigencies of traffic, and here and there, from one place to 
another, a few miles of earth-work may have been constructed from the 
local funds. 

414. Besides those roads named by the Board, the follo'wing lines 
Road from Wuzeerabad have been projected and submitted to the Govern- 
to Mooltan. meut : — ^from Wuzeerabad to Serai Sidhoo near 

Mooltan, cutting through the heart of the wastes in the Rechnah Doab, 
169 miles in length, at an estimated cost of 41,679 Rupees; from 
From Jheluin to Find dlielum to Bind Dadun Khan (near the Salt Mines) 
DadunKhan. amj thence m(f Shahpoor to Jhung, 163 miles in 

length, at an estimated cost of 36,752 Rupees. The earth-worlc of this 
road has been finished from Jhelum to Find Dadun Khan, a distance of 
fifty miles, from the local funds. The remainder has been partially cleared. 
A branch-road^from Tulumba to Mooltan, a distance of fifty miles, Iws 
Roads in the -apper ^een made. In the centre of the Djjper Scinde- 
Scinde-Saugor Doab. Saugor Doab stands Chukowal, a place of some 

antiquity and importance, and about equidistant from Jlielum, Raivul 
Pindee, Find Dadun Khan, and Kalabagh. Roads have been projected, 
and partially opened, connecting all these places together ; hut before 
these roads can be placed in a proper condition by permanent works, the 

sanction of the Home Authorities wall ho required. 


IVom Pmd Dadim ^ important line has been traced and surveyed 


Khan to Bamnuggur, and 
thence to Laliorc. 


from Find Dadun Khan, vid Bamnuggur, to jom 
the Grand Trunk Road wthin thirty miles of Lahore; the earth- 
work has been finished as far as Rumnuggur : for the remainder, 
from Bamnuggur to Find Dadun Khan, sanction is awaited. A simiiar 
line from the Salt Mines to Goojerafand thence to Sealkole ts al.^o m 
progress, and about two-thirds has been completed from the local funcb. 
Tlie Hill road from Rawul Pindee to Murree Sanatarium (mentioned m 
ara. .‘143. Board’s Eepori) has been partially completed up the Hill " 


Ttar 
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in cxcollont stylo. A now mid rrom Lnhorc to Uinrit.snr, much stini"lilcr 
than the former road and saving a distance of several miles, has been 
completed in n style nnifonn vith the Grand Tninlc, ns already allmled 
to in para. -111. Branch-roads from But tala to Scalkotc, from Umritsur 

to Scalkotc, liavc been conrstucted from local 

Minor brnnen road,':. r ^ i i , , , , 

lunds. A great, number of branch-roads have been 

proceeded with in every district, with the details of which it will not bo 

necessary to encumber this Report* 

•11 a. In the Board’s Rejmrt it was stated (para. 3i6) that in the 
^ Punjab Proper 1,3 !1) miles of road had been con- 
road'mnldng\iu1ic Pun- structcd. Since that period 2,251 miles have been 
jail Proper. made of all kinds at a cost of Rupees 26,19,910. 

The total length of all roads made up to Jlay 1S51- is 3,600 miles. It 
will thus appear that road-making energy, on the part of the Civil Engi- 
neer’s Department and the district Oflicers, has not flagged during the 
years under report. Tlie greater portion of the tracing and suiwcying 
Pro-^rcc^ in tracing during the first three j^cars, and 

nnd iurvcving line?. comparatively little in that department was left 

for accompli-shment However, during the lost two yeans, up to !May 
1851, 837 miles have been traced, nnd 2,608 surveyed and 128 levelled. 

Rocuh in ihc Tram and Cis-Suikj Slates. 


416. The foregoing paragraphs relate to roads in the Punjab Proper,- 
Ponds in the Cis nnd constructed directly or indirectly under the super- 
Trans-Sutlcj States. vision of the Civil Engineer’s Dejjartment. Tlie 

roads in the Cls and Trans-Sutlej States have, until recently, been under 
the sole management of the local committees. It now remains to give a 
brief account, shoudng what these committees have achieved, both in 
regard to enterprise and e.xccution. 


417. For the Trans-Sutlej States, in the J ullundhur District there have 


Trans-Sutlej Division. 


been exjiended more than two lakhs of Rujiees 
from the local funds for roads, of which the 


tmited length is not less than 200 • miles. Of this distance up- 


w'ards of fifty miles have been completely metalled, comprising 


the high road from the Sutlej to the Beas, which may be consir 
dered as a portion of the Grand Trunk line ; and the road between 
Jnllundhur District Jullundhirr and Hosheyaipoor, the two chief cities 
roads. of the Doab. Of the permanent works the most 
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important lias been tbe renovation of a handsome native bridge, ivith five 
spans, over a stream wliicli longitudinally intersects the Doak ’ 

41 8. In the Hosheyarpoor District no less than 470 miles of road, witli 
Hoshcyarpoor District twenty-five masonry works, have been constructed. 

at an aggregate cost of Kupees l,47,Sik Of 
these roads the most important are two lines heading to the Beas, one of 
them including a very important bridge, and the other including a very 
long embankment ; also a third line to Kangra and the Hill station of 
Bhurmsala. In this latter road much scientific skill has been displayed 
in conducting the line across two opposing ranges of hills : ravines and 
streams have been avoided, and the water-shed adhered to with much 
judgment. The roads of the Hosheyarpoor District are in a highly satis- 
factory state ; indeed, as regards zeal and skill in local improvements, 
Major Abbott, the Deputy Commissioner, is not surpassed by any district 
Officer in the Punjab territoiy. In this place also sliould be mentioned 
the jetty of piles and stakes driven into the bed of a hill -stream, to fomi 
a harrier against the floods, which would otherwise periodically thrOvateii 
the city of Hosheyarpoor with inundation. 

419. In Kangra numerous mountain-tracks, with an aggregate length 

of o20 miles, have been opened out, levelled mid 
Kangra Dfstr’ct rendered available for local traffic, at a cost of 

28,435 Rupees. Several important bridges have been constnictcd over 
the hill-toirents at a cost of 72,980 Rupeas. An effective tunnel, braid 
and long, in continuation of the Hosheyarpoor and Kangra line men- 
tioned above, has been cut tlirougli solid conglomerate rock. Ju the 
remote table-lands of Koolloo, also, some 195 miles of ro.ml have bc''n 
opened out to aid the traffic between localities bordering on Thibet niid 
the Hill Depots at Simla, Kangra, and Koorpoor, A good milit.in' 
road has been projected form Noorjioor to Kangr,a. 

420. The district roads in the Cis-Sutloj States have been under the 

Roads in ti.o vis-Suticj management a.s in fbo Tmns-Sutloj 

States. territory, a vn.st plain between the Suth'j nf.'f 

Jumna, oftbrs difficulties to the constniction of roads. It is hmmh d cn 
tlic North by the Himalaya Range, and bonce numerous stn atns nat 
through the tract p.arallel with the great rivens instead of eotiver-a-j 
ioward.s them. jMoroover, from the prevalence of .‘vimb tht' hn*- ; 
are often hidden, and their ditchw choked up by the drifting rut.;' - 
cverj’ wind-storm. 
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trict. 

In the Loodiana Dis- 
trict. 


In the Thanesur Dis 
trict. 


421. In the Ferozepoor District forty-seven miles of new road have 

In the Perozoporo Dis- constructed, and two important lines have 

been improved. In the Loodiana District about 
forty miles of road, leading from Loodiana to 
Kalka (at the foot of the Simla Hills,) have been 

finished. 

422. In the Thanesur District the roads are further advanced than in 
any other district of the Cis-Sutlej States ; in fact, 
it is repoiled that very few lines in futmre remain 

to be constructed there. The total length of the roads in miles amounts 
to 157^ ; 119 miles were constructed during the year 1853. Some very 
important embankments are being made to ward off the inundation fi:om 
In the Umhalla Dis- ^ "wolent hiU-stream. In the Umballa District 
the road from Umballa towards Jugadi’ee, con- 
necting the district with the adjoining districts of Hindoostan, has been 
partially completed : but the bridges remain to be constructed.' The 
Umballa portion of the Loodiana and Kalka Road has also been com- 
pleted. 

423. The progress of the Grand Trunk Road through- the Cis and 
Trans-Sutlej States having come under the supervision of the Punjab 
Admioistration since the expiry of the period under report, the progress 
of that important work need not be here described. The large engineer- 
ing operations which are being conducted in the Cis-Sutlej States will 
furnish materials for the next Report. 

Canals. 

424. It were needless now to expatiate on.the advantages presented 
for the construction of canals by the “ Land of the 
Five Rivers.” The recent appointment of a Director 

of Punjab Canals attests the importance which the Government attaches 

to this department. The Province can boast of one new canal, second in 

India only to the Great Ganges Canal, and equal if not superior . to the 

finest irrigation canals of Eruope. It also contains many series of canals 

and water-cuts on which the harvests of whole districts and the livelihood 

of hundreds of thousands are dependent. It abounds in ancient and 

even modern, though abandoned, water-coruses which. 
Necessity and facili- . , , n i i 

ties for canal irrigation as soon as more pressmg wants snali nave been 

in the Punjab. Satisfied, rvill offer a noble field for enterprise. And 

lastly, as these beneficient works extend and. advance, then much atten- 

T 


Canals of inundation. 
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tion will be requisite to. introduce that system into the management of 
canals, and of the rights and interests theremth connected, wliich recent 
inquiries show to have been so fully developed and organized in the irri- 
gated regions of Northern Italy. 

425. The canals of the Punjab were thus classified by the Board : — ^the 
Classification of ca- Horajat Canals, the IMooltan Canals (including all 
^he canals within the Mooltan Division), and the 
Great Baree Doab Canal. 


426, In regal’d to the Derajat Canals it was stated that Lieutenant 
Derajat Canals sumy- Hutcliinson, then engaged in military works, would 
be shortly recommended for the survey of the 
torrents and water-courses, tvitli a view to their being artificially ajijilied 
to purposes of irrigation. When tliis Officer proceeded to Europe on 
medical certificate in March 1853, Lieutenant Medley, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, was appointed to the Canal Survey. A portion of his time has 
subsequently been devoted to military works. Nevertheless, the.sun"ey 
has been completed for all the streams and water-cuts, and also for many 
points of the Indus itseE The following figimes will exliibit the out- 
tm’n of the work, which has cost Rupees 11,665 : — 


1 

Months. 

By Theodolite. 

Traversed and le- 
velled. 

By Theodolite. 

Levelled. 

By Compass, 

Traversed. 

By Ciroumroronter. 

Traversed. 

By Circumrorentor. 

Levelled. 

Total dlstanco Ic- 

rt 

;u 

w 

a 

rt 

ss 

October 1853 to? 
Juno 1851, . . S 

hi lies. 

Feet. 

Jtilcs. 

Feet. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

1 Miles. 

Feet. 

[ Milos. 

Feet. 

Lilies. 

Foot. 

714 

43Si 

358 

1 

IGOO 

1 , 

1 

1 1 

' 211 

1394 

303 

J2S1 

130 

3940 

1016 

3377} 


427. The operations connected with the Mooltan Canals may he class- 
ed imder the heading of Maintenance and Management, rather than that 

of Original Constinction. Lieutenant Andcreon, of 
Mooltan Canals. Bengal Engineer, was ajjpointed Sii])orinfcn- 

dent of these canals in 1850. His duties have been occasionally to cnlaig«% 
improve, alter and strengthen the works, which were all of native cou- 
no;v mlintainctl and stniction, to supervise the clearance of the canaK^ 
managed. anj tjie distribution of the water, and ob'-en.-c tin? 
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* 

-^vorlcing of tlic “ chcr ” or statute labor sj’stem, by whicb all rcpaii’s are 
carried oub The •«land-lioklcrs who benefit by the canals fonn local com- 
mittees among tbemselvcs, and fix ibe portion of the general burden to 

Contributionof unpaid ^lic villages then fiir- 

liilior. lusix their contributions, not in cash, but in labor, 

that is, each community sends so many laborers, who arc generally 
themselves proprietors and cultivators. For defaulters a scale of fines is 
fixed. The committees represent cases of default to the Canal Officers, 
who usually impose the tine, which is realized by the Revenue Authorities. 
Enforcement of tlic The working of the “ chcr ” system may be illus- 
trated by the following figures pertaining to a por- 
tion of these canals : — 


“ Cnnas." 
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labor 
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SJOOD 

1S.10S 

2500 0 10' 

155 9 9 

1 

ns 12 1 

221 C h 

17 1 1 

1C1C9 0 0 


428. AU immunities of particular classes from their fair share of cx- 
Duticsof tbc Superin- pcnso and labor, and extra privileges for more than 
teudent. their share of the water, have been very properly 

ignored, and throughout the entire arrangements Iiave been conducted 
by the Superintendent with much tact and skill, and without any collu- 
sion with the Civil Authorities. 


429. The canals themselves have been botli enlarged and improved. 
Extent of the Mooltan Gauds. and, as regards conser- 

* Canals surruED from Chenab. vancy and subsidiary ma- 


Names. 


Length, miles. 


Wullec hlaliomcd, 45 

Sokundrabad, 35 

Shabpoor, 8 

Gujjooluitta, 25 

Buklitoonh, J8 

Dliundooab, 18 

Jcldpoor, 6 

Muttcctbul, 25 

Erosi the Sutlej. 180 

Dewanwah, 65 

Jamwah Khoord, 48 

Jamwali Kulan, 45 

Kabilwah, : 25 

Bdiawulwah, 30 

Sooltanwab, 32 

Ibawah, 9 


nagement, they are in 
' more efficient order than 
ever they were, even in 
the palmy days of Sawun 
Mull. 

430. These canals are 
supplied, some from the 
Sutlej and some from the 
Chenab ; a detail of them 
is given in the margin.^ 
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MaToSwS *.* 40 Their aggregate length is 

20 Tf: 

Mobarukwah, 20 Much labor and money 

liave been devoted to the 
• 1 -1 f improvement ofthe Khan- 

bundry minor canals (12 miles from Chenab and ~ 

22 from Sutlej), 34 "wa Canal, which leaves 

' gjg the right hank of the 

Sutlej about twenty miles 

below Ferozepooi', and, passing through the wastes of the Lower Baree 

^ , Doab, rejoins a side channel of the river near Pak 

The Khanwa Canal. mi • 

Puttun. This canal is of the utmost value to the 

agriculture of the Googaira District; in 1852 it became silted up at its 

head, and the injury thereby caused to the revenue has been described 

in a previous section of this Report. It has now, after much trouble, been 

General expenditure restored to efficiency. Besides the value of unpaid 
on the Mooltan canals. labor, the following sums have been expended by 

the Government on the canals of the Mooltan Division : — 


Total, 585 

Sundry minor canals (12 miles from Chenab and 
22 from Sutlej), 34 


The Khanwa Canal. 


Nature of 
Expenditure. 


From Annex- 
ation to enc 
of 1851-52 


Salary and Estab- 
lishment, Contin- 
gent Surveying 
expenses and Ee- 
pairs to Canals,... 

Improving Khan- 
wa Canal (sanc- 
tioned by the Ho- 
norable the Com’t 
of Directors, .... 

Constructing Brid- 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 


Total, 

Projected canals, 
already sanctioned, 


During 

1852-53. 

During 

1853-54. 

44,500 0 0 

38,000 0 0 

0 0 0 

81,900 0 0 

0 0 0 

13,013 15 2 

44,500 0 0 

1,32,913 15 2 


Total. 


431. In the same division the foUoiving canals 
have been projected, and one of them has been 


Dourcmui Liiiigoi/noj Canal. 

A project for extending the Dourana Lungana Canal, which is taken 
^ from the Chenab and runs on the East side of the 

Dourana Limgana pro- , , , j tbo 

ject. City of Mooltan, has been sanctioned by tno 

Supreme Government, at an estimated cost of Rupees 38,232-4--! 0. 
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The cnnal will bo onlargcil, provided with masonry works to regulate 
its suj)plY, and extended to the old bed of the Bwis. 'J'hc work, when 
com])lotcd, will tend to sccuie the City of ^looltan from the inundations 
whicli have heretofoie visited it, and will bring some 330 square miles of 
land under cultivation. The length of the canal is given below : — 

Old line, 15 miles. 

Now extension, 18 „ 


'J'otal, ... 33 miles. 

Kuitora Canal. 

A projecl for a canal, to be called the Kiittora Canal, from an old water- 
course of which it follows the bed for a short 
The* Kutlora project. , ^ n , 

distance. Tln.s canal will leave the Sutlej oppo- 

.'^ite to Fcrozcjioor, and irrigate the lands now destitute of water be- 
tween the Khanwa Canal and the old bed of the Beas. 

The canal will bo from 25 to 30 feel wide, and two feet deeper at its 

Jiraiicii, 22 i „ the River Sutlej. It will be 107'’’ miles long, 

llajbuhn., ....^30 — will havc ill the first instance two masonry 
Toi.il,.. ]07 niilc5. regulators, one escape, and four irrigation 
outlets, and will cost Rupees 1,23,012. It will irrigate some 250 miles of 
countrj^ 

Sohag Canal. 

The Sohag Canal will leave the Sutlej a little below the mouth of 
the Khanwa Canal, and will irrigate the country between the Khanwa 
Canal and the Sutlej. At its mouth it will bo thii-ty feet wide, and 

somewhat deeper than the lowest level of 
« Mmn ciianncl,.. o/j miles. It -sviU be seventy-three-and-a- 


n.njbubas, 


IG 


Total,.. 73 J miles. 


lialf mUes long, will havc three regulators. 


two bridges, one masonry dam, and eight 

irrigation outlets, and ^vill cost Rupees 1,25,258-6-1. Its probable retm-n 

will not bo sho^vn by the water-rent ; but by 
The Sohag Canal. jg barren, 

and without water must remain so. The canal will enable it to yield 
an actual revenue, where now it yields almost a nominal one. 

These canals will flow only during the season of inundation, that is, 
from March to October. 
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Huslee Canal. 


432. The past history of the canal was given in paragraph 355 

The Huslee Canal. Board’s Eeport, Its management has 

since that period been efficiently maintained to 
supply water for cultivation until the new canal shall he opened, 
although this maintenance has much impeded the foundations of 
the head-works of the new canal in progress, through the percola- 
tion of water. The channel has been "widened and the bank strensf- 
thened, the result of such improvements being, that the supply of 
Its revenue and ex- Water has been doubled since annexation. The fol- 

pendituic. lo"wing figures "will illustrate the management of 

this canal : — 


Period. 

Income. 

Expendi- 

toe. 

Hett 

Revenne. 

Area, irri- 
gated Acres. 

Durbar year, 

26,000 

6,000 

20,000 

• • • • 

1849-50, 

49,970 

9,410 

'40,560 

18,787 

1850-51, 

72,080 

27,551 

44,529 

27,068 

1851-52, 

76.391 

29,594 

46,797 

21,719 

1852-53, 

64,559 

28,178 

36,381 

24,270 

1853-54, 

63,120 

22,995 

40,125 

23,729 

Total, 

3,52,120 

1,23,728 

2,28,392 

1 


433, It will be observed that a decrease occurred in 1852-53. This 
was partly owing to a large irrigable area having been cut off by the 
banks of the new canal, and partly to abundant rains having diminished 
the demand. The water-rent has, however, subsequently risen to a satis- 
factory figure. The rent is fixed upon the area actually irrigated, accord- 
ing to measurement, which is believed to have been made with fair accu- 
racy and fidelity. 


^a7re Doah Canal. 

The extent, capacity, objects, and probable cost, and topography 
of this great canal, were aU described in the 
Board’s Report. A summary will now be given of 
the work which has been actually done of the various descriptions, both 


434. 


Baree Doab Canal. 
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primaiy and summaiy. The order in which these several descriptions of 
work are to be treated of mil be as follows : — 


Channel excavations, C) head-works, 0 hill-torrent embankment, 0 falls 

Order of topics in con- rapids(^) escapes^) bridges, 0 canal Station 

ncxion with the work. hotises,('^) roads connected with the canal, 0 tree 

plantations,(9) work-shops, tools, materials, sheds for shelter,(io) station 
works at canal liead,(“) conservancy, (^2) compensation, actual cost 
incurred, 0) 


Channel excavation. 


435. Some progress has been made with the channel excavation, 
which has extended over fifty-seven miles of the 
main line, and twenty-three miles of the Kussoor 

Branch, in all, eighty miles. If this number be compared with the total 
milage of the canal, namely, 466 miles, the result might appear to be no 
so considerable as it reaUy is ; for the digging has occurred in the first 
eighty miles of the canal. The Board's Report will have explained that 
at its head the canal encounters an angle of the lofty plateau which flanks 
the Ravee. The excavation through this bank, strengthened as it is by 
shingle, therefore, is deep and broad and difficult Thus it is, that to a 

Channel excavated for the enormous amount 

eighty miles. of 240 millions of cubic feet of earth have been 

excavated. The real proportion which tins bears to the whole may be 
tmderstood, when it is remembered that the total amount of excavation 
estimated for the whole canal is 1,390 millions of cubic feet, at a cost of 
twenty-five lakhs. But in the upper division of the canal, o^ving to the 
admixture of shingle, excavation is in itself more difficult, and the extra 
work, such as carrying the earth away, adds greatly to the labor. The 
surface excavation lower down will be much easier. Of the excavation 
already effected, the estimated cost was Rupees 8,79,271, and the actual 
cost has been 6,98,226 Rupees. 

436. At the head-works of the canal large dykes have been erected to 

ward off the invading floods of the River Ravee. 
ead woiks, commencement of the channel some 

half million cubic feet of shingle have been dug ; besides a large amount 

Cuttings through liigli auxihajy excavation, some advance has been 
bank of the Ravee. made with the dam and regulator, and the founda- 

tion is in a great measure finished. About 30,000 Rupees have been 
expended on the operations at this point. 
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437. The hiU-ton-ent works prove, next to the heart-works, 11, c gr,M(. 
Tlic Iiiii torrent engineering difficulties in the Canal. Tiic^path 

canal avas crossed by two of these torrent.'-’, 

but its chief enemy was the Chukkee. Tlie desperate impetuosity of this 
stream has been previously described in the Engineer s Reports. Eniong- 
ing from the lower range of Hills which overhang Puthankotc, it scjiri' 
rated itself into two arms, one joining the Beas and the other the Ravee. 
It was the Ravee Branch which, together with its feeder the Nunvn. 
threatened the canaL Tliese are the ton’ents whicli were mentioned in 
the Boards Report, paragi-aph 36^1, as having been grappled with. 
At that time (1852) it was intended to stem the Nurwa by a dam, 
and to divert the entire water of the Chukkee into its Bens Branch, leav- 
ing the Ravee Branch dry. This plan has been somewliat altered subse- 
quently. The Nurwa is not to be stemmed, but is to be diverted, so that 
it may join the Chukkee before the latter meets the canal. The Chukkee 
Ton-ent to be stemmed then is to bc barred by embankments, and with 
by embankment. gf another cut is to be caiTicd off cntirol}’ 

into its own branch towards the Beas. Thus the original policy of with- 
dranung the Chukkee from the Ravee towards the Boa.s is adhered to. 
438. The embankment across the Ravee branch of the Ciiukkcc was 


Dangere totboembank- constructed in 1851, ju.st before the ndvonl of the 
meut overcome. rains, to withstand the Cliukkco and prevent if 

from encroaching on the canal. The ensuing rains did considomhlc <1.1- 
mage, whicli was however repaired. TJie hood of the next year, liowcvt r, 
descended A\'ith increased severity, and after sweeping aw.ay f-evernl sj)ftry, 
caused a breach 100 feet broad, and ni.slied tbroiigb it for .some hmir.’. 
Considerable masomy additions to the embankment now became tuav’- 
sary ; still, when these were cficcted, the floods of the .succeeding year (IS*'!') 
wore not resisted without loss, and the works were further strengtlu !:- 
od. But the dam seems at last to he fullj'.ablo to Avith.sf.and its a -.eni.vTit, 
for during tbo present so.ason, in which an unusual quantity "f rain h 
liut at Icngib It irt per- thc torrent has hecn .succc.-fuily .-temm-i 

maiieiitly Mn-'iigibcncd. and diverted withnut injury to the werk-;. 'll- 
.sum total of the expenditure, at various times (h>vof<'d to thi; eml-uj*.- 


ment, is about (35,000 Rupoo.s, 

430. The object of the cmbankim-nt is (o Ik' aided by a nor 


rutting Ihrongb tlic 
fptir of a bill. 


as the Dhangoo Cut. one th-‘ 

wind'' round the f:p\ir of .‘-nuc h'V. luH ; 


C! 

thl 
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jection gives llie force of tlic stream a icnclenc}' towards the Ravoe rather 
tliau the Bea.s. It therefore became neccssaiy to make a bold cut 
through the protruding spur, so as to furnish the desired inclination to 
the stream. For this Cut, excavations costing 5,000 Kupces have been 
ejected. Of the Nunra Cut (diverting tliat stream into the Chukkee), 
two-thirds have been completed, at a cost of 20,000 Rupees. 

4i0. The necessity for numerous masonry falls and boulder rapids, 

Masonrj- falls nndboul- arising fi-om the stecp gradient of the Doab, was 
tier rapuL:. explained in the Board’s Report. Nineteen falls 

and eleven rapids were designed, in all, thirty works. Of these fourteen 
have been commenced, and their foundations advanced. Greater progress 
has been made with the rapids than with the masonry falls. 

441. Of the eseapes provided as safety-valves, to prevent an excess of 

water, two have been commenced, — both serious 

EsWipCS. 1 , . . , . ■ r ^ 

undertaking.^, one involving excavation of 250,000 
cubic feet, and the other of 350,000 cubic feet, and the latter requiring 
large masonrj' revetments which have also lieen begun. 

442. Bridges are not necc.ssary to be constructed during the early 
period of the operations. Wiierever the excava- 
tions have intenmpted a line of traffic, temporary 

passages are pro^^ded. Two masonry bridges have, however, been under- 
taken ; one is completed, and the other in jirogi'ess. 

443. JIuch has been done in regard to roads connected with the canal 

Eoads connected with Along tlie banks of the main line some 265 miles 

the canal. have been made, and tliirty-four miles of branch 

roads to the river and to the Hills, cliiefly for the conveyance of mate- 
rials : twenty additional miles have been also surveyed. 

444. Attention lias also been given to tree plantations ; the avenues 

Tree piantaUons on the ^re springing up along the banks of the canal for 
canal banicB. many miles ; in all 54,632 trees have been planted, 

445. Many station-houses have been built for the use of canal esta- 

Station-bouses for tho hlishmeuts of all grades when proceeding on duty, 
canal establishment fijst-class buildings and nine second-class, at 

an average cost of 3,000 Rupees and 800 Rupees respectively, are nearly 
finished. 

446. Tools and materials have been prepared with both skill and 

science ; many valuable instruments have been 

Implements. procured from England, and many others have 


Bridges, 
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been manufactured at the stations near the canal head. Some 14,000 
maunds of iron have been worked up, and 100,000 cubic feet of timber have 
^S awing and grinding- been sawn. Among the implements are several 
^ sawing and grinding-mills of great power ; so satis- 

factory has the work proved which this description of machinery turns out, 

Machinery. ^ proposed to Set up more mills TOth water- 

wheels and with machinery jfrom England. The 
total cost of tools, implements and machines is estimated at two-and-a-half 

Work-sheds lakhs of Rupees. Sheds* for the storing of materials 

and for the shelter of the work-people have been 
erected at twenty-sis different points of the works, at an aggregate cost 
of Rupees 19,354-7. The great amount of masonry works of course 
creates a corresponding demand for bricks, the preparation of which is 
always a process of time, and subject to delay owing to the scarcity 

,, , of fuel, which, being manure, is of course required 

Material. r • i i 

for agriculture and can only be procured occasion- 
ally, and that not in quantities adequate to the wants of the brick- 
burners. Nevertheless, fifty lakhs of large English bricks are biuning 
in the kilns, fifty lakhs in store, and fifty lakhs have been expended. 
At Madhopoor, near the canal head, a small station has ‘ been esta- 

Canai station near tho blished. Offices for the Superintendent and the 
head-works. Executive Engineer have been built. Godowns 

have been added. A Bazar has grown up ; its cost is fully covered by 
the rents which are realized. A Hospital is under construction, and a 
Medical Officer is to be appointed. A Railway has been laid down for 
5,200 feet at a cost of 12,380 Rupees, and has been in full play ever since 
the commencement of the canal By these means the earth dug from the 
deep channel is conveyed away. It might perhaps be desirable to esta- 
blish regular work-shops at tliis place, similar to 
Work-shops. Roorkee, on a .smaller scale. At this 

locality, the faedity of conveying stores, the motive power supplied by tho 
rivulets, the vicinity of the Cliumba timber forests, and the pro.spoct of 
iron from Mundee, combine to offer special advantages. 

447. Compensation, amounting to Ruj^ees 5,803, has been paid to the 
o innti- proprietors for all tho trees, crops, wells, bviikhnp-’, 

owneS.^^"^*^ ° &:c., on the land taken up for the First Division of tho 

canal Compensation for the land itself is arranged in the usual mnr^r 


• Containing C3,C21 square feet of cover. 
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„ lliroutrli llie ilistrict OHiccrs. Conservancv mil 

Conccrvnncv. n i 

cvOntually become of groat importance, but at 
present llierc is not much scope for it. T)ic nciglibourliood of tlic canal 
station at Jladhopoor has been cleared, and the ground in the vicinity of 
all chowkeos and \vork-.sho])s has been kept neat. 

Rocript,-; nnd payments Tlio receipts and pajuiients of the Canal 

of the Omni Department. Department, Up to May ]S54‘, have been as fol- 
lows : — 


Amount of cash and a.ssignmonts, 

Value of tools, implements and instntments 
received from Chief ICnginecr nnd iMagjx- 
zine, 


VTliich sum has been disposed of as follows : — 

Expended and charged ofT in bills, 

Expended on materials and stock in store, 
Advanced on account of works and stock. 


Balance of cash in hand, 


Rs. 23,88,388 10 3 


23,187 

7 

1 

24,11,576 

1 

4 

15,40,892 

6 

11 

3,17,590 

3 

7 

],. 98,323 

8 

11 

20,56,806 

3 

5 

3,54,769 

13 

11 

24,11,576 

1 

4 


The pay of Establishment from the commencement amoimts to Com- 
pany’s Rupees 2,77,079-3-‘l*, and hence the total 
Total expenditure. expenditure, deducting jiay of Establishment, is 

Company’s Rupees 17,80,727-0-1, on which expenditure the cost of Esta- 
bli.shment gives a percentage of 15i}. 


449. Of the 15,40,892 Rupees, charged off in bills, 9,24,368 represents 
Relative eost of works cost of the works on the canal itself j of this 
and excavation. Jitter item, again. Rupees 6,98,226 were expended 

on excavation and earth-work It is believed that the work as yet 
finished falls within the estimate, and that the remainder tvill be similarly 
covered ; but it is probable that several other works in addition to tho>5 
originally designed ’ivill be found necessaiy. 
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450. If regard be bad to all the obstacles to be surmounted, and to the 

Summary of general paucity of trained Officers in both the higher and 
progress of the canal. j . i •, ° 

subordinate grades, it would not seem prudent to 

fix ^ a date for the opening of this canal ; but the- Superintendent 
anticipates that water will be admitted into the channel by 1856 
or 1857, at the latest. The progress during the past two years may 
be considered satisfactory. One-fifth of the excavation has been accom- 
plished ; the canal now extends its length over eighty miles ; most of the 
arduous engineering works have been far advanced; the passive resis- 
tance of the massive banks at the head-works, and the active aggression 
of the raging hill-torrents, have been laboriously but successfully over- 

^ , . come. With all these operations the name of 

ConclusioHr ^ , 

Lieutenant Dyas, the Superintendent, deserves to 
be honorably associated. 


451, This account of the Department of Public Works may close 

• General expenditure of ^ figured abstract of expenditure incurred. In 

the Gej/artment. paragraph 368 of the Board's Beport the estimat- 

ed, cost of the works designed was at that time given as 84,42,392 Ru- 
pees, of whidh a sum of 19,47,607 Rupees had been expended. Since 
that period the actual cost and extent of the works have been found 
greatly to exceed the amount originally proposed. Already ninety-three- 
and-a-half lakhs have been expended, or are in, the course of expenditur(^ 
as will be seen from the folio-wing detail, which represents the advances 
and assignments made in the Department : — 


Nature of 
Expeuditure. 

ITp to 30th 
April 1852, 
as per Board’s 
Report, 

During 

1852-63. 

During 

1853-54. 

Total up to 
30fcb April 1854. 

Roads and Bridges, 
flauals, 

801416 1 6 
684267 0 3 

348991 2 0 

112933 2 9 

1 

1365695 7 5 
858394 2 4 

387614 3 6 

148951 3 9 

2532615 12 6 
1328805 11 2 

469729 11 1 

316333 8 10 

4699727 5 5 
2871466 13 9 

1206335 0 7 

' 678217 14 4 

Civil Edifices and-i 
general Public > 
Works, ........3 

HilitaryBuildings -> 
and Frontier > 
Works, J 

Total, 

1 

1947607 5 6 

2760655 1 0 

4647484 11 7 

9355747 3 1 






Of tlio Hiipcps 4n,nn.7iI7 Pf't down to roads, ihosum ofTlnpoes 
Outlay d.lcfly oil roaa.t 1,71,1-1 was cxpi'iidod frojo tlio road funds by 
niuicauaU. district, Ollicors, It, is tints soon tlial, durin<i 

tliG first five years, Kupees 03,r)o,747, amount in" to nearly a million 
jtounds Sterling, a large projtorlion of one year’s revenue, have been dis- 
bursed for the material improvement of tbe Punjab. Of this one-half 
has been spent on roads, one-<pinrter on canals, and the remaining (piar- 
ter chiefly on civil buildings and works for ])ublic accommodation, and a 
fraction to military buildings for the defence of the Frontier. Tlie.sc 
facts, of themselves, sufiieiontly display the libeml interest t.aken by the 
Govcniment in the development, of the re.sources of this Province, and 
the large shani of the care and labor of the Admini.stration which is 
occupied by such mattor.‘5. 


4o3. Throughout the ordinary engineering operations of the hast two 
of Ulo Civil yeans Colonel Najiier, the Civil Engineer (now 
r.ufnnecr. Chief Engineer,) has evinced the comprehensive- 

nc.s.s in do.sign, the ripe experience, and the laborious application, which 
have rendered him so useful in a new country, together with the qualitio.s 
of conciliation and command which so well qualify him for the headship 
of a large dejxartmenb Colonel Najiier expresses In's aclaiowledgments 
for the continued ^'cal on the jjart of his subordinates generally during 
the past two yeans, and for exertions equal to those which earned the 
commendation of the late Board for the previous years. He .specially 
notices the important services rendered b}" Lieuts. Taylor and Dyas, 
Of Liout>! Dyas, Taylor Bengal Engineer, and Lieut. Anderson, Madras 
anti Anderson. Engineers, in charge of the Lahore and Peshawiir 

Road, the Baree Doab Canal and the inundation canals, respectively. 
The Chief Commiasioncr desires to repeat the praise whicli on a fonner 
occasion the Board bestowed on these meritorious Officers. Next to 

those, the folloudng Officers of the Engineers are 
iioi(Ung*^cLcutivo diar- considered to bo specially entitled to commendation, 

for their valuable services : — 


Lieutenant Crofton, now Superintendent, Bai-ee Doab Canal. 


Lieutenant Oliphant, 

Captain Robertson, 

Lieutenant Home, 

Lieutenant Henderson, ... 
Late Captain J. C. Lamb, 


• I 

■ Employed in the Lahore and Pesha- 
I mir Road. 
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Lieutenant Garnett, in charge of works at Kohat. 

Good service has also been done by Capt. R. Fagan, Aiiillery ; Lieutenan 
Nightingale, Engineers, Lieutenants Gully, Morrison and Dowson areals 
creditably mentioned by Colonel Napier. Lieutenants Cadell and Medlej 
though they have not served long in the Department, promise weU. Th 
follo^ving Officem are also favorably reported of : 


Lieutenant ^^arrand, Engmeers. 

Lieutenant Innes, Engineers 

Captain Bowden, H. M.^s 22nd Foot. 

Lieutenant Anderson, „ „ 96th ditto. 

Lieutenant Bray, „ ,, 96th ditto. 

454. Among the Assistant Civil Engineers (Dncovenanted,) the follow- 
Of Assistant ciiil En- i^g Officers have been commended to the favorable 
notice of the Chief Commissioner, and have held 
important executive charges : — 


W. Lloyd, Esq., W. Purdon, Esq., (in charge of Salt Mines,) F. 
C. Marshall, Esq., N. G. Steele, Esq., A E. Crommehn, Esq., 
W. Smithe, Esq., Mr. C. Moravia, aided by Eunhya Lall (Sub-Assis- 
tant Civil Engineer,) has rendered most useful service in training large 
numbers of Native Surveyors at Lahore, and in imparting professional 
education in the absence of any school Colonel Napier acknowledges 
the aid he has received from Mr. W. Wishart, Assistant Civil Engineer, 
in charge of the Civil Engineer s Office, and also the services of Mr. J. 
Anderson, Assistant Civil Engineer, in charge of the Peshawur Road 
Office. He also desires to notice favorably Messrs. J. McRae, F. Bond, 
J, Wilson, P. O’Brien and L Chalmers, Assistant Civil Engineers. 


455. In accordance with the plan of the former Report, a brief account 

„ . „ „ will now be eiven of miscellaneous improvements 

mcnts. ' not embodied in the foregoing sections. 

456. The first place of course belongs to Education. A succinct de 

scription of indigenous education, as it exists in this 

Education. Province, was given in the Board’s Report. Since 

that period no general operations have been actually undertaken, but 
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mucli tliouglit has been given to the subject ; elaborate plans have been 
formed, and it may be hoped that we are now on the eve of the introduc- 
tion of a measiu'e for popular education in the Punjab. 

457. On the receipt of a Eeport from the late lamented Lieutenant- 
Proposal to extend Governor, North-Western Provinces, on the results 

tern'^°ProSncS°’^ to ^Se experimental scheme which had been carried 

Punjab. into effect since 1849 in eight districts, with a 

recommendation to the effect that it might be extended throughout the 
North-western Provinces, the Supreme Government were pleased to 
direct that the Punjab Authorities should consider whether a similar plan 
might not be beneficially introduced into the Punjab. The subject im- 
mediately engaged the earnest attention which it demanded, and detailed 
projects have been submitted. 

458. It is believed, that both the necessity and encouragement for the 
Educational -wants of educational measure exist as much in the Punjab 

the Punjab. g^g Pi-otdnce of this Presidency. There are 

less prejudice and fewer elements of passive hinderance or active opposi- 
tion here than elsewhere. The Seikh fanaticism and political fervor are 
dying out. The Hindoos are less superstitious and less priest-ridden. 
The Mahomedans of the Plains, as contra-distinguished from those of the 
Hills and the Frontier, though formidable in numbers, are less bigotted, less 
bound by traditionary practice, than their co-religionists in any part of 
India. The upper classes display a candid intelhgence and inquisitive- 
ness in respect to Asiatic learning and European science. The agricultural 
classes, though uncouth, are less apathetic and less illiterate in their tastes 
than might have been expected ; the village accountants display a skill 
not surpassed, and often not equalled, in Hindoostan. The working 
classes evince a considerable aptitude in mechanical art On the whole, 
then, the Punjab is ripe for the introduction of an educational scheme. 

459. There is ample scope for the establishment of Government 
Mode of establishing schools at the Eevenue Offices in the interior of 

■village schools. districts ; for the appointment of district 

Visitors, one to each district, aided by several assistants, who -will not 
only preside over the Government schools, but also stimulate education 
by travelling about among the -vdUages, explaining to the people the ad- 
vantages of a school ; to render aid by the procuring of school-masters 
and books. Such Officers might induce the commrmities to set up one 
school, if not in every village, at least in every circle of villages j so that 
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at length there shall he no village throughout the land in which the 
c ildren do not attend some rudimentary school The supervising OtBcere 
should for the present be Natives of Hindoostan, but the school-masters 

Normal schools required. ^ujyahees. Some special seminaries for the 

training of school-masters, such as normal schools, 
should be established. The general system might be introduced to a 
greater or less extent, according as the civilmation of particular tracts 
may vary, but all districts and divisions may be admitted to share in the 
benefits of education. The Persian and Urdu languages might be taught 
in all schools under the patronage of Government. But other languages 

TT , 1 and characters, such as Hindee, Sanscrit, Goor- 

Urdtt language best i i t. • i 

adapted for Punjab mookhee, Punjabee need not be used. The sim- 
plification of language is a matter of importance, 
and the Punjab offers facilities in this respect : Goormookhee, though of 
sacred origin, and in the days of Setkh supremacy both a courtly and 
priestly tongue, is now rapidly falling into desuetude. The Punjabee, as 
a spoken language, is also losing its currency, and degenerating' into a 
mere provincial and rustic dialect ; whereas the Urdu or Hindoostanee,. 
as the prescribed language of the courts and of the public departments, 
is becoming familiar to the upper and middle classes, and the ruder po- 
pulation understand it nearly as well as their felloAV-subjects of Hin- 
doostaiL 


460. In regard to the Umritsur School, satisfactory progress can bo 
reported. Since 1852 the number of scholars has 
The TImntsur School. doubled, and the coiuse of study has been 

extended. During the year 1853-54 there were 308 scholars, of whom 137 
were Hindoos, eighty-foiu Seikhs, and eighty-four Mussulmans. The 
English classes have been carefully examined by the Commissioner 
and the District OfScer. The upper boys acquitted themselves creditabb 

in History, Geography, Natural Philosophy, Trigo- 
Sciencestaughtthere. Geometry, Algebra, Arithmetic, Dictation, 

and Translation. In knowledge of the exact sciences they were pro 
nounced equal to boys of the same age in Europe, who have no difficul- 
ties of a foreign language to contend wth ; but most of them fail m tha 
humbler but useful acquirement of Cafigraphy. Proportionate pro^c--* 
has also been made in the Persian Department. The number 0 
mi"ht be still further increased, but the staff of the mskttidon are. 
alrLdy imequal to so numerous a body of scholars. Of the overinnt 
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grant of 5,000 Rupees annually, 4,800 is appropriated to the salary of 
teachers, and the remaining 200 Rupees to contingencies. A grant in 
aid can, however, be made from the surplus proceeds of the town duties. 

461. There is a flourishing school at Rawul Pindee containing 300 
Schools at Eawul Pin- Scholars, and supported with the sanction of the 

dee and Goojerat. citizens by a grant in aid from the surplus town 

duty proceeds of 180 Rupees per mensem. It has recently been entrusted 
by the district authorities to the American Presb 3 rterian Missionaries, 
who had already established an excellent school of similar capacity at 
Lahore. In both these institutions European science is conveyed in the 
English language. A similar school has been established at Goojerat 
under competent teachers from the Delhi College, — four other schools 
under sunilar superintendence, besides other village schools in the same 

. , , district. Mission schools are prospering everywhere 

Mission scnools. i i i ^ 

throughout these territories, at Umritsur, Feroze- 

poor, Loodiana, UmbaUa, Kangra, and Kotegurh in the Hills near Simla. 

462. During the years 1852 and 1853 much has been done in regard 

^ ^ to arboriculture. The groves on the Lahore and 

Peshawur Road, and the avenues on the banks of 
the new Baree Doab Canal, have been mentioned in their appropriate 
places. The following account may give some idea of what is being 
effected in the several divisions and districts. In the Lahore District 
good rows of trees have been planted round the city and station ; the 
land-holders have been, by the grant of small patches of land rent-free, 
induced to establish and maintain groves at convenient distances along 
the main lines of road. Large numbers of trees have also been planted 
Extensive sowings and iuterior of the district. The total number 

plantations. of trees planted under the auspices of the authori- 

ties amounts to no less than 415,000. In a similar manner the Goor- 


daspoor District (which, however, possesses greater natural advantages 
in respect to soil and moisture than Lahore) can boast of 434,000 trees. 

These two districts, perhaps, carry away the pakn 

In the I/ahore Division. i i n • i • . t n • 

from the whole Jrunjab m this respect, in Urooje- 
ranwaUa forty miles of road have been planted ; and in many villages the 
land-holders have been induced to sow trees and plant seedlings round 
their wells. The total number of newly planted trees in this district 
does probably not fall short of 100,000. At Sealkote two large nurseries 
have been established, and several thousand young trees have been 

A 2 
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plauteSout' In XJmritsur a large supply of forestand fi-uit-tree seeds 

received from the Kangra Hiljs, has been distributed ; the roads have 
In the Trans-Sutlej- been in many places planted. In tbe Trans- 
Sutlej States, some 50,000 trees have been soivn 
or planted in the Kangra District JuUundlmr is itself tolerably well 
wooded; there also some 28,000 trees have been planted. Hosheyar- 
poor is already highly ornamented with trees ; but bedge-rows have been 
planted out in all directions for many miles ; tbe trees have not been 

In the Cis-Satlej States, but their number must be very great. 

In tbe Cis-Sutlej States some 9,000 trees have 
been sown or planted, and a nursery has been established. In Loodiana 
seven nurseries have been formed, and some 2,000 trees planted at 
Busseean, half way between Loodiana and Ferozepoor. Some 23,000 
trees have been planted in tbe Tbanesur District, and some 
12,000 in Ferozepoor. In the Jhelum Division, groves have 

In the Jhelum Divi- planted at proper intervals tbrougbout the 

Sion- branch roads of the Jhelum District A similar 

measure has been adopted at Goojerat, in which district also trees have 
been sown at most of the wells, and tbe number of tbe seedlings does not 
fall short of 300,000. In a similar method some 70,000 trees are ^ow- 

Inthe MooltanDivi- ^ Sbabpoor District In the 

sion. Mooltan District thirty nurseries have been establish- 

ed, and one also at Jbung. The Agri-Horticultural Society of the Punjab 
has also distinguished itself in this line. It has imported (exclusive of a 
choice variety of fruit-trees) 40,000 timber-trees of ninety different lands, 

including sissoo, seris, toon, midbeny, poplar, tama- 

ofTre^s^mported^by the peepul, bamboo, plane and teak. On the 

Agri-Horticultnral So- banks of the Sirtlej many acres of alluvial land arc 

being sown broad-cast vdth sissoo, and a similar 
measure is being adopted near the River Jhelum, for the future use of tbe 
steamers. Hear all public offices throughout these territories, whether at 
the station or in the interior, and at all permanent Police post-s, trees 
have been planted and are tended by the Government servants. On tbe 
Grand Trunk. Road this arrangement is conspicuous. 

463. There is one method of encouraging the groivth of 1rcc.s wliic!> 
deseiwes special attention. It is that of iiulucing 
cr2mg the owner of every well to sow some five square yard.^ 

^rccs. trees, and, when tlic .seedlings area ye.ar old, to 
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tbcin out on the in-igaliou ^Yalcr-courscs, The process of sowing and 
planting ina}- be repeated aunnally, and 100 young trees may be pro- 
duced every 3 ’car on a single well. In a single district it is common to 
lind 2j000 or 3,000 wells ; and from these 200,000 or 300,000 young trees 
might bo produced annnall 3 ^ In this manner, for the whole Province, 
millions of trees might be raised among the villages within a brief period. 

4G1. Tlie Agency established at Sailkotc for procuring timber from 
Sc.Mkotc Timber Ageu- forests in irahamja Golab Singh’s territory pro- 

mises well. His Highness lias consented to forego 
duties on timber felled within British teiritory which may pass on its 
w-a 3 ' domiwards through his jurisdiction. An Agcnc 3 ^ to snppl 3 ’’ the La- 
hore market had also been cstabli.shcd at Shahpoor, where the Eaveo 
debouches from the Hills, for procuring timber from the Hill principalit 3 '' 
of Chumba ; but it proved a failure, chicfl 3 ' owing to the misconduct of 
the raja’s minister, the wood being deficient in quantit 3 ' and inferior 
in qualit 3 ’. The concern was therefore abolished during the commence- 
ment of the present year, and a new Agonc 3 ’^ has been established witliin 
the tcrritoiy of Chumba itself under the cliargo of Major Longden, 
Agency nt Cimm- prcviou.sly deputed by orders of Go- 

venunent to examine the forests and table-lands of 
the adjoining regions), with the consent of the Eaja, and vith due ar- 
rangements to protect the interests of his subjects. During the two years 
under report there have been no complaints or difficulties regarding 
timber and fuel 

465. The question of wheeled cairiage has not made any special ad- 
vance since the period of the Board’s Beport, 

Wicclcd carriage. inconveniences Avliich resulted to the villagers 

from the forcible emplo 3 nncnt of carts and cattle have been gi’catly 
dimini.shed within the last two years. Camels have been largely sub- 
stituted as a means of conve 3 'ance. The terms of hire and engage- 
ment for conveyance of all kind are becoming well understood be- 
between the employers, the European public, and the cairiers. For the 
district of Lahore printed rate-tables have been published. At the chief 
stations a regular supply of carriage is sprin^ng up in connexion with 
the Department of Public Works. Punjabee specukton', residents both 

of cities and villages, are con^lroctinf' csrls by th^ 

/^ATIcfvnof’irtTl Op fflW'Q 

near ciiief military sta- hundreds. At Lahore there are neei'ly 800 

Carts. At Sealkote the nurnl/r/ rAonot ho rnuc-h^^' 
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other stations might be instanced Many of them become temporarily 
available for the use of travellers, and even of troops ; and thus arrange- 
ments are bemg formed which may become a nucleus of an extended 
carrying trade. At many of the stations contractors (chowdrees) are en- 
couraged ^ and employed with great advantage. The build of the carts is 
still inferior as regards capacity : this defect can only be remedied by im- 
provement in the breed of cattle, which must be a work of time. A 
powerful race of draught cattle is an urgent want in the Punjab, which 
perseverance may in time effectively supply. It lies at the very root of 
the wheeled carriage difficulty. The most obvious means of improvement 
Improvement of breed the importation of bulls from Hissar and 
of cattle. Hansee, which places can boast of a noble breed 

that sustains the carrying trade of Upper iTirlin,. In the early days of 
British Buie that breed was mainly improved, and in some respects im- 
ported there by European skill and exertion. A similar result might 
perhaps in time be produced in the Punjab, where the bovine cattle are 
very numerous and where unlimited pasturage exists. Attention has 
been given to this subject, and for various districts some thirty bulls have 
been imported. The breed of horses, also, has not been forgotten. It 
would seem the more incumbent on the Administration to attempt some 
experiment in this line, inasmuch as, the local demand for horses having 
almost ceased in consequence of the changes brought about by annexa- 
tion, the fine breed for which many parts of the Punjab were famous 


And of horses. 


under Seikh Buie has become deteriorated almost 
to extinction. Arab stallions have been located in 


the chief breeding districts, such as GoojeranwaUa, Googaira, Goojerat, 
and efforts are made to induce the owners of brood mares to come forward. 

466. Municipal improvement and conservancy in cities is steadily 
progressing : there is now scarcely a city in the 
Conservancy m cities, great or small, which is not drained or 

paved. But improvement is needed almost more in the suburbs and 
environs than in the cities themselves, and here also much is done eveiy- 
where to level rough ground, fill up excavations, drain off stagnant 
marshes, and remove nuisances, and open up branch-roads leading off 
from all the main streets and entrances. Umritsur is, perhaps, in these 
respects the best ordered of all the cities ; hut its advantages and facul- 
ties are great. The City of Lahore continues in the good order descnbe ^ 
by the Board. The environs within the last two years have been great y 
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improved. Few suburban localities could be found in any prc 
senting such peculiar sanitary difficulties as the vicinity of Lai 
Station of AnarkuUee, with its adjimcts, is scattered over an ares 
square miles, over wliich extend the ruins not of one but 
successive cities of various eras and of various dynasties. The 
this extraordinary plain is diversified by mounds, kilns, brie 
broken masses of masonry, decaying structures, hollows, excavi 

aU the debris of habitations that have pa 
Eavirons of Lahore. ^ sterile and impregnated with 

but the ground is interspersed with rank vegetation, and thougl 
arid, yet, from its undulating nature, possesses an unfortunab 
for the accumulation of stagnant water. The comprehensive 
adopted for the drainage of this Plain have been mentioned in 
section ; but much has also been done by the district Aut 
opening out numerous road-ways, and in correcting the inequal 
ground. Since the removal of the troops to Meean Meer 
crowded state of AnarkuUee has been cleared of redimdant 1 
tenements. 

The rising City of Sealkote is also well arrayed ; its strf 
excellent order, and its new bazars and market-places are 1 
fully constructed. At Eawul Pindee, also, the new streets 
tastefully laid out. The only considerable exception, perha] 
general cleanliness of the cities is the case of Mooltan. Thi 
this city has however attracted notice, and will, it is hoped, 1 
improved. 

467. The importance of ferries, in a country intersected I 
Establishment of fer- large rivers, is obvious. The floating 1 
the rivers at the points where they are c 
the Grand Trunk Road have been already described. T] 
ferries are under the charge of the Magistrates. The lal 
during 1852, called for complete satistical information of 
femes, which information has subsequently been collated, am 
maps have also been carefully prepared and bound up 
in volumes. It can hardly be said that the ferries ai 
efficient, but they are numerous, and that attention is paid 
Twnrbino- will be seen from the followiner statement : — 
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390, lias been reported to Government, and a full account is in course of 
publication. Monsieur Marcadieu bas been appointed to examine the 
mineral and ferruginous resources of the mountainous region North of 
Kangra. His attention was first dhected to the iron-mines of that vici- 


nity, aU of which have been fully explored. The 

Iron-mines, ^ i 

quality of the ore is held to be good, and, though 

in some mines the supply is defective, in others it is very consider- 
able ; and the requisite subsidiary advantages, sucli as the proximity of 
timber and the motive power of water, present themselves in abundance. 
The springs in those hills of various kinds, saline, thermal and mineral, 
have been exam in ed. A search is now being made for borax. The possi- 
bility of exporting borax from India to England has 
Borax. . , . 

recently occupied attention, inquiries are bemg 

made in the District of Ladakh and the borders of Thibet and the Trans- 


Borax. 


Himalayan lakes regarding the supply of tincal (“ SoJiaga” Indiee,) which 

finds its way to Eampoor, Leh, Koolloo, and other Himalayan emporia, 

and thence is consumed in the Plain markets, and used as a flux by iron 

manufacturers, and as a medicine by native physicians. It is understood 

that this substance will answer all the purposes 
Value of tliis substance, . .-i.., n . f \ 

of boracic acid m the manufacture of earthen- 


ware and china in the Staffordshire potteries, which at present consume 
2,000 tons, or 56,000 maunds, of this ingredient, annually procured from 
some mineral springs in Tuscany. 


469. The geography and topography of these territories is beiug 
rapidly elucidated. The great services incidentally 
Topographical Surveys, j-gj^^dered to topography by the Kevenue Survey 

have been already described (see ante, paragraph 351.) The operations 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey have been carried on in the North- 
west angle of the Punjab. A complete survey of the Salt Range and of 
the upper section of the Scinde-Saugor Doab going to the North of those 
Hills has been finished. Surveys for military and political purposes have 
been completed for the Trans-Indus territory and Huzara, including the 
Passes in the Sulemanee Hills .and other neighbouring ranges. The 
Civil Engineer's Department has minutely surveyed and mapped 
many important lines and sections throughout the territory ; nu- 
merous Punjab maps, of aU scales and sizes, are issuing from the 
lithographic press. 
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470. The Agri-Horticultural Society of the Punjab has, during the 
_ Agi-i-HorticuItural So- three years, endeavcured to render its pro- 

^ ceedings worthy of the Most Noble the Governor 

General s patronage, and of the liberal assistance received on all occasions 
from the Supreme Government. Its subscription list can now boast of 
145 names ; among its supporters many native chiefs and gentlemen, 
and the Maharaja ^.Golab Singh, are included. Its efforts have been 
mainly directed to Inquiry and initiation; the actual results must be 
attained by future perseverance. A complete investigation has been 

Agricultural inquiries. regarding the agriculture of the Province, espe- 

cially its defects, such as the waste of manure, the 
exhaustion of the soil caused by a bad rotation of crops, the injudicious 
method of planting, and inattention to quality of staples. Attention has been 
paid to what has become one of the ciying wants of the Punjab, a superior 
set of products, eventuating in a diminution of excessive cereal produce. 
Experiments have been made in various districts ^vith Egyptian wheat. New 
Orleans cotton, Otaheite sugar-cane, flax, tobacco, marigold, wmzel, tur- 
nips, clover. The Society has been specially successful in regard to its ex- 
^ , periments in flax-growing. Samples sent both to 

growing. Calcutta and Bombay were highly approved of by 

the Chambers of Commerce. At the Society's recommendation the Go- 
vernment have been pleased to sanction handsome rewards to land-holders 
for the cultivation of this product, and to guarantee the purchase of the 
out-turn. It has also been proposed to establish grass-farms on the plan 
of the farmers' winter meadows of Italy. The aid of the Government has 

Procuring of seeds of t)een solicited and obtained for the procuring of 
staples from Europe, gggjg England of all the above-named pro- 
ducts. For the furthering of their ends the Society communicate mth 
parties not only in England and America, but in Florence, Tmin, Naples, 
Cadiz, and Sydney. Measures have been taken to improve the quahty 

of the Punjab wool, of which there is a brisk ex- 
Punjab wool. Kurrachee, which must by this time 

have exceeded 80,000 maunds. The samples submitted to competent 
judges in England have, in some instances, been valued at remunerative 
exporting rates, which show that a trifling improvement in quahty would 
be attended with beneficial efiects. Here again the assistance of Govern- 
ment was liberally accorded, and twenty-five rams are on their way from 
Sydney, with some from Mysore, where the Australian breed had been 
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valu-\ Tim Si>cioty i--- bnyoinl doubt of ^ront mo in rousing attention 
atnl dirreting infjuiry. Much liasb.'<'n done in llio may of commoncemont. 
and dcMgn ; but it r.'inains for future energy, judiciously and constaiilly 
exerted, to devdopc the actual rosult.s on mliicli its jirnctical n.scfulnc.s.s 
mvjsl cspocisdly dejiond, 

471. Tlio cultivation of tea in the Punjab dotnand.s .';omc notice Tiie 
Cnltivfttion of ma in capability of the Ilinmlaynn Vallc}’.^ to fiup])ly tea 
tiippunjni). the Indian and even European markets is a 

large question, into mbicb this reference need not enter. It is suflicicnt 
to note the decided success mhicb lias resulted from expeidmciits in the 


Kangra District, 


B 2 
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It is ascertained that the climatic condition of this region is favorable 
to the groivtli of the tea-plant ; that there is much land available suited to 
the cultivation ; that the people generally, and the Rajjroots especially, are 
^villing to work in the Government plantations and factories, and that 
the land-holders, by the offer of rewards and by the purchase of tea-leaves, 
may be induced to speculate in the production of tea. There are not 
only well-founded hopes of abundant markets for exported tea, either to 
the West as at Cahul, or to the South as at Bombay, but there would be a 
brisk local demand ; the Mahomedan inhabitants of the Punjab, and spe- 
Prospects of a market cially the Cashmeerees who have extensively colo- 

nized in various parts of the Province, such as 
Loodiana, Umritsur, Noorpoor, Jellalpoor (near Sealkote), are all large 
consumers of tea. At present, however, these HiU teas are highly accept- 
able to the Emopean community, who consequently outbid Native pur- 
chasers. Since the year 1848 two small plantations were estabhslied 
in the Kangra Valley under the care of Dr. Jameson, Superintendent 
of the Botanical Garden at Saharunpoor and of the tea plantations in 
Kumaon. The Most Noble the Governor General, when on a Aositto 
Dhurmsala in 1852, was pleased to express satisfaction at the results of 
this experiment, and to offer encouragement to further undertakings. Ac- 
cordingly, fz’om the commencement of 1852, a laige undulating plain, 
named Holta, stretching along the base of the Himalayan Range, wliicli 
had been some years previously selected by Dr. Jameson, as althougli 

Government tea plan- naturally fertile it had been left waste by the 
tations. mountaineers owing to a superstitious tradition, 

was definitively occupied and made the field for further experiments. 
During 1852 some 100,000 young plants were tmnsported thither from 
the Kumaon Dep6t. Subsequently a manufactory, cottages for the Chi- 
namen employed in the work, and a house for the European OvevsceT^ 

have been constructed, and some 500 acres of land 
Out turn ofsaie. bave been been enclosed for the plantation and 

nursery. During the season of 1853 the yield was as follows 

lbs, oz. 

The two former plantations, 532 13 

The new Holta plantation, 13 H 


Total, 54G 8 
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The plants in the Iloltn nnrscr}' >Yerc generally too yonng ip admit of 
their leaves being pinched ; but many arc yielding leaves in the present' 
season, and vhen this, the chief plantation, shall have come into full jilay, 
the return, both in ])roduco and monc}^, Avill bo considcmblc. The pro- 
duce of the first season, lS.)2-a3, was sold at Noorpoor in March lS5i<. 
The. auction was most successful; the flavour and quality of the teas were 
found to be cxcollcnb — Dr. Jameson considering them to be the finest 
yet produced in Northern India. The jirices q\iotcd were high, ranging 

Trices quoted for the 1-1 o-O to 2-5-0 Souchong per lb, ; 1-3-0 to 

several teas. IS-Q Potichong ; 0-1 2-0 to 0-1 5-0 Bohea, and equal- 

ling those of the China teas. The total quantity sold was 709 lbs.; the 
amount malizcd was Rupees .977. But it must be observed that the Euro- 
pean competition is .so great at these sales at present as to raise the prices 
quite beyond the figure which Native purchasers could buy ah 

472. That the Government and its .servants are in earnest as regards 

^ , . this important c.vperiment, which may ultimately 

Co'tofihcc.xjK'nmcnls. , . ^ 

produce impoiiant rcsulhs, is shown from the suras 
expended on those plantations and on the works and establishment ne- 
ccssarj' for their being well conducted, viz. Rs, 3,452-3-9 on the Kangra 
plantations, and Rs, 13,359-11-10 on the new Holta plantation and factory. 

473. The Punjab Sanataria were described in paragraph 391 of the 

Board's Report. The Station of iMuiree is now 
thoroughly established. Excellent bairacks, on the 
most approved construction, for the invalid soldiers are nearly ready. 
There are some seventy Emopcan houses. The management and conser- 
vancy of the station are on the Avhole excellent, and in respect of the sldlful 
construction of its roads it is not excelled by any of the Himalayan Sa- 
nataria. At the small station of the Budroodeen Mount the face of the Hill 
has been scarped and a guard-house erected. Two roads and a tank have 
also been constructed. 

Tlie establishment of a Convalescent Depot in the Chumba Hills, with 

New station of Dal- Dalliousie, having been sanctioned by 

the Geovemment, a fine road leading from the Plains 
to the new Sanatarium has been commenced, and a survey of the station 
itself, preparatory to the determination of sites, will shortly be completed. 

474. The sy,stem of district posts, by which regular commimication is 
kept up in every district between the central sta- 
tion and aU outljdng police posts, was sufficientlj'' 


District posts. 
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tlo^cribeJ in paragraplij^ .‘592 and 390 of tip Boml’s' Ib-p:.rj. 7hc r *.,5 ' , 

mGnL'^fo^ llio coiHcyanco of tliCv'O vrifli all prarf;c!.?>l"’ I rr ’ 

punctuality, have wtliiu (lie ])crio<l nii'h'r rop-'^rt !>■> n ! f'r t* 

divisions where tliey did not before cxi‘-'{, and finally rovi f-r t:. ’■ 
divisions whore llicy had Ipcn already in work, and tin' r.|r'!‘' r- p r^d 
to Govcniment The number and pay of the cauritrs is m f-lb” , r— 
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mcnl in 1853, showing the Dispensaries already existing in the old 
territory, nnd in six stations of the new ; and proposing the establishment 
of Dispensaries at all the remaining stations. Tlicsc recommendations 
K'tntiliflinicnt of new received the sanction and approval of Government ; 
Difpciipanes. Dispensaries were for the most part es- 

tablished at once, and were in working order for the concluding quarter 
of 1853, Returns of the results attained up to the close of this j^car 
have Ixjcn received. Tlic following statistics will c.xplain the commence- 
ment which was immediately made ; — 
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New Dispciisaries. 



* The Kohal return is for the -whole year, the Hospital having been in csistenoe previous Co its recoS' 
nition by Government. 

t The Loodiana Dispensary had been working for some years under the Missionaries ; the return givea 
above is for the first three months after its adoption by Government. 
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‘1V6. There previously existed Dispensaries ai the following siniions, 
PtiitMics of Olii Di':- Simla, Umballn, Thanosur, Feroze])oor, Jul- 

lundliur, iroshcj'aipoor, Lahore, Umrilsur, ftfooltan, 
Pe=:hawur, Find Dadun Khan, Dehni Ismael Khan. The firrurcs given 
below will convey some idea of their success and operation. 

jRdnru of Old Dlspcnsaricsi for the year 1853. 
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Of these the Ferozepoor Dispensary is perhaps the best managed. Tlie 
Simla Dispensary excels it as regards numbers. The Umballa, Peshawur 
and Umritsur Dispensaries are in a creditable .state. The Lahore Dispen- 
sary enjoys great advantages, but there is some room for improvement 
there. 

477. The Government have been pleased to sanction a sum of 
Rupees 500 for the erection of a suitable building 
Dispensary buildings. Dispensaries. The local autho- 

rities have availed themselves of this permission at seven stations ; but 
at the other stations Native houses, usually the property of Government, 
have been adapted to the purposes of the charity. Such places also 
possess the advantage of being situated in the interior of cities, and being 
thus more easy of resort to the Native public. The new Dispensaries are 


f 
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1 ) 0111 " built on a, suitable plan, wliicb provides distinct compartments for 
men and omen, and also sepamtc wards in which the sick may be tended 
by their female relatives. The laboratories are properly constructed, 

4 / 8. It is believed that the Dispensaries are rapidly winning popula- 
1 ity fi om all (j^uai ters : they are already frequented not only by towns- 
people, but also by %dllagers from a distance. Numerous operations of a 
difficult and delicate nature are performed, and chloroform is used with 
great effect : vaccination forms a branch dejiartment to all the Dispen- 
saries : the vaccine is largely used -with much success. 

4/9. Medical aid seems specially valuable in the HiU districts. The 

Vnliic of mcdicnl aid Simla Dispensary is the largest in the whole terri- 
in the lIiU districts. Diu-uig the ei^idemics, which last year 

scom-ged the Peshawmr Yalley, the Dispensary proved of the utmost 
benefit. In the rude District of Kohat the mountaineers have learnt to 
resort to Eiuopean skill and humanity for relief for the maladies, to 
■which they are exposed from their variable climate. In the two last 
named districts the conduct of the medical Officers merits warm appro- 
bation. 

480. The ordinary cost of a Dispensary in the Punjab is about 
Cost of the Dispensa- Rupees per mensem, of which half constitutes 

the allmvance to the medical Officer and his native 
apothecary, and the remainder the pay of the attendants, menial servants 
of the institution. At this rate the annual current expenses of the 
nineteen new Dispensaries will not fall short of 20,000 Rupees per annum, 
exclusive of sums -which may be expended on the buildings. It has been 
already seen that the twelve old districts cost upwards of 19,000 Rupees 
Munificence of the P^r annum. The total cost then wiU be about 
charity. 40,000 Rupees per annum, or ^4,000. The 

average cost of medical relief being ten annas per head, it will follow that 
about 65,000 persons or more will receive benefit annually. The munifi- 
cence of this Government charity, conferring such tangible and wide- 
spread advantages, ■will doubtless be appreciated by our new subjects. 

481. It may not be inappropriate to conclude this section -with a 

brief account of the construction of edifices in 
Church building. bonor of Htivt, under whose Pro-frdence the Ad- 

ministration has prospered. During 1853 the Supreme Government were 
pleased to sanction an extensive grant for ecclesiastical piuposes, m 
vii-tue of Avhicb, and with the aid of private subscription, chinches 
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have been constructed, or are under construction, at the chief military and 
civil stations, as will he seen from the follo-vving table : — 

Churches at the Chief Military Stations. 


Stations. 

Govern- 

ment 

Grant. 

Private 

Subscrip- 

tion. 

Total. 

Total 
Church 
Accommo- 
dation for 
persons. 

^^Lahore^^* | Chapel, .. 

Peshawur, Churcli, 

Sealkote, ditto, 

Umballa, ditto, 

Rawul Pindee, ditto, 

1 

i| 

Rupees. 

59.000 

52,350 

47.000 

52.000 
11,500 


Total, 

1,70,850 


2,21,850 



Of these the Sealkote Church has been first completed, having been 
opened for Divine Service on Christmas-day, 1838. The work was aided 
by a liberal contribution of wood and Hme from Maharaja Golab Singh. 
The structure has much architectural pretension, and is well adapted to 
the Indian climate. For churches such as those above described, it has 
been ruled by the Hon'ble Court of Directors that the Government grant 
should be devoted to the substantial fabric, and private contribution to 
furniture and ornamentation. 

A smaller church has been finished at Umritsur, capable of holdmg 
150 persons, built partly by private subscription and partly by a Govern- 
ment grant of 3,086 Rupees. A similar church of larger dimensions is 
rmder construction at Murree, for which the Government grant amounts 
to Rupees 7,000. At AnarkuUee, near Lahore, an old and spacious Native 
mausoleum has been fitted up for the purposes of Divine worship. At 
Jullundhur a large church, with accommodation for 600 persons, has been 
built at a cost of Rupees 22,000, of which 12,000 Rupees were privately 
subscribed. At Hosheyarpoor an elegant little church of similar dimen- 

Smaiier churches in sions to that at UmritsuT has been constructed, 
the old and new territory. Loodiana there is a churcli which cost 

10,000 Rupees, built partly by Government grant and partly by private 
subscription. At the Hill Stations of Simla and Kussowlie there are 
churches, and a monumental chiuch at Ferozepoor, bruit chiefly by private 

C 2 
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Mil. -n'ptinn in cuj,un. nwr;i(inn of t)io;o v. Im foil in ilio But ties on ' (lie 
SnU.j. On (ho uholo, it ,nnv B- rnf.l Ihnt minj.lote clmrcl. accotmno- 
il.otiofi. iO marly all (ho largo inili(arv and civil slatioim' of (lie Punjali, 
lir... Im, n or {■. Ir-i,,- provid-d for (1i.. nnnd.f-r of (ho l<;ur<>|>can communh 
() v,ho uny }«» rxgvf. d (o atlnnl at Divhio Rorvico, 
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In S< < ti()n X. f>f flio hit*' Board's B»‘por(, ( ho gcnoml aspect of 
} o;r.nn , u..-.. {., fltmno' Was j^rosontod. The nature of the 

*■■■*• .’M'Vt ral it‘‘tnM^ which are grouped under the two 

iti.'dn loadini;- r-f iptoand Di‘-hitrjoniont‘?, was also doscrilK'd ; and the 
^ ription in ! d not now Im* ri'js'-at/'d. The knovai income and expen- 
dittno ».f tlio two liivt years afUT nnnexation. 78J.0-5() and lSoO-51, 
Ufio nt'o piven, 'I'ln* hnhini'o of tho'^e years exhihited a very large fiur- 
phn\ But it uas er.pl.'dned that, owing to extraordinnry miscellaneous 
pe.-ipt'i and to the unusnalh* idighl cost of cnide and nnfonned cstab- 
li‘’linwut ', the tinriTirial results were nnexpectedly favourable, and could 
lint j-npplv any sfandanl of measurement for the future, TJicy need 
not now Is' further adverted to. 

4Sd. But in the same .''CClion was ofiered an approximate estimate 
nuinur lonwsl l>v fun'nicos, as tlicy stood at thc time, and as 

iltv iia-irt!. are likely to ho for the future. Tin’s estimate, 

though in many respects nocos-arily imperfect, was yet much nearer to 
the reality than any detluclinns formed mcrclj- from the experience of 
the two first years could possibly bo, and the ascertained results of the 
two past years will in most respects justify the calculations then 
made. 

484. The present section will take tip the actual finances from the point 

Tlw present Kcc.ion to thc Board’s Beport left them, that is, from 

trentor finance for 1651- the commcucomeut of the official year 1851-52, and 
“11(1 16 ./. .j3. follow them to the close of the official year 1852- 

5.8, being thc third and fourth year after annexation of the Punjab Pro- 
per. These two years will be closely compared each -with the other, and 
their respective halance-slieets considered, but for the reasons above 
given they need not be compared with the two preceding years. 
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485. It -will be furtlier recollected that, while the Board’s Eeport 

„ p T. , treated the finance of the Puniab Proper as dis- 

The finance of both . . . 

old and new territory to tmct from that of the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States, 
be comprised. accordance with the general plan of this 

Eeport the finance of the entire Province will be treated together as a 
whole, though the figures for the new and old territory will be detailed. 

486. The first period, therefore, now to be treated of is the year 1851-52. 

Importance of the this time the finance of the Punjab Proper had 
year 1851-52. attained to its natural proportions. The monetary 

operations connected with the dismemberment of the Seikh Government 
had ceased ; the Frontier Force had been organized ; the civil estab- 
lishments had been formed ; the re-adjustment of the land-tax was com- 
menced ; the excise had become developed ; the pension roU had been 
formed, public works and other improvements had been set on foot; 
all deranging causes had been removed, and a firm basis established. 
The figures of this year, therefore, are well worthy of attention. 

487. For this year, then, the main items of receipt were as follows. 

Receipts of the yeax ^he land-tax stood at 152 lakhs, or upwards of a 

miUion-and-half pounds sterling. Of this total 100 
lakhs belonged to the new territory, and 52 to the old. This rent-roll 
of the State is on the whole satisfactory, inasmuch as the distress fre- 
quently described both in this and in the previous 
Eeport was beginning to be felt, and the consequent 
reductions of the revenue were commencing in aU quarters. The next 
principal head of receipts, namely. Excise and Stamps, amounted to twenty- 

one-and-a-quarter lakhs. This amount was less satis- 

Excise and Stamps. f , i , • 

■^actory. Although the salt revenue had smce annexa- 
tion flourished beyond expectation, yet the prosperity of the trade had 
induced some over-speculation, and occasioned a temporary plethora in 
the market. The bad harvests, also, which during this year prevailed in 
several locahties, while the agricultural classes at the same time were 

Salt revenue, tempera- Suffering fi:om the general low prices of produce, 
ry fluctuation. Some degree affected the salt trade. The result 

was that in the third year, namely, 1851-52, the merchants and dealers 
took a less quantity of salt than usual firom the mines. The next item is 

Tribute, amounting to upwards of five lakhs. A 
large portion of this is derived from the feudatories 
in the Ois-Sutlej States. It wilLprobably be decreased from lapses and 


Land-tax. 
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'.vhich v.ill, ,.n nu‘ Oll.f-r Imii.l, by .'Kblitiom to 

tb..).UHl r.-v.nu.- A p.rtiu,, b: nro (bTivc-d froni tlic/rmns.Sufloj 

I'., t cnrir.' r.T"i|.!.n rtpp.-nr next mi tbf Ibit; tluy mnount to four 
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lakh*., tbi% brnni-h of r^vr-nuc in conpcquonco of a large army 

.Mh.-fHinm./- inr.-,rn«. *» Ptiiijal). Tlic miscellaneous 

il'ins in (lif Boanls IV-port described ns follows: — 
All not iiK'lndfd in (be aliov'e rvitegories, sncli as judicial fines, 
b-<“- on ib>' 3>wvini' of writs, profveds from prison labor, from the sale of 
i'onli- /vitod property and o* pn-'v-nis/' agL'Togato the large sum of twenty- 
livo-atid a-quarior laklin, (bat i •, about donbl.*wbat may Ix) expected as the 
ordinary ineoju'.' under this ii*':ubng. ^Jlio gweat^'r half of this was deriv- 
t d ft\un th-' srsb' of conn>-rnlod pnqi-rty'. 'J’jio local funds, lastly, amount 
to four laklis ; thi s fignr.' is lunvover a little bvlow tbe projiermark. The 
toud rofoupts are m-arly i!l2 lakhs, or upwards of two millions Sterling, of 
whirb .‘■i\ty-tbn‘“-and-adi:df laklis W-long to the old tenatoiy, and upwards 
of MS laklis to (he Punjab IVop'-r. 

•IS''. Tin* di'-bur/eiu'-nts for ibo vear were ns follows : — ^A\niat is term- 

V 

< ■)irir^»'^ for IS.'. I -.'2. ^ “Geneird" expenditure stood at four lakhs 

and eleven thousands. Tlii.s comprised the salaries 
of the late Board and its Ollio'*, of the Civil Engineer and bis omi Office, 
and ab'O tbe pay of e.-rtain bnincli establishments in the Offices of Account 
at Agni. Tbediidicial and PoIiceK-iablislimontscost twenty-six lakhs, and 
juiltcinl mill li.'vcmio Hevenuc, fourtecn-and-a-half. Tlie establish- 

clifir,!''’. ments in both thc.so departments had ne:irly' reached 

their full growth. On the Excise Estahlishment were expended three-and- 

thrcc-quarter lakhs, which amount is not likely to be 
. ( tilomnit nil I ... urvf >. Yljp Settlement and Sun’ey involved an 

expenditure of five-and-a-balf-lakbs, that is, just the amount avhich the 
Board calculated that these operations avould cost annxmlly for some years 

to come. To the pensioners were paid nearly 
I III. ions. seventeen lakh.s, a large amount, wliich "will be di- 

minished in future years. For Public Buildings there were disbursed 

Rupees onc-and-a-lialf lalchs, xvhich amount was 
Public BiiildinsB. reasonable, considering tbe many chil Offices 

wbicb bad to be erected all over the country. On the Civil Engmeers 

great Works ten-and-a-half lakhs were spen , 
Civil Engineer’s Works, tliis money wiU no doubt fructify. On the 

Ferries were expended Rupees 4,663, from tbe General Treasuiy, cine y 
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bridges. But this item by no i 
ropre-sents the cost of tbc many Fcrrie.s o 
the Five Bivcm, wbicb arc usually supported by Llie proceeds of 
own tolls. The Tosbalchana Kslabli.shmonis (for tbc sale of coni 
ed property) cost Ilupccs 20,203-15-8. To tbc old Durbar Troops 

P-'dd tbrcc-and-a-quartcr labbs, almost tbc 

Old Dnrltnr TYoojt^. ’ 

(b.rimrsemcnt on this account. Tiic Post < 

EstablisbmcnlvS cost Ibroe-aud-a-quarler lakbs, a fair amount. The 

ccllancous expenditure involved four-and-a-<iuarter lakbs. From tbc 

funds wore oxpcmderl (wo-and-tbrcc-fpiarlcr lakbs wbicb is modcratCj 

sidering that tbc rcceijtt.s amounted to four lakb.s, tbc unexpended rc 

^ Ix^ing bold in deposit for future works of u1 

Mililnn- clmn.i'N ' 

J he totul iOllitary borce, (including the in-e^ 

levies not yet discliargcd) under tiic Board, willi other charges, costl 

five lakbs. I’lie Force being completely organized bad attained tbc 

standaul named by tbc Board. Facb .section of the Province is del 

with that portion of tin* troops (under tbc Chief Commissioner) acti 

serving within it. Tbc total expenditure then amounted to l l-LJ la 

20] lakbs belonged to tbc Ci.s and Trans-Sutlej States, and tc 

Punjab Proper. 

•iSy. 7'be total .suqdus was .‘^evenly laklis and upward.s', nearly tl 
quarter miiliou Sterling, of which, llm-ty-four li 
of more ili.'tn .•■ovciitv portiuucd lo tbo old tciTitor}^ and tlurty-six JaJcl 

surplus wbicb the Punjab Province has yieldec 
the Empire, w’ill prove .satisfactory to tbc Government. The resul 
specially favorable to the nc^vly annexed territory : a surplus of thirty 
laklrs, or i?3G0,000 Sterling, is solid gain, and even cxckodwuf extrao 
nary receijits of fifteen lakhs, while inchidinff all extraordinaiy disbu 
inents, there remains a surplus of more than twenty-one lakhs, aln 
exactly the sum predicted by the late Board. 

490. In the year 1852-53 the receipts were as follows : The land- 
exhibited a sbgbt falling oflP, being nearly nine 

Receipts of 1852-53. of 100 lakbs, for the old tenitoi 

„ and fifty-^De lakhs, instead of fifty-two lakb.s, 
slight falling ^ £}jq new ; the whole being 149| lakhs against 152 

tte previous year. The out-turn, however, is more safetory than co. 

- -nted bv the settlement then 


t,- 
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resumptions, wliich will, on the other hand, compensate by additions to 
the land revenue. A portion is also derived from the Trans-Sutlej States. 
The Post Office receipts appear next on the list; they amount to four 
lakhs, this branch of revenue flounshing' in consecjuence of a large army 

Miscellaneous income. Cantoned in the Punjab. The misceUaneous 

items m the Board’s Keport described as follows: — 
‘‘All sums not included in the above categories, such as judicial- fines, 
fees on the serving of wits, proceeds from prison labor, from the sale of 
confiscated property and of presents,” aggi’egate the large sum of twenty- 
five-and-a-quarter lakhs, that is, about double what may be expected as the 
ordinary income under this heading. The greater half of this was deriv- 
ed from the sale of confiscated property. The local funds, lastly, amount 
to four lakhs ; this figure is however a little below the proper mark. The 
total receipts are nearly 212 lakhs, or upwards of two millions Sterling, of 
which sixty-thi'ee-and-arhalflakhsbelongto the old territory, and upwards 
of 148 lakhs to the Punjab Proper. 

. 488. The disbursements for the year were as follows : — ^What is term- 
Charges for 1851 - 52 . ed the “General” expenditure stood at four lakhs 
General. and eleven thousands. This comprised the salaries 

of the late Board and its Office, of the Cml Engineer and his own Office, 
and also the pay of certain branch establishments in the Offices of Account 
at Agra. The J udicial and Police Establishments cost twenty-six lakhs, and 
Judicial and Uevenue Kevenue, fouiteeu-and-a-half. The establish- 

cliarges. ments in both these departments had nearly reached 

their frill growth. On the Excise Establishment were expended three-and- 

tliree-quarter lakhs, which amount is not likely to be 
Settlement and Sun ey. Thg Settlement and Suirvey involved an 

expenditure of five-and-a-haJf-lakhs, that is, just the amount which the 
Board calculated that these operations would costannually for some years 

to come. To the jiensioners were paid nearly 
Pensions. seventeen lakhs, a large amount, which will he di 

minished in future years. For Public Buildings there were ^hursed 

Rupees one-and-a -half lakhs, which amount was 
Public Buildings. ..gasonable, considering the many civil Offices 

■which had to be erected aU over the conntiy. On the CM Engineers 

great Works ten-and-a-liajf lakhs were spenl, 
CMlEnglncBr’s Works, tjjis money will no douht fiarotify. On tie 

Ferries wem expended Bnpees 4,663. from the Geneitd Treasuiy, clue y 




progi-ess be considered. Burdens, amounting to several lakbs, had been 
removed from the shoulders of the agriculturists, and yet the loss to the 
State had been disproportionately slight, owing chiefly to the laiisino- of 
jageer estates. But this trifling deficit in the Land-tax is more 4an 
made up for by an increase in the other main branch of revenue, namely, 
E.Kcisc and stamps show the Excise and Stamps. The aggregate of these 

an increase. . • , . n i i , oo to 

taxes IS twenty-five lakhs agamst twenty-one-and- 

quarter lakhs of the previous year, being an increase of three-and-three- 
quarter lakhs. The detail of this total is as follows t salt, seventeen-and- 
half lakhs ; drugs and spirits, five-and-a-quarter lakhs ; stamps, two-and- 
quarter lakhs. The salt has fully redeemed the partial failure of the pre- 
vious year ; indeed, the progressive increase of this tax is one of the most 
gratifying featm’es in Punjab finance. It was originally estimated to 

Progressive increase of twelve lakhs, but it subsequently yielded 

the salt revenue. fifteen, and then sixteeen lakhs ; for the year under 

report it produced seventeen-and-a-half lakhs, since then nineteen-and-a- 
balf lakhs, and ultimately twenty laklis may be regularly anticipated from 
it. And to show that the increase in the year 1852-53 is not a temporary 
rise, fluctuating in consequence of the previous fall, it may be observed 
that for the year just expired, 1853-54, (although the accounts have not 
been made up,) there is known to have been no falling off; indeed there 
may have been a further increase. For this year, then, the sum total of 
the two chief heads of revenue taken together, namely, Land-tax and 
Excise, remained steady. In the tribute there are four-and-a-halflaldisto 
set down against five lakhs of the preceding year. This faUing off is 

wholly attributable to the Cis-Sutlej States, whence 
- it has been ah'eady explained that this tax is 
uly derived. It has also been intimated that such deficiency, arising 
as it does firom lapses and resumptions, benefits the State in another way 

by adding to the rent-roU. In the Post Office 
Post Office revenue. department there are three-and-a-half lakhs to be 

set down against four lakhs of the preceding year. It is not easy to ac- 
count for this deficit of half a lakh, especially as it wiU be seen presently 
that the expenditme of this department has increased slightly. The flue 
tuationsin the Post Office revenue in the Punjab depend almost entirely 
on the number of troops stationed* in the Province. There was no 
such diminution of the forces during 1852-53 as could appear o 
have occasioned this decrease, which must perhaps he pronounced 
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On the piiljlic buildings was expended n gT>\ator n?nonn( {hau in te-- 
previous year, namely, four-aiuldbree-quaner ]nkb=^, wbich uillK. fn!;v 
accounted for by the progress reported in Section VI. 

Tlic disbursements for the great Works in the Civil Enrnn‘^ r'< 1>- pori- 

CivilEnpn,cAlV.tb. fifl-l.-nr. !-;.-!.--'? 

lakhs; but it will }>3 remem}»*‘r><l that p:.gr> '. 

was l^emg made about this time with the Grand lioad-’ and Cbnabv Tn 
the Ferries nothing was contri!)uted from the Trea^^ury durim: ‘hi-: y- ar, 
Tlie small sum of 17,000 Rupees onl}* was paid on accoutit of tli-- 
of confiscated property. Some 30,000 Rujv.v.-; were brought or? rli>’ 
on account of the old ^Durbar troops. The Po-.t Odio^ ovfh ndif!in< 
amounted to 3,20,000 Rupce.s, being 10,000 Rujk’cs in (‘.xce s of fh.' pr<'- 
ceding year, while the income had dccrea.sed. ‘Thc'e r«\--uU,-4 d'-nh'* 

M!<=ccllnnco«s expen- cx]dained hv the Dir.'ctm (huuTal nf that 

(liturcof is-Vi-ss. JOopartment. ThoiMi'-/'olIanron.s cxjv nditnrr 

very considcrahlo, being eight lakhs in.'^te.-id of four-.and-a-^|tf.art''rl ikh’' '»f 
the fonner year. Its details may he dc-'CrllK-'d .ns folluw.s : — Iv.rl- •* \.?l ■ d 
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expenses ; all petty establishments which do not fall under the prescrib- 
ed headings of account, (namely Judicial, Revenue and General); 
contingencies of such establishments; refunds of every description; 
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compensation for land taken up for puMic purposes; profit and loss of 
all departments; extraordmary general expenses of aU kinds. From 
the local funds was expended nearly the same amount as before, namely, 
two-and-three-quarter lakhs. The Military expenditure is forty-six-and-a- 
quarter lakhs, hemgajakh-and-a-quarter more than in the preceding year. 
There is, however, on the one hand a decrease attributable to a diminished 
expenditure on equipments and fittings out, and to the disbanding of 

MHitary charges. departure of the 

Srd and 4th Seikh Local Infantry for Burmah; 

hut on the other hand the Accountant's books, from wliich the 
charges for the Police J^ttalions are taken, show an increase against 
that branch of expenditure. The total expenditure amounts to 145| 
lakhs, being four-and-a-quarter lakhs in excess of the expenditure 
of 1851-52. Of this 1194 lakhs pertained to the new territory, and 
twenty-six and a quarter to the old. 

492. For the Cis and Trans-Sutlej States, then, against an income of 
Surplus of 1852-53 sixty-two lakhs is set an expenditure of twenty-six- 

upwards of fifty-three and-a-quarter, leaving a surplus of thirty-five-and- 
lakhs of Rupees. , ^ 

three-quarter lakhs, lor the Punjab Proper, 

against an income of 187 lakhs is set an expenditure of 1194 lakhs, 

leaving a surplus of seventeen-and-a-half lakhs. The total income for ■ 

the whole territory was 199 lakhs, the total expenditure 145f lakhs, and 

the total surplus 53 j lakhs. 

493. It is hoped that this surplus, and especially that portion of it 
which relates to the Punjab Proper, may be deemed satisfactory by the 

Surplus of Punjab Supreme Government. It has already been ob- 
Proper. served that the Punjab Proper surplus for the year 

1851-52 was swelled by extraordinary receipts; otherwise it would have 
coincided with the amount predicted by the Board in paragraph 410 of 
their Report, mz., twenty -two lakhs. For the next year, that is, 1852-53, 
it is seen that the surplus of twenty lakhs approaches that figure. It 
is believed that the general correctness of the estimate then framed may 
justify some degree of confidence as to the financial futm-e of the Punjab. 
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Section SI'. 


OOWOLUSION. 

The various subjects originally proposed for discussion in the 
Conclusion of this Present Eeport have now been disposed of, perhaps 
imperfectly. It is feared that the events and 
ch'cumstances herein naivated may appear less stirring and less fraught 
witli interest than those presented in the late Board's Keport. In that 
Report the immediate effects of a great revolution, the transition state of 
a Pro^dhce and of a people, the first efforts of a strong Government to 
stamp the impress of its system on the rough smface of society, and to 
mould the broad featmns of new institutions — all furnislied material for 

, vmd description. The first account was one of 

Diflcrcncc l)Gtwccu first 

and second Punjab Kc- design, promise, and commencement ; the second 

is one of performance, of gradual progress, of deve- 
loping result, of partial completion. Each succeeding Report therefore 
must be characterised by severer detail, by minuter statistics, by closer 
analysis. And if this mode of treatment, which the advancing settlement 
of the Province cannot but necessitate, shall seem to detract somewhat 
from the spirit and interest of the composition, the Chief Commissioner 
must crave the indulgence of the Government. 

495. It is with mingled feelings of anxiety and confidence that the 
CMef Commissioner offers this account of the Administration, as it has 
fared for some time under the Board, and more recently under his single 
supervision. . The manner in which the Punjab service have, as a body, 
conducted affairs will be described at the close of this section. But the 
Chief Commissioner is deeply sensible of other obligations for which 
he feels greater difficulty in rendering a projrer tribute. Decorum might 
perhaps forbid that this Report should explain in how great a degree the 
success Avhich may have been attained is attributable to the directing 
impidse, the fostering care, the liberal consideration, which the head of 
the Government has been pleased invariably to bestow on the adminis- 
tration of this Province, on the growth of its resources, on the social 
.welfare of its inhabitants. It is confidently hoped that the Most ISToble 
the Governor General in Council will behold in the improvements wMeh 
are being achieved, in the actual results which each year is producing, 
the fittest monuments of his oum succes.s. Still the Chief Commissioner 
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trusts, that the grateful acknowledgments wliicli he feels bound to ofier 
may be accepted by his Lordship for support and guidance, which Imve 
been uniformly extended to the late Board collectively, and to himself 
smee the sole charge has been committed to him, and u-itlmut wlucli ho 
could not satisfactorily have performed the many and arduous duties 
which devolve on him. The same Authority which has watched and 
supervised the Administration in all its bearings can now judge, wliotiicr 
the results recorded in this Report have answered the expectations of the 
Government, and whether the march of affairs is worthy of the Britisii 
name. 


496. During the period of the Board’s Report the country^ miglit still. 
Social aspect of the though changes were ever}'Av]iero being wrought, 

be recognized as the Punjab of the Seikh D^uiasly. 
The settlement of the country is by the present date assuming its solid 
and permanent proportions ; the transition is well nigh complete, and the 
country is becoming the Punjab of the British power. Tlic feudal nobility 
of Runjeet Singh, the pillars of his State, are tending towards inevitable 
decay. Tlieir gaudy retinues have disappeared; their city re.sidoncc.s arc 
less gay -with equipages and visitors ; their country seats and villas arc 

Decay of the Seikh comparatively neglected. But the British Go* 
aristocracy. vemment has done all it consistently could to 

mitigate their reverses, and render their decadence gradual. They 
receive handsome pensions, or they retain for their lives a moiety 
of their landed grants. When any of them have been jutlgcd to 


possess hereditary claims, a fair share of their landed fiefs has been 
guaranteed to them and their posterity hi perpetuity. They an^ 
treated with considerate respect by the servants of the Govenimeiit ; 
they swell public processions, and attend at ceremonial durbars. I'lu' 
sons of tins nobility and of the gentry generally arc .‘-coking Govennnont 
employ, and acquiring a liberal educjition. Tlicir retainers similarly 
enjoy the bounty of the Govommeut The numerous (kpwulant.s of 
the late regime arc also provided for. Not only arc the royal widow,* 
and their attendants being cared for, but also the office-bcanTH ol 

the Court, the cbamberlnins, the mac.’-k'.ar.T'. 


the soothsayers, the physicians, the s irons lh-‘ 
Court and nobility. mu-ricians, the men-iu'Wnifiiig, are nl! born»' ‘ -i 

. ^ . f 1 . 1 '.. h 


<‘.tU 


the pension rolls or the British State. All th,w cW,' natoroily 

into ohsctirit,-, tind though everything like Fplemloiir has tl 
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lin.'? not. l)eon Kucccodod by povcrl-y ; niul llic multitude, whicli surrounded 
nnd supported the throne of Il\nijcet Singh and his successors, exist in 
substantial comfort, 

497. The priestly classes liavc also every reason to bless their now 
masters. The Seikh holy places have been rc.spcctcd. The shrines at 
Dora Nanuck, Umritsur, Turun Tarun, Anandpoor, retain a large portion 
of the endowments which a Seikh Government liad lari.shcd on them, 
liibemlity has indeed In^cn extended to all religious diameters, even to 
inondiKuit friars and village ascetics. Tlic.se ])Coplc have been allowed 
by the thous;md.s to redain their ])etty landed grants on a life tenure. 

Tin' pric.'tiy c.va-' mnl There is hardly a village mosque or a nistic tem- 
ilio tx'ligious rla,sws. yj. shaded tomb, of which the .sercncc is not 

supported by a few fields of rent-free cultivation. These clas-se-s, though 
they will not bt'coine extinct, will j'ct groatl}* fall Irolow their present 
numbers when the cxi.sting generation .shall have pa.s.scd away. In the 
mean time they arc kejit contented, and their indirect influence on the 

ma.s.s of the pojnilation is enlisted on the side of 

Tho mitiiarj cin,'!. Govcnuucnt. The early absoiqrtion of the 

famous Seikh soldiery into the body of society will be a theme for future 
hislorianK, 'J’iic fiercer sjiirits have taken employment under their con- 
querors, and are serving on the Indus in the far West, and on the Inw 
waddy in the far En.st. But the majority have returned to agriculture in 
their Native Manjha .and Malwa, .and anticip.atc the opening of the new 
c.anal. The staunch foot soldier has become the steady cultivator, and 
the brave ofiicer is now the sturdy village elder. 

498. Tlie Seikh faith and ecclesiastical polity is rapidly going where 
the Seikh political .ascendancy has already gone. Of the two elements in 
the old KhaLsa, namely, the followers of Nanuck, the first prophet, and 
the followers of Gooroo Govind, the second gi'eat religious leader, the 
former will hold their ground and the l.atter will lose it. The Seikhs 

Pariini dccii.io of tiio 0^ Nanuclc, a comparatively small body of peace- 
Seikh faitli. ful habits and old family, Avill perhaps cling to the 

faith of their fathers ; but the Seikhs of Govind, who are of more recent 
origin, wiio are more specially styled the SingJis or “Lions," and who em- 
braced the faith as being the religion of warfare and conquest, no longer re-, 
gard the Khalsa, now that the 'prestige has departed from it. These men 
joined in thousands, and they now desert in equal numbers. They rejoin 
the ranks of Hiudooism Avhence they originally came, and they bring up 
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{ Im'!i .-lui-ir.-n n - 1 1 m.l.u.., Tli.< lajjl; nf. ITjnnt.^^nr is les.;; Uironrred 

tnrM. {..rm.ady. mnl i]u> ti\U-iuhnrt> M (lu- aimual r^sfivul.s- is diminislihirr 
> > -al { I,.* itiiliatory r.^r.-inimy It.r aduU jt-Tsr.ns is wnv nur-ly performed, 
•ni''. Am-n- !},.• a-nV.ilfurisf ;, influ-nr.,. of (l,e Ciiov/drcos is on 

of local cluofs or 

' y " 'y' *"* '■ prinoljKil rr.-id*'nt gontry, avIio, under the Seikh rc- 

nid. d ip odf diru: th- ivvoniu*, and onjoycfl many prinlcgcs and 
imniunitir V .Mmij' of tln-ir privileges aro main- 
taJin'd If} Hjoni, hill, as Ihvir sorvicesraro no longer 

• t ^ 

!'• ?h* ir p tv. t-r is on tlio watio. Tjie undim power of the head-men 

. . oh i ov. r tlio village communities has hcon cur- 

4f.'* i . • fij ’'ii ^ ^ * 

tnil'fU hut \\\i\r h‘C,nfirnnto j)OKi{ion, ns represen- 
ih,* hri-ila rho k], levs h.-.-n .'■trcngt honed and defined. The 
tU' inti- r. <>» tio- o jjjn .; iv»-ftd iMpare.-narios are in every respeefc 
fi'Oiridiiicf und- r Urit!-.!! Rulo, Their (enures have hcon adjudicated, 
tfo ir li'fai-i r< >»r.l> .j, 'I'jnr change fr.uu ilio appraisement of the stand- 
^ ing crop'., or division of the ganiered grain, to a 

regular money taxation has protected these pea- 
j.uit pr.»{(rietor-. from th-- interfen neo of Government officials, from tho 
frauds Iff (h'dr more intriguing hrethreu, and 1ms given a real value to 
lande<l property previouslv unknown, while the hnr>hcr consequences of 
txi-^h payments have been averted J)y rotiuced taxation. The class next below 

them, namely, (ho cultivators, are dermng equal 
ift c.i henefit ; never were their riglits and the return for 

(heir lalwr so secure as now. 'J’he non-agriciiltuml residents of villages 
are also living in inerea^jed comfort. Tliey arc no longer liable to t^Tanny 
and exaction on the part of their landlords. Tho ccsscs and manorial 
tines which tluw may have to jiay aro better regulated. Tiie important 

class of village bankers are not likely to suffer 
Tlio vjiKnp.' i-nnkors. materially uudcr any regime; they are certainly 

well to do under Brit ish Rule, TJiey liavc enhanced facilities for recover- 


ing tlieir loatis from the laud-holders ; in this respect they enjoy every 
possible advantage. On tl)o other hand, the proprietary bodies are be- 
coming less and less dependent on them, as frugality, pmdence and good 
management increase under the influence of the money-pajnnent system. 
oOa The working clas.ses and day laborers and artizans, owing to tlie • 
jwogress of cantonments and gigantic public works, 
The vorhins classes. ai'C prospering beyond all precedent. The mass of 
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tlio poorer population in cities, the arlizans and mcclianics, are better off 
than they ever wore. The ini.sccllancou.s cla.sses, such as servants, camp- 
followcr.^, strangers, emigi-anis from Hincloostan, are all greatly beneiitting 
by the extraordinary cheapness of iwovisions. Among the commercial 
clas.scs certain sections may be losers, but the great majority are largely 
„ , sharing in the general prosperity. In some places 

the oniamental manufactures, that adorned the 
Coiirt and Camp of Runjeet Singh and of his provincial governors, are out 
of fa.shion, and .such branches of trade mu.st suffer. In other places, the 
retail dealers must jneld to the greater capital and enterprise of the whole- 
sale traders. But the trading class who caiT}' on the traffic between 
India and Central Asia ; wlio conduct a commerce through the routes of 

, Peshawur and Debra Ismael TGfian, in value at least 

Tnidow. r. I- 

half-a-milhon Sterling per annum; who bring the 
furs and wool, the raw silk, the fruits, gi-occrie.s, drugs, the leather, the 
chintzes, the horses from the far West, and send in return the British 
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piece-goods, the European hardware, the Indian fabric, and the sugar of 
the Punjab ; and the men who bring the wool and the iron from the Hima- 
layan region.s, and the .shawls and blankets from Cashmere ; and the 
parties engaged in the incrca.sing c.xport and import trade through Kur- 

rachce in wool, indigo, saltpetre and European stores ; 
Mercantile firms. ,, , , ' . , ^ , 

all these people are tlirmng even beyond expecta- 
tion. The great banking firms that have connexions ramifying all over 
India, and have even correspondents in Europe, are rising still liigher, 
and will soon realize the description of merchant princes. According to 
the partial fluctuation of wealth among the mercantile classes, so is the 
rise and decline of cities. Some, such as Wuzeerabad, JuUundhur, Loodi- 
ana, Buttala, and even Lahore to some extent, are falling off. Others 

again maintain their status, or else are rapidly 
Else and fall of cities. . . _ 

growng m prospenty, such as Umntsur, Peshawur, 

Ferozepoor, Mooltan. Others again are rising up from villages to large 

towns, such as Sealkote, Jlielum, Eaivul Pindee. 

501. In short then, while the remnants of a by-gone aristocracy are 

passing from the scene, not with precipitate ruin, but in a gradual and 

mitigated decline; on the other hand, the hardy yeoman, thestrong- 


Goneral prosperity of 
tlie agricultural and 
commercial classes. 


handed peasant, the thrifty trader, the enterprising 
capitalist, are rising up in robust prosperity to 
be the durable and reliable bulwarks of the power 
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The local chiefs. 


The Iicad-moii, 


Tlio village yeomen. 


tlicir children ns Hindoo.^. Tlio .sacred tank at Umritsur is less thron^red 

lan formerly, and the attendance at the annual festivals is diminishina 

3 earl 3 s The ini tiatory ceremony for adult jiersons is now rarely performed 

49.9. Among the agricultm-isfs, the influence of the Chowdrees is on 

nourishing Ktaio of fho decline. They are a species of local chiefs or 
ngnculturnl elapses. i , 

_ piincipal resident gentry, who, under the Seikh re- 

<71 wc, aided ip collecting the revenue, and enjoj^ed many privileges and 

immunities. Many of their privileges are main- 
tained to them, but, as their services are no longer 
required, their power is on the wane. The undue power of the head-men 

also over the village communities has been cm- 
tailed, but their legitimate position, as represen- 
tatives of the brotherliood, has been strengthened and defined. The 
members of these most useful coparcenaries are in every respect 
flouri.S’hing under British Rule. Tlieir tenm'es have been adjudicated, 
their riglits recorded. The change from the apjiraisement of the stand- 
ing crops, or di\dsion of the garnered grain, to a 
regular money taxation has protected these pea- 
sant proprietors from the interference of Government officials, fi-om the 
frauds of their more intriguing brethren, and has given a real value to 
landed property previously* unknown, while the harsher consequences of 
casli pa 3 mients liave been aveited by reduced taxation. The class next below 

them, namelyq the cultivators, are deriving equal 
benefit ; never were theh rights and the return for 
theu’ labor so secure as now. The non-agricultural residents of villages 
are also living in increased comfort. They are no longer liable to t 3 uanny 
and exaction on the part of their landlords. The cesses and manorial 
dues which they may have to pay are better regulated. Tlie important 

class of village bankers are not likely to suffer 
The village bankers, materially under my regime; they are certainly 

well to do under British Rule. They have enhanced facilities for recover- 
ing then' loans from the land-holders ; in this respect they enjoy every 
possible advantage. On the other hand, the proprietary bodies are be- 
coming less and less dependent on them, as frugality, prudence and good 
management increase under the influence of the money-payment system. 

500. The working classes and day laborers and artizans, owing to the - 
progress of cantonments and gigantic public works, 
are prospering beyond all precedent. The mass of 


The cultivators. 


The working classes. 
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Revenue Surveyors, 

Of Urn npvpnup Sur- Major R Shortrede ; Captain' T. C. Blagrave j 

Lieutenant. G. Thompson. 


Assistant Revenue Siirveijors. 


Lieutenant G. M. Battyc ; Liexitcnani H, D. Baitye ; Lieutenant J. 
JIcDonald ; Lieutenant H. C. Johnstone ; Captain Sir E. Campbell ; J. 
IvaTOnagh, Esquire. 


Of the Excise Ofikers. 


Customs and Excise Officers. 

H. Wright, Esq. ; W. W. Wright, Esq. 


Extra Assistants. 

J. Tajdor, Esq. ; B. W. Thomas, Esq. ; T. C. Va\ighan, Esq. ; J. Chris- 

Of the E.xtra Assis- Esq.; J. H. Penn, Esq.; W. Blyth, Esq.; K 
Berkeley, Esq. ; G. D. Westropp, Esq. ; C. R Crom- 
melin, Esq., S. J. Stroyan, Esq. ; G. Thompson, Esq. ; Moulvee Budrool 
Islam ; I^Ia.'^hoo Alice ; Salamut Rac ; Moulvee Abdool Huq ; Joala Nath; 
Shazada Jumboor ; Hadec Hoossein ; ]\Iithun Lall ; Sirdar Jodh Singh ; 
S 3 md Ahmud Alice; Joala Pershaud ; Syud Kaim Alice; Madlio 
Pershaud ; Kedar Nath ; Mahomed Sooltan ; Motee Lall ; Gopal Sahai ; 
Agha Kxdababid ; Sham Lall. 

505. With the above record of the names of the most meritorious 
Officers, this Report, the second which has been 
furnished, of the Punjab Administration for the 
past two years may appropriately conclude. 

JOHN LAWRENCE, 

Chief Commissioner for the Punjab. 


Conclusion. 
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official connexion as Financial Commissioner ; and also the administra- 
tive services of Mr. E. Tliomton, Mr. 0. Kaikes, Mr. G. 0. Barnes, Major 
H. B. Edwardes. 

In the other grades, the services of the following Officers are cordially 
acknowledged ; — 

Deputy CommissioTiers. 

Major G. W. Hamilton ; Major F. C. Marsden ; Major S. A. Abbott; 
Of the Deputy Com- Major J. Abbott ; Major P, Goldney ; Major J. 

missioners. Nicholson ; Captain C. E. Browne ; J. D. Ingh's, 

Esq. ; Captain J. E. Becher ; E. C. Bayley, Esq. ; Captain 0. Farrington ; 
J. E. L. Brandreth, Esq. ; Lord W. Hay ; C. B. Saunders; Esq. ; B. Sapte, 
Esq. ; L. Bowling, Esq. ; Major J. Clarke ; H. Brereton, Esq. ; J. Wedder- 
burn, Esq. ; Captain W. H. Larkins ; H. E. Madocks, Esq. ; C. B. Denison, 
Esq. ; D. Simson, Esq. ; H. Monckton, Esq. ; Captain J. Coke. 

Settlement Officers. 

Of the Settlement Offi- R- H. Davies, Esq. ; P. S. MelviU, Esq. ; E, 
cere. Temple, Esq. ; J. H. Morris, Esq. ; E. A. Prinsep, 

Esq. 

Assistant Settlement Officers. 

J. Vans Agnew, Esq. ; E. E. Egerton, Esq. 

Assistant Commissioners. 

Lieutenant Pollock ; H.B. Henderson, Esq. ; F. Thompson, Esq. ; E. P. 

Ofthe Assistant Com- Jenkins, Esq. ; E. SiiAson, Esq. ; W. A Forbes, 
missioners. Esq. . Captain Cripps ; Captain Bristow ; J. H. Prin- 

sep, Esq. ; G. Ouseley, Esq. ; F. H. Cooper, Esq. ; J. S. Campbell, Esq. ; 
J. Nasmyth, Esq. ; T. D. Forsyth, Esq.; A. Brandreth, Esq.; W. G. 
Capper, Esq. ; Lieutenant J. E. Fraser ; Lieutenant E. Young ; Lieutenant 
A. L. Bush; Lieutenant J. E. Cracroft; Lieutenant G. G. Pearse; Lieute- 
nant B. T. Eeid, Lieutenant W. McNeile ; Lieutenant H. J. Hawes ; Lieu- 
tenant H. Mackenzie. 

Oaptams of Police. 

Captain J. W. Younghusband ; Captain E. 0. 
Police. Lai^uence ; Captain B. M. Lovcday ; Lieuteiis 

H. M. Miller. 
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Revenue Surveyors. 

Of tho iicvmuo Snr- Major E. Shortrcde ; Captain' T. C, Blagrave ; 

Lieutenant G. Thompson. 


Assistant Revenue Surveyors. 

Lieutenant G. lil. Batt.yc ; Lieutenant H. D. Batt 3 'o ; Lieutenant J. 
McDonald ; Lieutenant H. C. Johnstone; Captain Sir E. Cainjibell ; J. 
Kavanagh, Esquira 

Customs and Excise Officers. 


Of ihc Excise Oniccrs. 


IL Wright, Esq.; W. W. Wright, Esq. 


Extra Assistants. 

J. Taylor, Esq. ; R. W. Thomas, Esq. ; T. C. Vaughan, Esq. ; J. Chris- 

Of the Extra Assis- Esq.; J. H. Penn, Esq.; W. Blyth, Esq.; R.. 
‘ants. Berkeley, Esq. ; G. D. Westropp, Esq. ; C. R. Crom- 

raeliu. Esq., S. J. Slroyan, Esq. ; G. Thompson, Esq. ; Jloulvee Budrool 
Islam ; JIashoo Alice ; Salamut Rae ; Moulvcc Abdool Huq ; Joala Nath; 
Shazada Jumboor ; Hadec Hoosscin ; Mithun Lall ; Sirdar Jodh Singh ; 
Sjmd Ahmud Alice ; Joala Pershaud ; Syud Kaim Allec ; Madho 
Pershaud ; Kcdar Nath ; Mahomed Sooltan ; Motec Lall ; Gopal Sahai ; 
Agha Kulababid ; Sham Lall. 

505. With the above record of the names of the most meritoidous 
Officers, this Report, the second which has been 
Conclusion. furnished, of the Punjab Administration for the 

past two 3 "ears may appropriately conclude. 

JOHN LAWRENCE, 

Chief Commissioner for ihc Punjab. 
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official connexion as Financial Commissioner ; and also the administra- 
tive services of Mr. E. Thornton, Mr. O. Kaikes, Mr. G. C. Barney, Major 
H, B. Edwardes. 

In the other grades, the services of the following Officers are cordially 
acknowledged : — 

Le-puty Commissioners. 

Major G. W. Hamilton ; Major F. C. Marsden ; Major S. A. Abbott ; 

Of tho Deputy Com- Major J. Abbott ; Major P. Goldney ; Major J. 
missioners. Nicholson ; Captain C. R Browne ; J. D. Inghs, 

Esq. ; Captain J. R Becher ; E. C. Bayley, Esq. ; Captain 0. Farrington ; 
J. E. L. Brandreth, Esq. ; Lord W. Hay ; C. B. Saunders, Esq. ; B. Sapte, 
Esq. ; L. Bowring, Esq. ; Major J. Clarke ; H. Brereton, Esq. ; J. Wedder- 
burn, Esq. ; Captain W. H. Larkins ; H. R. Madocks, Esq. ; C. B, Denison, 
Esq . ; D. Simson, Esq. ; H. Monckton, Esq. ; Captain J. Coke. 

Settlement Officers. 

Of the Settlement Offi- H. Davies, Esq. ; P. S. Melvill, Esq. ; B. 

cers- Temple, Esq. ; J. H. Morris, Esq. ; E. A Prinsep, 

Esq. 

Assistant Settlement Officers. 

J. Vans Agnew, Esq. ; R. E. Egerton, Esq. 

Assistant Commissioners. 

Lieutenant Pollock; H.B. Henderson, Esq. ; F. Thompson, Esq.; R P. 

Ofthe Assistant Com- Jenkins, Esq. ; R SinTson, Esq. ; W. A Forbes, 
missioners. Esq. ; Captain Cripps ; Captain Bristow ; J. H. Prin- 

sep, Esq. ; G. Ouseley, Esq. ; F. H. Cooper, Esq. ; J. S. Campbell, Esq. ; 
J. Nasmyth, Esq. ; T. D. Forsyth, Esq.; A Brandreth, Esq.; W. C. 
Capper, Esq. ; Lieutenant J. E. Fraser ; Lieutenant R. Young ; Lieutenant 
A L. Bush; Lieutenant J. E, Cracroft; Lieutenant G. G. Pearse ; Lieute- 
nant B. T. Reid, Lieutenant W. McNeile ; Lieutenant H. J. Hawes ; Lieu- 
tenant H. Mackenzie. 

Gaptaims of Police, 

or the Captains .r Captain J. W. Yottngliustond ; « 

Police. La^vrcnco ; Captain B, M. Loveday ; Lieutci < 

H. M. Miller. 
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Revenue Sv,ri!cyors. 

Of tiiii Kcvomip Sur- Major K Shortrede ; Cnpiaiii'T. C, Blngravo ; 

Lieutenant. G. Thompson, 


Assistant Revenue Surveyors, 

Lieutenant. G. M. Battyc ; Lieutenant H. D, Battye ; Lieutenant ,T. 
McDonald ; Lieutenant. II. C. Jolinstonc ; Captain Sir E. Cain])bell ; J. 
Kavauagh, Esquire, 


Of tlic Excise Oniccrf. 


Customs and Excise Officers. 

IT. Wright., Esq. ; W. W. Wright, ICsq, 


Extra Assistants. 

J. Taylor, Esq. ; B. W. Tlionias, Esq. ; T. C. Vaughan, Esq. ; J, Cliris- 

Of the Extra Arsis- Lsq.; J. H. Penn, Esq.; W. Blyth, Esq.; B.. 

Berkeley, Esq. ; G. D, Westropp, Esq. ; C. B. Croin- 
inclin, Esq., S. J. Slroyan, Esq. ; G. Thomp.son, Esq. ; Moulvec Budrool 
Islam ; Ma.'^hoo Alice ; Salamut. Bac ; Moidvee Abdool Iluq ; .Jo.ila Nath ; 
Shazada Jumboor ; Iladee IIoo.s.scin ; Mithtin L;dl ; Sirdar Jodh Singh ; 
S}aid Ahniud Alice ; Joala Pershaud ; Syud Kaim Alice ; Madho 
Pershaud ; Kedar Nath ; Mahomed Sooltan ; Motcc Lall ; Oopal Sabai ; 
Aglia Kulababid ; Sham Lall. 

505. With the above record of the namc.s of the mo.st monloriouH 
Officers, this Keport., the .second tvhicli has been 
Co..cliiF!on. fumishc-d, of the Punjab AdminLstration for the 

past t'>vo year? may appropriatel}* conclude. 

JOHN LAWBENCE, 

Chief Comraissioncr for the Rv/aph. 
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Com2Kirison Ijetween Old and Neio Returns. 


Dehra Ghazee Khan 
AND Asnee, 

Dehra Ismael Khan,. . 

Bunnoo, 

Kohat, 

Peshawhe, 

HUZARA, 




New Return. 



More. 

Less. 

Infantry and Sappers,... 

(A.) 


21 

Artillery, 

(B.) 


3 

Police Horse, 

(G.) 

833 


Police Foot, 

(G.) 

932 


Infantry, 

(D.) 


144 

Artillery, 

(B.) 

85 


Police Battalion, 

(G.) 

932 


Police Horse, 


444 


Police Foot, 

G.J 

932 


Levies, 

(G.) 

336 


Artillery, 

(B.) 


82 

Infantry and Sappers, ... 

(A.) 

1 

26 

Mounted Police, 

(G.) 

222 


Mounted Police, 

(G.) 

166 


Total, 


4382 

276 

Deduct, 


276 


Actual Difference, 


4106 


Old Ketura, 


11228 


New Return, 


15334 



^^,)_Less owing to Casualtic-s in Sappers. 


) — jfot entered in old Return. 

Decrease in strength of Camel Corps. 
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^jjpeniJix M. 

Statement of Expense of Irregular Troops and organized Police, ^'c., serving 
in the Punjah, under the Board of Administration. 

Lahore, Isf Januarg 1S53. 
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Sfatmeni of :Eccpeme of Irregular I^'oops and organked Police, ^6., serving 
in the Punjai, under the Chief Commissioner. 

Lahore, 1st January IS54, 



Description of Troops. 


3 Punjab Light Field Batteries, 

No. 4, or Garrison Company of Artillery, .. 
Supernumeraries attached to ditto, 

Huzara Mountain Train, with Commissariat 
expenses for Mules and Elephants, 

5 Regiments of Punjab Cavalry, 

6 Ditto ditto Infantry, 

1 Regiment of Seikli Local Infantry, with Com- 
missariat expenses, 

1 Ditto ditto in Kangra, without ditto, 

1 Ditto of Guide Corps, (Horse and Foot,) 

2 Companies of Punjab Sappers and Miners, . . 

27 Ressallahs Punjab Mounted Police, .. 

3 Punjab Police Battalions on the Frontier, .. 

4 Punjab Police Battalions, 

Supernumeraries and exti'a pay to old Durbar 

Soldiers attached to ditto, 

Irregular Levies Debra Ismael Khan, 

Ditto ditto Kohat, . . 

Ditto ditto Dehra Ghazee Khan, . . 

Ditto ditto Kanghur, . • 

Extra Pay specially sanctioned to Officers of 
the Mounted Police who served under Major . 
Edwardes, C. B., during the Punjab War, 

COMMISSAEIAT EXPENSES. 

3 Punjab Light Field Batteries, @ 1,000 each, 

6 Regiments Punjab Infantry, @ 400 each. 

Staff. 

Brigadier Commanding Punjab Irregular 
Force, * • 

■ Brigade Major, Punjab Irregular Force, 

Foul' Captains of Police, 

Commissaiy of Ordnance, Punjab Irregular 
Force, • • 

Magazine Establishment, 

Deputy Judge Advocate General, Punjab Irre- 
gular Force, 

Medical attendance for Brigadier, 

Military Secretai-y to the Chief Commissioner, 
Ditto ditto Office Establishment, 


Expense per 


Month 

9867 

0 0 

1170 12 0 

553 

0 0 

1184 

12 0 

80296 14 0 

63984 

2 0 

11559 

4 4 

10960 

8 4 

18196 

6 10 


Expense per 
Annum. 


CC36 0 0 


Remaeks. 


1408 0 0 17616 0 0 

66420 0 0 797040 0 0 

26431 8 0 317178 0 0 

34582 0 0 414984 0 0 

973 0 0 11676 0 0 


r Tlicsowcr® 
I (liscimrged 
I shortb' nrtcr 
( tlio corii- 
j mcnccmont 
of Die year 


855 0 
1107 0 
313 0 


0 0 I sIjo; 

0 0 S O'O 


573 0 0 G87G 0 0 


8000 0 0 3G000 0 0 
2400 0 0 28800 0 oi 


2000 0 0 
769 0 0 
3200 0 0 

665 0 0 
1122 2 8 

100 0 0 
30 0 0 
1200 0 0 
1292 0 0 


24000 0 0 
9228 0 0 
38400 0 0 

7980 0 0 
13466 0 0 

1200 0 0 
360 0 0 
14400 0 0 
15501 0 0 


Total, .. 348605 6 2 4183264 10 0 


N B— The annual Contingent Cliargc! to Ooremment for Uic pnrctoc 
Tohonq nnd BiilJock.s Cost of Camels nml of Punjab Jnfanto* Kcfjlincnt^ HoiUi / ^Var. 

FolS iattalioiw have not been included in this Statcracni, nor the illUtary Stores and wunitleas 
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S!akmc7it cf Savmg effected ly converlinrj the Scirde Camd 
Oorps into a. Rifle Reniraent. 


C-Jst 01 a Bogime-nt Punjab Iniknlrr. 
Dhio of a Polio; Battalion, .. 

Ditto c! ICO Polio-2 Ho— o.'l 
Ditto Cl* 0-0 'j Fo-r. Dt-rios.J' 



0 0 
0 0 
() 0 
0 (i 


JX.„. 


Knpov 
Snnit Ct-vi Co 


; 0 0 








... ZJ/r.Ze-r 0 0 
« f'. Cfr f, f, 






Ahslmct Return of the Castes and Countries of the Men of iliQ 

Irregular Rorce. 

Lahore, 1st August 1854 . 


Deschiption of Tnoop.s. 

Castes, 

Total. 

Countries. 

Mussulmans. 

efj 

a 

6 

.a 

2 

n 

Rajpoots. 

Hindoos of inferior 
description. 

tfj 

jM 

*s 

w 

in 

§ 

% 

% 

c 

C5 

*>» 

yi 

5 

Hindoostan. 

Cis-Sutloj. 

Punjabccs. 

Trans-Indus. 

• I 

S7 : 

5 ; 

Ss i 
-4 I 

No. 1, P. L. P. Battery, «... 

43 

8 

14 

3 

44 

4 4 

4 • 

224 

18 

6 

84 

4 

. 

No. S, ditto ditto, 

84 

2 

5 

4 

16 

• * 

• • 

222 

B 

3 


1 

* • t 

No, 3, ditto ditto, 

76 

7 

14 

2 

14 

• 4 

•• 

224 

1 

7 

84 

1 

• • t' 

No. 4 or Garrifion Company ) 









■ 





> 

83 

14 

• # 

35 

35 

• • 

♦ ♦ 

254 

35 

4 


8 

»* •* 

of Artillery, ) 














1st Regiment P. Cavnliy, . . 

354 

8 

8 

10 

1J8 

79 

• • 


285 

31 

328 

66 

4 4 • • 

2nd Ditto ditto, • 

334 

23 

72 

12 

84 

.. 

• • 


457 

32 

93 

3 

• • •• 

3rd Ditto ditto, 

374 

27 


5 

102 

• • 

1 

1177 

442 

8 

128 

11 

4 4 • • 

4tli Ditto ditto, 

438 

•• 

22 

23 

106 


• • 

1178 

342 

15 


25 


Stii Ditto ditto, 

414 

24 

27 


94 

• • 

4 • 

1178 

204 

205 

151 

29 


1st Ditto Infanfay, 

533 

31 

'71 

25 

203 

« m 

• 4 

1846 

72 

76 

403 

372 

• • " 

2nd Ditto ditto, 

578 

« * 


85 

224 

4 4 

-- 

1854 

66 

21 

742 

98 

44 *• 

Srd Ditto ditto, 

614 


4.9 

47 

201 

• • 

3 

1824 

71 

28 

665 

148 

4 4 * ** 

4th Ditto ditto, 

452 

• # 

132 


220 

• • 

C 

1856 

148 

32 

• # 

644 

SB 

5th Ditto ditto, 

507 

• « 

« f 

118 

232 

• • 

1 

1855 

23(J 

87 

471 

139 

.. 1 

Scintis Ri3e 

467 

• ' 

40 

248 

119 

•• 

1' 

■ 

338 

63 

205 

266 

3 


c 

0 

H 

s 

fi 

e 






u 

5. 




0 

'f. 


iiOjt 




















enXtix JJI. 

J’iNANCE Statement foe the Punjab Teekitoeies. 

Revenue and Hmnditttre of tie Divisions imder tie Board of Administration and Clief Commissioner for tie 

years 1851 - 52 , 1852 - 53 . 
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VNCR Statement eoe tier Punjati TRiiniToiuEB.— 
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